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Foreword 


The  papers  published  in  this  volume  have  been  selected  be- 
cause they  relate  to  events  occurring  in  the  Civil  War. 

With  few  exceptions  the  writers  took  part  in  the  scenes 
described,  especially  those  pertaining  to  the  army  and  navy. 

Several  fine  addresses,  well  worthy  of  publication,  have  been 
given  to  the  Commandery,  but  the  Committee  of  Publication  has 
been  controlled  by  the  principles  which  govern  this  organization 
and,  reluctantly  felt  compelled  to  publish  only  those  which  are 
obviously  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

Several  of  the  papers  contain  important  and  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  history  of  events  which  happened  in  that  memorable 
period,  and,  told  by  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes  described, 
they  have  great  value.  These  "War  Papers"  issued  by  the  State 
Commanderies  are  a  unique  contribution  to  history.  In  no  other 
war  have  the  participants  made  such  a  record  of  their  acts ;  they 
constitute  a  legacy  to  the  Nation  second  only  to  the  deeds 
described;  they  are  an  enduring  monument  which  time  will  not 
destroy;  their  value  will  increase  with  the  lapse  of  years;  they 
will  be  precious  to  the  descendants  of  those  who  freely  offered 
their  lives  to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  the  Nation. 

The  volumes  are  not  a  historian's  history,  they  were  written 

by  those  who  made  the  history  and  who  describe   what   they 

assisted  in  doing  to  preserve  the  Union  and  the  honor  of  the 
Flag. 

The  Committee  does  not  assume  responsibility  for  opinions 

expressed  by  the  writers,  but  it  has  tried  to  secure  accuracy  of 

names  and  dates. 


CapUin  5tb  U.  S.  Cavalry,  retired. 

Bricadier  General,  U.  S.  V. 


Pint  Lieutenant  loth  New  York  Caralry,  U.S.V. 
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Sketch  of  the  Military  Career  of 

JOHN  GIBSON  McMYNN 
Colonel  10th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  McMynn 

and  read  Octot)er  1,  1902, 

By  his  Son,  Companion  John  Clarke  McMynn. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Companions  of  the  Loyal  Legion : 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  asked  to  present  to  this  Com- 
mandery  some  account  of  the  military  career  of  my  father, 
John  Gibson  McMynn. 

An  acceptance  of  this  invitation  was  made  possible,  only, 
as  in  the  family  have  been  preserved  the  almost  daily  letters 
which  came  to  my  mother,  and  which  aside  from  personal 
interest,  give  accurate  dates  and  reliable  accounts  of  the 
various  movements  and  experiences  of  the  10th  Regiment, 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  V.,  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation, 
June  15th,  1863. 

JOHN  GIBSON  McMYNN  was  born  at  Palatine,  New 
York  State,  July  9th,  1824,  and  his  father,  Robert  Mc- 
Mynn, was  of  the  Douglas  Clan  in  Scotland. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  three  children  and  after  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1832,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  out  his  own 
career.  When  ten  years  of  age  he  made  himself  useful  on  a 
farm,  and  alternately  working  and  studying,  found  himself  able 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  in  Williams  College,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1848,  receiving 
from  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  a  letter  of  strong  recommendation,  as 
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a  young  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  sterling  integrity  of 
character. 

Coming  to  Wisconsin,  he  taught  the  high  schools  of 
Kenosha  and  Racine  for  thirteen  consecutive  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  year  1859,  which  he  spent  in  Europe.  He 
entered  the  army  in  1861  as  Major  of  the  10th  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry, and  was  advanced  to  the  Colonelcy  of  the  same  regi- 
ment. He  was  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  four  years, 
Regent  of  the  State  University  over  twenty  years,  office  man- 
ager of  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company  seven 
years,  founder  and  principal  of  Racine  Academy  seven  years, 
retiring  from  active  employment  in  1882. 

He  passed  the  last  eighteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  books,  his  family  and  his  friends,  and  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  served  his  country  in  her  hour  of  need. 

In  1861,  and  soon  after  the  call  for  75,000  volunteers  was 
made,  a  company  was  organized  in  Racine,  called  the  "Belle 
City  Rifles" — in  which  a  number  of  his  high  school  boys  en- 
listed. Mr.  McMynn,  who  had  been  principal  of  the  school  for 
eight  years,  felt  that  the  lessons  of  patriotism  he  had  en- 
deavored to  teach  had  not  been  in  vain — ^and  he  only  waited 
for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  exemplify  his  precepts  by  his 
own  example. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Run  a  mass  meeting 
was  held  in  Racine  and  the  enthusiastic  speech  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Mynn is  well  remembered  by  Companion  Judge  Lyon  who 
was  present.  He  spoke  gratefully  of  a  country  which  afforded 
opportunities  for  the  poorest  boy  to  secure  an  education,  and 
deserved  promotion — **sl  country,"  as  he  said,  "worth  living 
for,  and  if  need  be,  worth  dying  for." 

Mr.  McMynn  had  received  an  urgent  call  to  the  presidency 
of  the  first  Normal  School  of  Minnesota  at  Winona.  He  was 
asked  to  spend  some  time  with  the  committee  having  in  charge 
the  necessary  buildings  then  in  process  of  erection. 

With  his  wife,  he  spent  six  weeks  in  Winona,  but  his 
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plans  for  permanent  residence  were  subject  to  the  more  press- 
ing demands  of  patriotism. 

A  commission  as  Major  of  the  10th  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
signed  by  L.  P.  Harvey,  Acting  Governor,  came  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Mynn at  Winona,  and  all  thoughts  of  usefulness  in  his  chosen 
profession  were  dismissed. 

He  went  to  Racine,  arranged  his  business  affairs,  saw  his 
wife  settled  in  the  home  of  her  parents,  and  entered  upon  his 
military  duties  at  Camp  Holton,  Milwaukee. 

While  in  Milwaukee  Major  McMynn  writes:  "I  have  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  truth — I  know  that  He  who  has  watched 
over  me  thus  far  will  continue  to  do  so  still.  It  is  faith  that 
ennobles  life.  Those  who  in  the  path  of  duty  confront  danger 
*have  meat  to  eat  that  they  know  not  of,'  who  live  listlessly  on, 
satisfied  with  having  saved  their  lives.  It  is  in  times  like  these 
that  the  spirit  grows  and  one  should  be  thankful  if  he  feels 
within  himself  something  which  impels  him  to  'do  and  dare.' 
Even  if  he  loses  his  life,  it  is  not  the  greatest  misfortune.  '  'Tis 
sweet  to  die  for  one's  country,'  if  her  safety  demands  it.  The 
spirit  that  leaves  its  earthly  home  at  the  command  of  duty 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  souls  of  those  who  have  before  trod 
the  same  path." 

On  October  8th,  1861,  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the 
United  States  service,  and  was  officered  as  follows : 

Colonel — ^A.  R.  Chapin,  Milwaukee. 

Lieutenant  Colonel — ^J.  J.  Guppy,  Portage. 

Major — ^John  G.  McMynn,  Racine. 

Surgeon — Solon  Marks,  Grand  Rapids. 

Assistant  Surgeon — Robt.  Mitchell,  Portage. 

Second  Assistant  Surgeon — ^James  T.  Reeve,  Green  Bay. 

Adjutant — William  A.  Collins,  Milwaukee. 

Quartermaster — Benton  McConnell,  Madison. 

In  its  personnel  the  10th  Regiment  was  somewhat  unique. 
Almost  every  profession  and  vocation  was  represented  in  its 
rank  and  file.  Clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers  and  business  men 
of  all  classes  had  responded  to  the  call  for  troops. 
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Some  of  the  companies  from  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
had  become  inured  to  the  exposure  and  hardship  incident  to 
life  in  the  lumber  camps,  and  were  ready  to  construct  a  raft 
or  lay  a  pontoon  bridge  on  short  notice. 

The  regiment  moved  from  the  state  early  in  November 
and  went  into  camp  on  the  11th,  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Here  they  were  assigned  to  the  9th 
Brigade,  3rd  Division,  14th  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. 

The  regiment  was  soon  ordered  to  Elizabethtown,  where 
Major  McAIynn  was  selected  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  a  ferry  for  the  conveyance  of  the  regiment  and  its  camp 
equipage  over  the  Rolling  Fork. 

During  December,  the  regiment  moved  to  Camp  Jefferson, 
about  eight  miles  from  Green  River,  which  was  then  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  armies  of  Gen.  Buell  and  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston. 

Camp  Jefferson  was  located  on  Bacon  Creek,  and  a  soldier 
facetiously  wrote  home  that  they  were  "eating  the  bacon  and 
drinking  the  creek." 

Major  McMynn  writes:  "General  Mitchell  compliments 
our  regiment  as  well  drilled  and  valuable  as  reserves.  I  have 
no  choice;  I  shall  go  where  duty  calls,  trusting  in  God  for 
strength  to  do  and  dare — willing,  if  need  be,  to  die  for  the  old 
flag  that  protected  me  in  boyhood  and  inspired  me  in  manhood 
with  good  thoughts  and  noble  aims." 

In  February,  1862,  Union  soldiers  entered  Bowling  Green, 
after  a  forced  march,  of  which  Major  McMynn  writes :  "People 
at  home  are  apt  to  think  fighting  the  great  thing,  but  our  men 
would  rather  engage  in  two  battles  than  make  one  forced 
march." 

Bowling  Green  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  rebels  and  a 
hard  fought  battle  was  anticipated,  but  after  some  shelling 
from  our  artillery,  the  fortifications  were  abandoned.  A  whole- 
sale destruction  of  provisions  and  army  stores  took  place 
before  evacuation  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  the  town. 
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General  O.  M.  Mitchell ,  Commanding  Third  Division, 
issued  a  general  order  as  follows :  *' You  have  executed  a  march 
of  forty  miles  in  twenty-eight  and  one-half  hours  .The  fire  of 
your  artillery  and  the  bursting  of  your  shells  announced  your 
arrival. 

Surprised,  and  ignorant  of  the  force  that  had  thus  pre- 
cipitated itself  upon  them,  the  enemy  fled  in  consternation. 
You  have  passed  the  advanced  guard  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
and  before  the  dawn  of  day,  you  have  entered  in  triumph  a 
position  of  extraordinary  natural  strength,  proudly  denomi- 
nated by  your  enemy  the  "Gibraltar  of  Kentucky."  Through 
deep  mud,  in  drenching  rains,  you  have  transported  upon  your 
own  shoulders,  your  baggage  and  your  camp  equipage." 

From  General  Buell  came  the  following  communication 
addressed  to  General  Mitchell:  "Soldiers  who  by  resolution 
and  energy  overcome  great  natural  difficulties  have  nothing 
to  fear  in  battle,  where  their  energy  and  prowess  are  taxed  to 
a  far  less  extent.  Your  command  have  exhibited  the  high 
qualities  of  resolution  and  energy  in  a  degree  which  'leaves 
no  limit  to  my  confidence  in  them  in  their  future  movements'." 

From  a  point  four  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Bowling 
Green,  Major  McMynn  writes  on  February  21,  1862: 

"General  Mitchell  sent  me  word  yesterday  afternoon  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  railroad  bridge  repaired  by  10 
o'clock  that  same  evening.  I  had  all  the  help  I  needed,  but  it 
was  a  hard  job;  it  was  finished  at  9:30  o'clock.  General  Sill 
sent  for  me  and  thanked  me  for  what  I  had  done  and  said 
General  Mitchell  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  work 
had  been  pirshed." 

From  Camp  "John  Quincy  Adams,"  on  February  26, 
1862,  Major  McMynn  writes :  "We  are  in  possession  of  Nash- 
ville and  our  brigade  will  probably  move  across  the  river 
during  the  day.  We  have  made  a  forced  march  and  have 
suffered  dreadfully.  Our  regiment  shows  but  452  men  out  of 
953  that  left  Milwaukee.  Many  have  been  left  behind,  sick, 
and  a  large  number  were  unable  to  keep  up.    My  heart  bleeds 
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to  think  of  them  lying  along  the  road  and  I  have  no  power  to 
relieve  them." 

February  28th,  from  three  miles  south  of  Nashville : — 

"We  are  seeing  hard  times.  Our  baggage  did  not  reach 
us  for  two  days  after  we  crossed  the  river,  so  we  were  without 
cover  at  night,  and  it  was  cold.    We  are  in  advance. 

Do  not  fear  but  that  God  will  take  care  of  me,  for  I  am 
trying  to  do  my  duty.  I  have  not  lost  faith.  If  our  beloved 
country  can  be  saved,  and  if  by  our  suffering  we  can  contrib- 
ute something  to  its  welfare  how  sweet  will  be  the  peace  of 
our  after  lives,  and  if  I  am  spared,  I  will  work  as  never  before 
to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  lessons  of  virtue  and 
honor." 

From  Nashville,  Tennessee,  February  26,  1862,  General 
Buell  issued  a  general  order,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
opening  paragraph : 

"The  General  Commanding  congratulates  his  troops  that 
it  has  been  their  privilege  to  restore  the  national  banner  to  the 
capitol  of  Tennessee.  He  believes  that  thousands  of  hearts 
in  every  part  of  the  state  will  swell  with  joy  to  see  that  hon- 
ored flag  reinstalled  in  a  position  from  which  it  was  removed 
in  the  excitement  and  folly  of  an  evil  hour;  that  the  voice  of 
her  own  people  will  soon  proclaim  its  welcome  and  that  their 
manhood  and  patriotism  will  protect  and  perpetuate  it." 

On  the  22nd  of  March  General  Mitchell's  Division  was  in 
Murfreesboro',  after  a  two  days'  march,  entering  the  place  at 
midnight.  The  next  day  the  flag  of  the  10th  Wisconsin  waved 
from  the  top  of  the  Court  House. 

On  April  4th  the  Division  left  Camp  Van  Buren  at  Mur- 
freesboro'  and  pressed  on  to  Shelbjrville,  Major  McMynn 
having  charge  of  Brigade  and  Division  trains. 

Fayetteville  was  reached  after  a  forced  march  of  two  days, 
and  on  April  11th,  1862,  General  Mitchell's  Division  entered 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  without  a  battle,  but  not  without  suffering. 

From  a  letter,  I  quote :  "Our  road  was  a  terrible  one.  It 
was  mud,  rocks,  logs  and  hills — the  hardest  march  we  have 
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had.  We  had  no  tents  and  it  was  cold  and  damp.  Last  night 
I  could  get  neither  boards  nor  straw  to  lie  on.  Once  we 
started  at  2 :30  a.m.,  and  in  some  places  our  men  had  to  wade 
in  water  three  feet  deep.  Poor  fellows,  they  were  footsore  and 
weary.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  battle-— our  horses  stand 
saddled  at  our  tent  doors — and  we  even  sleep  with  our  spurs 
on.  I  long  for  the  sweet  quiet  of  home,  but  let  us  abate  noth- 
ing of  faith  and  trust ;  let  us  hope  before  long  our  country  will 
be  safe." 

From  a  letter  of  April  14th : 

"The  occupation  of  Huntsville  was  a  hard  blow  to  the 
enemy.  They  did  not  believe  that  we  could  get  our  artillery 
and  supplies  from  Fayetteville,  and  from  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  roads  they  regarded  themselves  as  safe. 

Our  forces,  however  thundered  into  the  town  before  the 
rebels  knew  of  our  having  left  Fayetteville.  We  took  posses- 
sion of  one  hundred  miles  of  railroad,  a  large  number  of  loco- 
motives and  cars,  saved  an  important  bridge  which  the  enemy 
had  fired  and  pushed  on,  establishing  communication  with 
Buell's  army  before  the  enemy  had  recovered  from  the  sur- 
prise of  our  coming.  This  was  accomplished  with  about  7,000 
men." 

Major  McMynn  writes  further:  "General  Mitchell  has 
had  a  separate,  and  in  many  respects  an  independent  com- 
mand. 

We  entered  Bowling  Green;  were  first  at  Nashville ;  took 
possession  of  Murfreesboro,'  Shelbyville,  Fayetteville,  De- 
catur, and  Huntsville,  and  are  now  working  like  slaves,  guard- 
ing our  line  of  road  for  one  hundred  miles,  and  keeping  the 
rebels  out  of  northern  Alabama.  We  made  a  bold  push  be- 
tween their  Eastern  and  Western  armies,  cutting  their  line  of 
communication  in  two. 

For  this  achievement,  General  Mitchell  was  made  Major 
General. 

On  April  26th  Major  McMynn  received  an  order  from  Gen- 
eral Mitchell,  instructing  him  to  go  back  to  Louisville  for  the 
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purpose  of  gathering  up  such  officers  and  men  as  had  been  in 
the  hospitals  but  who  were  now  able  to  join  the  regiment.  He 
found  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  various  places  along  his 
routes,  and  on  his  return,  reached  Shelbyville  without  moles- 
tation. Here  he  received  reliable  information  that  a  consider- 
able force  of  rebel  cavalry  was  in  the  neighborhood  for  the 
purpose  of  capturing  his  men.  He  immediately  sent  back  to 
Nashville,  for  a  supply  of  Prussian  rifles  and  made  prep- 
arations for  an  attack. 

However,  from  an  impression  that  Major  McMynn's  force 
was  much  larger  than  it  was,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  their 
being  well  armed,  it  transpired  that  there  was  no  attempt 
made  to  capture  them.  Care  and  vigilance  probably  saved 
lives  on  both  sides. 

It  was  while  on  this  expedition  that  Major  McMynn 
learned  from  a  paper  of  the  death,  by  drowning,  of  Gov.  Har- 
vey. It  was  a  great  shock  to  him  as  they  had  been  warm 
personal  friends  for  many  years. 

At  Nashville  Colonel  McDougall  who  was  organizing  a 
regiment  of  Tennesseans  for  service  in  their  own  state,  offered 
Major  McMynn  the  position  of  Lieut.  Colonel.  The  offer  was 
a  flattering  one,  as  it  was  based  upon  what  Colonel  McDougall 
had  heard  of  his  efficiency  as  an  officer. 

Several  reconnoitering  expeditions  were  sent  out  from 
the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  road,  which  the  regi- 
ment was  guarding,  and  about  the  middle  of  June,  1862,  one  of 
special  importance  was  conducted  by  Major  McMynn.  With 
three  companies  of  infantry,  two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a 
detachment  of  cavalry,  he  was  ordered  to  the  mouth  of  Battle 
Creek,  to  guard  a  narrow  pass  between  the  river  and  the  moun- 
tains. 

One  evening  a  courier  came  in  great  haste  from  Colonel 
Sill,  Brigade  Commander,  announcing  the  probability  of  an 
attack  and  asking  that  if  possible,  a  bridge  be  thrown  across 
Battle  Creek  to  facilitate  retreat,  if  such  a  movement  should  be- 
come necessary.    By  three  o'clock  the  next  morning  a  bridge 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  was  ready,  over  which  infantry 
could  cross,  and  the  next  day  it  was  made  stronger  for  wagons. 
This  bridge  proved  of  great  value  when  the  expedition  had 
accomplished  its  purpose  of  dismantling  a  twelve-pounder  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Returning  to  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  Railroad,  Major 
McMynn  was  stationed  at  Woodville.  Colonel  Chapin  had 
his  headquarters  at  Larkinsville. 

The  following  incident  and  letter  illustrates  the  warm 
personal  regard  in  which  his  subordinate  officers  were  held  by 
Col.  McMynn : 

On  the  morning  of  July  4,  1862,  Capt.  Moore  of  Com- 
pany "G",  took  about  thirty  of  his  men  and  started  out  to  see 
why  two  of  his  company,  sent  out  to  patrol  the  road  the  even- 
ing before  did  not  return. 

About  four  miles  from  Larkinsville,  being  in  advance  of 
his  skirmishers  by  several  rods,  he  and  the  two  men  with  him, 
were  ordered  by  a  squad  of  rebels  to  surrender. 

Capt.  Moore  and  his  companions  sat  down  on  the  railroad 
ties  as  prisoners.  When  his  men  came  up  and  commenced 
firing,  the  "bushwhackers"  ran,  calling  on  Capt.  Moore  to 
"come  along."  This,  of  course,  he  would  not  do  and  one  of 
the  rebels  turned  and  shot  him  in  the  breast.  His  men  lost  no 
time  in  firing  "to  kill"  and  succeeded  in  emptying  seven  sad- 
dles, taking  horses  and  arms. 

Dr.  Reeve  accompanied  the  body  of  Capt.  Moore  to  his 
home  in  Wisconsin  and  the  regiment  sincerely  mourned  his 
tragic  death.  Major  McMynn  wrote  of  him  as  follows: 
"Capt.  Moore  was  one  of  the  noblest  men  I  ever  knew.  His 
character  was  spotless,  his  habits  were  simple  and  manly,  his 
aspirations  noble  and  pure.  As  a  soldier  he  was  fearless;  as 
a  friend  true  as  steel ;  as  a  citizen,  devoted  to  his  country. 

"As  an  officer,  he  commanded  the  confidence  of  his  brother 
officers  to  a  degree  seldom  equalled,  and  his  men  would  have 
followed  him  without  faltering  to  certain  death.     His  chil- 
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dren  have  a  holy  heritage,  our  state  has  sustained  an  irrepar- 
able loss.    This  has  indeed  been  a  sad  4th  of  July." 

On  July  25th,  Major  McMynn  was  made  Lieut.  Colonel 
by  Governor  Salomon,  Lieut  Colonel  J.  Guppy  having 
resigned. 

After  the  promulgation  of  the  order  instructing  officers  to 
give  up  to  owners,  or  expel  from  camp,  fugitive  slaves.  Colonel 
McMynn  declared  that  he  would  not  play  "slave  catcher"  for 
any  power  on  earth,  neither  would  he  give  up  negroes  who 
had  brought  to  the  regiment  valuable  information. 

To  protect  himself  from  criticism  he  sent  a  resignation  to 
Colonel  Sill.  No  notice  was  taken  of  it  and  it  was  inferred 
that  no  complaint  would  be  made.  He  wrote  that  he  felt  it 
required  ten  times  the  courage  to  remain  at  his  post  and  dis- 
obey the  "infernal  fugitive  slave  order"  than  to  resign  and  go 
home. 

Toward  the  last  of  August,  the  regiment  left  the  road  on 
railway  trains  and  had  reached  Cowan,  on  the  way  to  Nash- 
ville, when  an  order  came  from  General  Buell  to  return  and 
re-occupy  their  old  quarters,  while  Colonel  McMynn  should 
secure  and  bring  forward  about  one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
army  supplies  that  had  been  stored  in  Huntsville. 

This  movement  was  attended  with  great  risk.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  serious  interference  from  gue- 
rillas, and  perhaps  from  an  organized  rebel  force.  One  stock- 
ade was  found  burning,  but  otherwise  the  road  was  clear. 

Colonel  McMynn  undertook  his  expedition  with  four 
trains  of  cars,  with  a  patrol  train  in  advance  in  charge  of 
Adjutant  Collins  to  guard  the  road. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  at  midnight,  the  loaded  trains 
came  into  Larkinsville. 

The  object  of  re-occupation  having  been  accomplished, 
the  trains  conveying  army  stores  and  the  men,  moved  toward 
Stevenson,  where  the  road  turns  on  the  way  to  Nashville. 

At  Stevenson,  sharp  firing  from  across  the  river  seemed 
for  a  time  to  imperil  the  train.     As  there  were  Union  for- 
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tiiications  there,  our  men  made  preparations  for  an  attack,  di- 
verting the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns,  until  our  valuable  stores 
were  started  on  the  way  to  Nashville.  It  was  evident  that  the 
enemy  overestimated  our  forces,  as  in  a  rebel  paper  was 
found  the  following  statement : 

"General  Maxey's  Brigade  of  900  men  attacked  the  Union 
forces  1,200  strong,  at  Stevenson  about  11  o'clock  a.m.  to-day, 
August  31st.  The  Yankee  fortifications  were  very  strong. 
Our  troops  displayed  great  gallantry.  Our  command  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception  after  the  enemy  left.  The  ladies 
urged  our  men  not  to  stop  till  they  had  killed  or  captured  the 
entire  Yankee  force." 

Leaving  Stevenson,  the  10th  regiment  began  a  wearisome 
march  toward  Nashville  under  a  September  sun.  Without 
their  horses,  and  unaccustomed  to  marching  on  foot,  the 
officers  suffered  as  much,  if  not  more  than  the  men.  Some  of 
the  soldiers  fainted  by  the  way,  and  some  died  of  exhaustion 
after  reaching  Nashville. 

It  was  on  this  trying  march  that  Colonel  McMynn  con- 
tracted varicose  veins,  from  which  he  never  wholly  recovered. 

He  writes:  "My  temperate  habits  and  good  constitution 
are  worth  more  to  me  now  than  any  amount  of  gold.  I  am 
becoming  destitute  of  fear  of  any  kind.  To  have  done  some- 
thing to  save  my  country  and  to  honor  the  old  flag  that  I  love, 
will  make  me  feel  nobler  as  long  as  I  live.  Many  years  ago  I 
resolved  to  meet  duty  without  flinching,  let  it  come  as  it 
might,  and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  I  shall  come  home  safe- 
ly, and  how  welcome  will  be  peace  and  rest.  Home  will  have 
a  thousand  charms,  more  than  the  ten-thousand  it  heretofore 
possessed.  I  want  no  office.  I  have  no  ambition  to  be  more 
than  a  true  man,  a  good  husband,  and  a  loyal  citizen.  When 
the  end  of  life  comes  I  hope  to  look  back  and  see  something 
done  to  make  the  world  better." 

Early  in  September,  Union  troops  were  ordered  to  move 
towards  Bowling  Green  where  Rousseau's  Division  went  into 
camp  for  a  much  needed  rest.    As  Bragg's  army  was  marching 
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northward,  Bucll's  forces  were  pushed  forward,  reaching 
Louisville  late  in  September.  It  was  on  this  march  that  the 
following  incident  occurred,  which  was  published  in  a  Milwau- 
kee paper  some  years  ago  over  the  signature  of  J.  A.  Watrous : 

"The  Tenth  came  greatly  to  admire  Colonel  McMynn. 
At  first,  as  Major  and  Lieut.-Colonel,  they  thought  him  too 
austere  and  too  severe  a  disciplinarian.  He  was  very  strict. 
The  tide  all  turned  in  his  favor  one  night  during  the  chase 
after  Bragg.  The  regiment  dropped  on  either  side  of  the  road 
when  darkness  came,  too  weary  to  cook  coffee,  and  fell  asleep. 
Along  about  ten  o'clock  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of 
sabers  were  heard  coming  toward  the  sleeping  soldiers.  The 
guard  called  out:  *The  rebels  are  coming!'  You  can  imagine 
how  such  a  shout  would  affect  a  sleeping  regiment.  We 
roused  up  and  quickly  got  away  from  the  road.  It  was  not  a 
force  of  charging  confederates.  It  was  only  a  brand-new 
brigadier  general,  with  his  brand-new  staff  officers  and  a  cav- 
alry escort.  He  had  ridden  among  the  soldiers,  knowing 
where  they  were  and  that  they  were  sleeping,  at  a  break-neck 
pace.  In  the  turmoil  the  battery  with  us  killed  one  of  its 
men  by  running  over  him. 

The  first  officer  to  confront  the  new  brigadier  general  was 
our  Lieut.-Colonel  McMynn. 

Who  are  you,  sir?*  demanded  the  new-born  brigadier. 

'My  name  is  McMynn,  sir,  and  I  am  in  command  of  this 
regiment.' 

"  'Well,  sir,  you  are  in  command  of  a  lot  of  cowards.' 

"  'Well,  sir,  you  are  a  liar.  There  are  no  braver  men  in 
the  army,'  was  the  officer's  reply. 

"'Consider  yourself  under  arrest,  sir.  Captain,  take  his 
sword.' 

'And  who  are  you,  sir?' 

'I'm  Brigadier  General  Blank,  and  have  come  to  take 
command  of  this  brigade.' 

'Whatever  else  you  are,  I  repeat,  sir,  you  are  a  liar. 
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Take  my  sword,  but  remember,  sir,  I  have  nothing  to  take 
back/ 

''General  Lovell  H.  Rosseau,  the  gallant  Kentuckian,  who 
commanded  the  division,  looked  into  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
fresh  brigadier,  finding  that  his  conduct  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  artillery-man's  death.  Then  he  heard  of  his  brutal 
remark  about  the  Tenth  and  his  row  with  Lieut.-Colonel 
McMynn.  At  noon  he  relieved  Blank  from  command,  sent 
him  out  of  the  division,  returned  McMynn's  sword  and  di- 
rected him  to  resume  command  of  his  regiment." 

General  Buell  reached  the  Ohio  River  first  and  turned  the 
enemy  from  a  possible  invasion  of  Northern  Territory. 

The  10th  Regiment  was  in  camp  only  a  few  days  when 
marching  orders  came  and  the  enemy  was  overtaken  by  Buell's 
army  at  Chaplin  Hills,  near  Perryville.  Kentucky,  where,  on 
October  8th,  took  place  one  of  the  most  desperate  engage- 
ments of  the  war. 

The  Third  Division  suffered  terrible  losses,  2,100  killed 
and  wounded  out  of  5,600  engaged.  The  10th  Regiment  lost 
about  40%  of  its  men ;  its  flag  was  riddled  by  bullets.  The  men 
fought  until  their  ammunition  was  exhausted.  Major  John- 
son was  killed. 

About  this  time  General  Rosecrans  succeeded  General 
Buell,  and  after  a  thorough  review  the  army  moved  south- 
ward, making  occasional  halti>,  until  reaching  Edgefield  Junc- 
tion, where  the  Third  Division  went  into  camp. 

Here  they  had  comfortable  quarters,  and  remained  until 
December  10th,  when  they  moved  to  Camp  "Andy  Johnson" 
on  the  Franklin  Pike  south  of  Nashville.  Here  the  troops 
were  kept  in  readiness  for  an  attack  as  the  rebels  were  concen- 
trating their  forces  at  Murfreesboro.'  Colonel  B.  F.  Scribner, 
of  the  38th  Indiana,  was  now  commander  of  the  9th  Brigade. 

Several  times  the  troops  were  ordered  to  make  ready  for 
marching,  but  not  until  the  26th  of  December  were  they  actu- 
ally on  the  move.  They  then  marched  seven  miles  on  Wilson's 
Pike — the  next  day  across  the  country  to  Nolansville  Pike, 
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and  on  the  28th  went  over  the  worst  road  they  had  ever  en- 
countered to  a  position  within  three  miles  of  Murfreesboro/ 
reaching  it  after  a  six  mile  march  on  December  30th. 

The  enemy  were  said  to  be  in  front  in  force.  There  was 
heavy  skirmishing  with  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  occa- 
sional roar  of  a  big  gun. 

Written  in  pencil  by  Colonel  McMynn  in  a  small  pocket 
diary,  and  almost  illegible,  are  the  following  notes: 

"December  30,  1862 — All  is  preparation — the  hospital 
is  established.  Our  Division  is  in  column,  ready  to  move 
when  needed.  My  thoughts  fly  away  to  home  and  wife,  but  I 
feel  that  I  shall  do  as  a  soldier  should. 

Just  now  not  a  gun  is  heard,  it  may  be  the  silence  that 
precedes  the  storm." 

Sunday,  Jan.  4th. — "I  am  now  sitting  in  the  woods  just 
back  of  where  we  have  been  fighting.  On  Wednesday  our 
Division  was  moved  up  as  a  reserve,  to  support  our  right, 
which  had  been  surprised  and  was  breaking  up.  We  changed 
front  several  times  as  the  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  ebb  and  flow, 
until  at  last  after  firing  at  long  range,  we  were  drawn  up  in 
line  and  lay  down  in  the  woods. 

The  enemy  soon  appeared  on  the  right  of  our  regiment, 
and  in  front  of  the  38th  Indiana.  Our  men  commenced  firing, 
and  were  doing  good  service  when  the  command  to  'retire  the 
line'  was  g^ven  and  the  first  line  fell  back,  giving  place  to  our 
artillery." 

Monday,  Jan.  5th.  "This  morning  we  entered  this  rebel 
stronghold  for  the  third  time.  We  are  just  back  of  where  we 
were  last  spring  and  have  marched  over  a  part  of  the  last  day's 
battlefield — it  was  horrible. 

I  hate  this  infernal  business  of  killing  one's  fellow  crea- 
tures. It  seems  to  me  so  utterly  devilish,  that  my  brain  some- 
times seems  burning,  as  I  think  of  what  I  have  seen.  I  long 
for  peace  and  home." 

In  a  letter  written  January  8th,  Colonel  McMynn  gives 
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a  more  extended  account  of  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro',  but  I 
quote  only  a  part : 

"As  we  moved  out  of  the  woods  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st,  about  seven  o'clock,  we  heard  a  furious  fire  of  cannon 
and  musketry  on  our  right  and  to  our  front.  We  knew  from 
this  that  the  enemy  had  attacked  McCook.  Two  brigades,  the 
9th  and  the  17th,  of  our  Division,  marched  about  a  mile  to  the 
front,  crossed  the  clearing  south  of  the  pike,  and  drew  up  in 
line  of  battle  in  the  dense  cedar  woods  out  of  which  the  enemy 
had  been  driven  the  day  before.  Meantime,  the  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  furious  and  continuous  to  our  right,  but  it  was  soon 
heard  moving  around  to  our  rear.  We  changed  front  to  our 
right,  but  the  terrible  fire  of  musketry  kept  moving  around  us, 
and  we  all  felt  that  our  right  had  g^ven  way  and  that  McCook's 
force  had  been  routed.  We  again  changed  front.  The  enemy 
had  by  this  time  gained  our  rear,  and  I  saw  Greneral  Polk's 
Division  with  its  battle  flag  in  front  emerging  from  the  woods 
to  attack  our  center  in  flank.  As  they  moved  up,  our  battery 
poured  a  murderous  fire  into  them.  They  soon  broke  and  fled 
for  the  woods.  At  this  time  our  Brigade  was  divided.  The 
94th  Ohio  moved  up  to  charge  the  flying  rebels,  which  it  did 
in  fine  style.  The  2nd  Ohio  at  the  right  of  the  battery  met 
and  almost  annihilated  a  regiment  moving  up  to  charge  the 
battery.  Here,  my  friend,  Lieut.  Col.  Kell,  was  killed.  Our 
regiment  and  the  38th  Indiana  poured  in  a  fire  from  where  we 
stood. 

Meantime  the  firing  on  our  front  was  fearful,  indicating 
that  the  enemy  were  being  reinforced,  and  its  gradual  ap- 
proach showed  that  we  were  losing  ground  and  our  center  was 
in  danger. 

Our  regiment  was  moved  to  the  front  and  left,  together 
with  the  38th  Indiana.  Here  we  found  many  killed,  both  of  the 
enemy  and  our  own. 

Several  of  our  men  were  hit  by  splinters  of  rock  knocked 
oflF  by  cannon  balls.  As  we  were  moving  up  in  the  direction 
of  the  firing  I  saw  the  enemy  on  our  left  front,  and  as  our  regi- 
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ment  was  on  the  left,  I  feared  being  flanked,  so  without  orders, 
I  changed  front  on  10th  Company.  Just  then  Colonel  Scribner 
came  up  and  ordered  the  38th  Indiana  to  extend  the  line  I  was 
forming.  We  were  now  on  the  left  of  Negley's  line  and  the 
rebels  were  moving  like  an  avalanche  upon  us.  Our  regiment 
and  the  38th  Indiana  were  soon  engaged. 

Our  men  fired  steadily  and  deliberately.  The  bullets 
poured,  but  the  trees  and  rocks  afforded  shelter.  Soon  Neg- 
ley's line  gave  way,  and  General  Rousseau  ordered  our  two 
regiments  to  retire.  I  heard  no  order  but  saw  the  38th  on  our 
right  withdrawing,  and  as  I  was  towards  the  left  of  our  regi- 
ment I  saw  the  right  begin  to  retreat.  I  rushed  up  to  see  what 
was  going  on  and  saw  the  enemy  moving  up  upon  the  rest  of 
the  regiment  that  had  not  moved.  Of  course  to  remain  was 
madness  and  we  retired  to  the  rear  of  the  batteries.  On  came 
the  enemy,  but  only  to  destruction.  Our  line  was  now  impreg- 
nable. 

I  was  very  mad  when  the  order  came  to  retire  our  line  the 
second  time.  I  thought  the  center  would  give  way  if  we  did 
not  fight  and  I  did  not  know  that  our  own  batteries  were  be- 
hind us.  I  swore,  and  I  think  just  then  I  could  have  fought  a 
regiment  alone.  I  was  struck  twice,  but  by  spent  balls.  One 
came  with  such  force  as  to  oblige  me  to  lie  down  and  I  was 
reported  killed.  The  men  ran  up  and  remained  with  me  until 
the  pain  abated  and  I  was  soon  at  my  post." 

Colonel  McMynn  speaks  of  the  9th  Brigade  being  ordered 
on  January  1st,  to  support  the  4th  Regular  Battery — little 
actual  fighting  being  done.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  heavy 
firing  of  musketry  and  cannon  indicated  a  furious  attack  on 
our  left,  which  ended  in  a  rebel  defeat. 

On  the  3rd,  breastworks  were  thrown  up  and  after  sun- 
down a  fierce  fight  took  place  in  the  immediate  front,  the  enemy 
marching  up  to  our  entrenchments  only  to  be  sharply  repulsed. 
On  the  4th,  firing  ceased  and  the  Union  forces  went  into 
camp  at  Murfreesboro'  the  following  day. 

During  the  progress  of  a  battle,  a  subordinate  oflScer  can 
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know  little  of  general  movements  or  results,  so  that  we  must 
accept  Colonel  McM3mn's  account  as  the  experiences  of  one 
man  in  an  army  of  tens  of  thousands. 

John  Codman  Ropes,  in  his  "History  of  the  Civil  War," 
says: 

''Few  battles  have  been  fought  which  have  better  exhibited 

the  soldierly  virtues  than  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro/  The 
Confederate  assaults  were  conducted  with  the  utmost  gallan- 
try and  with  untiring  energy.  They  were  met  with  great  cool- 
ness and  resolution.  The  recovery  of  the  Union  army  so  nearly 
routed,  was  wonderful." 

It  was  at  this  battle  that  Colonel  McMynn  suffered  loss  of 
hearing  from  the  heavy  firing.  At  one  time  the  regiment  was 
on  the  left  of  Loomis'  Battery,  and  at  another  time  that  of  the 
4th  Regulars.  For  three  weeks  Colonel  McMynn  was  totally 
deaf,  but  gradually  the  right  ear  became  normal  and  he  did 
some  of  the  best  work  of  his  life  in  the  years  succeeding  his 
retirement  from  military  service. 

With  advancing  years,  however,  this  disability  became 
more  apparent,  and  reluctantly  he  retired  from  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

After  the  battle  of  "Stone  River,"  the  10th  regiment  re- 
mained in  camp  at  Murfreesboro'  for  some  time.  Skirmishes 
with  the  enemy  were  not  infrequent,  but  the  tediousness  of 
camp  life  became  almost  intolerable.  Here  Lieut.  Colonel  Mc- 
Mynn enjoyed  pleasant  visits  with  his  brother  officers — Col- 
onel Hobart,  Colonel  Bingham,  and  Colonel  McCook.  On  the 
23rd  of  January  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  regiment  in  place 
of  Colonel  Chapin,  resigned. 

Early  in  June  he  writes  of  having  only  250  men  fit  for 
duty,  and  hopes  for  "consolidation." '  He  says  further :  "I  am 
more  hopeful  than  many  as  to  the  final  success  of  the  Union 
Army.  Great  mistakes  have  been  made^  but  these  were  to  be 
expected.  Thousands  have  died  of  disease  and  hundreds  have 
died  on  the  battlefield,  the  victims  of  ignorance  and  incompe- 
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tency,  but  with  all  these  drawbacks  the  day  of  victory  will 
dawn." 

On.  the  13th  of  August,  1862,  Mrs.  Col.  Chapin,  Mrs 
Major  McMynn  and  Mrs.  Capt.  Twogood,  started  from  Chica- 
go for  Northern  Alabama,  where  the  10th  regiment  was  guard- 
ing the  Memphis  &  Charleston  road.  After  many  delays  and 
exciting  adventures  they  reached  Larkinsville, .  and  subse- 
quently followed  the  movements  of  the  regiment  as  best 
they  could.  Reaching  Louisville  early  in  October  Mrs.  Mc- 
Mynn was  so  ill  that  she  was  placed  in  a  hospital.  Mrs.  Cha- 
pin rode  out  to  the  regiment  and  was  instrumental  in  securing 
for  Colonel  McMynn  a  two  days'  leave  of  absence.  Reaching 
Louisville  at  night,  he  remained  only  one  day,  as  there  came 
rumors  of  a  forward  movement.  Hastening  to  the  front,  he 
found  that  on  the  day  before,  the  disastrous  battle  of  Perry- 
ville  had  been  fought,  and  while  the  highest  duty  had  called 
him  elsewhere,  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  with  his  men  to 
share  their  peril  and  their  glory — for  he  wrote :  "Every  man 
was  a  hero.    Not  one  of  our  regiment  flinched." 

For  several  months  Colonel  McMvnn  had  been  troubled 
on  account  of  his  wife's  failing  health.  Naturally  delicate,  her 
anxiety  on  his  account  aggravated  a  pulmonary  weakness 
which  caused  her  family  serious  concern.  This  forced  Colonel 
McMynn's  resignation,  which  was  reluctantly  granted  June 
15,  1863. 

After  being  at  home  several  months,  as  the  war  was  pro- 
longed beyond  his  expectations,  he  would  again  have  entered 
the  service,  had  not  unexpected  changes  in  his  affairs  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  remain  with  his  family.  His  expressed 
willingness  to  again  enter  the  army  called  forth  from  Colonel 
Harris  and  General  Rousseau  the  following  letters  of  appre- 
ciation : 

"The  10th  Wisconsin  Infantry  was  in  the  Brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  command, 
and,  of  course,  T  had  many  opportunities  of  judging  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  field  officers.     From  the  knowledge  thus 
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obtained,  I  can  endorse  to  the  fullest  extent.  Colonel  McMynn. 
He  is  a  brave,  active,  earnest  and  accomplished  officer,  and  in 
the  service  was  an  honor  to  his  state.  I  therefore  heartily 
recommend  htm  to  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  or  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  a  Field  Appointment. 

Lew  A.  Harris, 
Late  Colonel  Commanding  Brigade,  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
Jan.  9,  1864." 

Also  from  General  Rousseau : 

"Headquarters  District  of  Nashville, 

My  Dear  Colonel :  J^^-  6,  1864. 

I  am  much  gratified  that  you  are  inclined  to 
enter  the  army  again.  True  men  like  yourself,  possessing  the 
capacity  and  courage  to  serve  the  country,  are  greatly  needed ; 
in  fact,  such  men  are  always  needed.  When  you  resigned  I 
felt  that  the  public  service  had  sustained  a  great  loss  and  you 
will  remember  I  told  you  how  deeply  I  regretted  it.  You  and 
I  have  pushed  through  many  trying  scenes,  in  all  of  which  you 
have  deported  yourself  as  an  efficient,  brave  man,  and  I  should 
hail  your  return  to  the  army  with  unalloyed  pleasure. 

I  am  gratified  at  the  fact  that  the  health  of  your  family 
will  no  longer  be  an  impediment.  In  all  the  gallant  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  I  know  of  no  man  with  whom  it  would  give 
me  more  pleasure  to  'soldier  it'  and  stem  the  tide  of  battle 
when  it  comes  than  yourself — for  I  know  of  no  braver  or  bet- 
ter man  than  vou. 

Should  you  return  to  the  army,  I  hope  fortune  may  bring 
us  together  and  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  leading  you 
and  your  command,  but  whether  you  return  or  not,  you  have 
in  all  things  my  best  wishes. 

I  am.  Colonel, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lovell  H.  Rousseau." 

The  following  reminiscences  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  this 

paper : 

REMINISCENCES 

(1)  A  pleasant  acquaintance  with  General  V.  M.  Mitchell 
began  on  a  trip  out  of  Huntsville  on  the  Memphis  &  Charles- 
ton Road.  I  was  then  Major  of  the  Tenth  Wisconsin,  and  had 
charge  of  a  train.    General  Mitchell  was  on  board  and  seemed 
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ignorant  or  indifferent  to  the  danger  of  being  a  target  for 
guerilla  firing,  which  at  that  time  was  the  most  exasperating 
feature  of  our  service.  I  said  to  him,  "General  Mitchell,  you 
are  in  an  exposed  position  and  I  recommend  a  change."  He 
replied,  "I  think  there  is  no  danger.  I'm  all  right."  But  I  con- 
tinued, ''I  insist  upon  more  care  and  as  I  am  in  charge  of  this 
train,  you  are  subject  to  my  orders."  The  General  enjoyed 
the  joke  and  retired  to  a  less  exposed  place  inside  the  car. 

After  some  experience  in  army  life  men  become  indiffer- 
ent to  danger.  Once  when  at  Battle  Creek,  General  Sill  was 
at  Jasper.  He  sent  an  orderly  asking  me  to  come  to  head- 
quarters to  talk  over  some  matters  relating  to  the  situation. 
I  immediately  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  along  the  river 
bank  hardly  realizing  that  the  enemy  just  across  the  river  were 
"popping  away"  at  any  of  us  who  came  in  view.  General  Sill 
reminded  me  of  the  danger  I  had  incurred  and  requested  me 
to  return  by  a  less  exposed  route. 

General  Sill,  of  the  9th  Brigade,  Rousseau's  Division,  was 
a  West  Point  graduate,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  learned  that  I  also  had  taught  and  we  naturally  en- 
joyed familiar  chats  in  camp. 

About  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Stone  River  we  met 
while  on  duty  and  he  remarked,  "I've  not  seen  much  of  you 
lately — come  up  to  headquarters  and  we'll  have  a  visit."  I 
replied  that  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
visit  him.  Among  the  first  who  fell  in  that  terrible  battle  was 
my  friend,  General  Sill,  a  refined,  educated  gentleman  and  a 
brave  soldier. 

Colonel  McMynn  was  not  inclined  to  talk  of  his  army 
experiences,  except  with  those  who  had  also  been  in  military 
service.  There  was  so  much  in  war  that  was  distasteful  to 
him,  so  repugnant  to  his  sensibilities,  that  in  his  family  he 
seldom  referred  to  his  army  life.  Toward  the  men  who  served 
with  and  under  him,  he  cherished  an  affectionate  re- 
gard, and  to  be  with  them  at  their  reunions,  the  last 
one  which  he  attended  being  held  at  New  Lisbon, 
gave  him  a  pleasure  that  words  could  not  express.  His 
comrades  have  honored  his  memory  by  asking  that  his  por- 
trait be  placed  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at  Madison. 


APPOMATTOX  AND  LEE'S  SURRENDER 

By  Clement  E.  Warner. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  36th  Regiment 

Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry 

Read  December  7,  1902 

IT  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  and  address  so  large  and  distin- 
guished a  company  of  Comrades  as  we  see  here   this 

evening  and  especially  to  note  the  presence  of  so  many 
men  who  put  down  the  rebellion.  We  may  not  question  this 
fact  as  they  have  so  often  acknowledged  it  themselves.  We 
have  no  pride  of  opinion  and  if  any  of  you  should  differ  from 
the  estimate,  in  regard  to  men  and  measures  in  this  paper,  we 
are  willing  to  concede  the  probability  that  you  are  right  and 
the  paper  wrong.  We  shall  however,  be  constrained  to  present 
the  matters  discussed  from  our  viewpoint  and  with  the  honest 
desire  to  present  the  truth. 

After  one  of  the  most  prolonged,  bloody,  and  desperate 
struggles  between  two  contending  armies  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times,  on  the  9th  day  of  April,  1865,  at  Appomattox,  Vir- 
ginia, the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  surrendered  to  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  upon  conditions  creditable  alike  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  both  the  leading  actors  in  the  scene.  Gen.  U. 
S.  Grant  and  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  Fortunate  were  the  men 
who  had  fought  so  long  in  their  respective  armies  and  now 
lived  to  see  the  glad  day  which  marked  this  achievement  of 
the  Nation's  hope,  assured  its  life  and  placed  another  red  letter 
day  upon  the  National  Calendar. 

With  your  permission  we  will  take  considerable  latitude 
as  we  pass-  in  brief  review  some  of  the  army  movements  lead- 
ing up  to  this  eventful  day. 

tt 
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On  the  anniversary  of  this  event,  the  9th  of  April  of  the 
present  year  (1902),  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  sight  of 
Ft.  Sumter  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  reunited 
Americans,  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  use  of 
these  words :  "The  wounds  left  by  the  Civil  War,  incompara- 
bly the  greatest  war  of  modem  times,  have  healed,  and  its 
memories  are  now  priceless  heritages  of  honor,  alike  to  the 
North  and  to  the  South.  All  of  us.  North  and  South,  can  glory 
alike  in  the  valor  of  the  men  who  wore  the  blue  and  of  the  men 
who  wore  the  gray.  Those  were  iron  times  and  only  iron  men 
could  fight  to  its  terrible  finish  the  giant  struggle  between 
Grant  and  Lee."  In  the  spirit  of  the  above  words  let  us  this 
evening  enter  upon  a  brief  review  of  those  great  events.  We 
are  convinced  however,  that  the  survivors  of  those  who  won, 
among  whom  all  the  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion  are  num- 
bered, are  justified  in  their  hearts  and  before  the  world  in  the 
claim  that  in  the  great  contest  they  were  absolutely  in  the 
right,  and  that  the  enlightened  conscience  of  mankind  unan- 
imously concedes  that  claim.  Having  said  this  once  for  all,  we 
proceed  with  the  discussion. 

The  Armies  of  the  Potomac  and  of  Northern  Virginia, 
which  faced  and  fought  each  other  for  four  years,  were  organ- 
ized for  the  double  purpose  of  annihilating  each  other  and  pro- 
tecting their  respective  Capitals,  Washington  and  Richmond. 
The  commanders  of  each  army  were  in  some  degree  handi- 
capped in  their  movements  by  orders  of  their  superiors  at  their 
respective  Capitals. 

In  June,  1862,  Major  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  idol  of  his  soldiers  and  a  very  efficient  organ- 
izer of  armed  men,  was  thundering  at  the  very  gates  of  Rich- 
mond with  the  largest  and  best  equipped  army  assembled  by 
either  side  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of  the  Confederate  army  having 
been  disabled  in  battle,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  from  that  time  un- 
til  Appomattox  he  retained  command,  and  was  identified  with 
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it,  in  all  its  varied  fortunes,  while  upon  the  Union  side  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  was  commanded  successively  by  Gens. 
McClellan,  Pope,  Hooker,  Meade,  and  finally  by  U.  S.  Grant 
who  at  the   same  time  was  in   supreme  command  of  all  the 
Union  forces  East  and  West. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  respective  mer- 
its of  these  commanders,  their  very  names  suggest  to  us  those 
great  historic  battles.  The  seven  days'  fight  and  retreat  on 
the  peninsula,  Lee  throwing  Hill  and  Longstreet  upon  our 
right  at  Mechanicsville,  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  being 
handsomely  repulsed,  was  surprised  the  next  morning  to  find 
our  army  retreating,  altho'  but  a  fraction  of  it  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  fight.  Thus  commenced  our  retrograde  movement 
although  every  separate  engagement  seemed  to  have  been  a 
victory  for  our  men,  notably  Malvern  Hill  where  our  cannon> 
placed  in  an  advantageous  position,  swept  and  almost  annihi- 
lated Lee's  advancing  columns. 

Nevertheless,  the  next  day  found  our  army  at  Harrison's 
Landing  with  our  Commander  on  board  a  gun  boat,  writing  to 
President  Lincoln  a  doleful  letter  and  holding  him  responsible 
for  the  failure  to  capture  Richmond. 

Next  the  second  Bull  Run,  where  General  Pope  kept  up 
the  reputation  of  the  locality  by  a  retreat  upon  Washington, 
making  complaint  of  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
-Corps  Commanders.  Then  followed  Antietam,  Maryland,  with 
McClellan  in  command.  September  17,  1862,  was  the  blood- 
iest day  in  America's  history,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  gun 
or  a  color  on  our  part  McClellan  acknowledged  a  loss  of  about 
12,000  men,  and  Lee's  reports  show  his  loss  to  be  more  than 
13,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  25,000  men  on  the  part  of  both 
armies  in  one  day.  While  the  victory  seems  to  have  been  with 
us,  no  advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation  and  Lee  quietly 
recrossed  the  Potomac,  and  was  again  on  the  familiar  soil  of 
Virginia. 

Next  came  Fredericksburg  with  its  frightful  and  useless 
slaughter.    The  only  redeeming   feature  of  the  sad  occasion 
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seems  to  have  been  the  unusual  and  unlooked  for  candor  and 
modesty  of  its  brave  commander,  Bumside,  in  taking  all  the 
blame  of  the  failure  upon  himself.  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded Bumside,  and  on  April  28  to  30,  '63,  our  army  was 
again  thrown  south  of  the  Rappahannock  and  the  tragedy  of 
Chancellorsville  enacted.  The  remnant  of  our  army  retired  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  within  a  week,  with  an  admitted 
loss  on  our  part  of  17,000  men,  coupled  with  the  cheerful 
assurance  that  we  have  in  the  meantime  killed  and  disabled 
12,864  of  the  enemy.  Both  Commanders  issued  Special  Orders 
to  their  respective  troops  congratulating  them  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  the  movement  of  the  past  week.  The  fact  was,  both 
sides  were  whipped.  Stonewall  Jackson's  movement  of  an  en- 
tire Corps  around  our  right  flank  and  rear,  was  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  effective  incidents  of  the  battle  and  his  death 
wound  received  there,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Confederacy. 

Within  a  month  of  Chancellorsville,  Lee  quietly  with- 
drew the  bulk  of  his  army  from  Hooker's  front,  passed  into 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  marched  directly  for  the  Potomac, 
crossed  the  river,  proceeded  up  the  Cumberland  valley  thro* 
the  state  of  Maryland,  and  into  Pennsylvania,  levying  contri- 
butions from  farms,  cities,  and  villages  for  money  and  needed 
supplies.  General  Lee  chose  an  appropriate  time  to  trans- 
fer the  war  from  Southern  to  Northern  soil.  The  question  of 
supplies  for  his  army,  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  scarce 
in  Virginia,  the  effect  upon  the  pending  draft  in  the  North,  and 
the  hope  of  recognition  by  foreign  nations  if  a  victory  could  be 
obtained,  the  fact  that  the  period  of  enlistment  of  20,000  men 
of  the  Northern  army  expired  at  about  this  time — all  seemed 
favorable  for  this  movement. 

Ten  days  after  Lee  had  commenced  his  march  to  the  north 
Hooker  seems  to  have  discovered  that  he  was  being  fooled,  and 
looking  beyond  the  Cavalry  in  his  front  discovered  that  Lee's 
army  was  gone.  The  urgent  call  from  Washington  and  Penn- 
sylvania now  gave  him  information  of  the  whereabouts  of  his 
wily  antagonist.     He  immediately  marched  northward  with 
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his  army,  but  Lee  was  already  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
Hooker  arrived  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  he  called  for  the  10,000 
men  stationed  at  Harper's  Ferry,  to  be  answered  by  General 
Halleck  that  he  regarded  Harper's  Ferry,  as  the  key  to  the  sit- 
uation. Hooker  replied  that  the  key  with  the  lock  broken  was 
of  no  great  use,  and  asked  to  be  relieved  from  command  of  the 
army.  Next  day,  June  28th,  Major  General  Geo.  G.  Meade 
assumed  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  by  order  of  the 
President.  July  1,  '63,  Gen.  Reynolds,  with  the  First  and  part 
of  the  Eleventh  Corps  moved  rapidly  thro'  the  little  village  of 
Gettysburg,  to  the  rolling  ground  beyond,  only  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing hosts  of  Lee's  confident  and  well  fed  army,  concen- 
trating upon  Gettysburg  from  the  North,  East,  and  West  in 
converging  lines,  and  the  pivotal  Three  Days'  Battle  of  the 
war  opened.  We  may  not  stop  to  examine  in  detail  the  various 
movements  made  during  that  heroic  battle.  The  ideals  of  valor 
displayed  on  the  part  of  men  and  officers  are  not  excelled  in 
the  annals  of  any  war. 

The  field  included  the  Cemetery  in  the  center.  Gulp's  Hill 
with  its  rugged  frontage  to  the  east  forming  our  right,  and  the 
hills  extending  south  from  the  Cemetery  to  Little  Round  Top, 
so  opportunely  secured  by  Warren,  who  was  not  slow,  surely, 
on  that  great  day.  The  Devil's  Den  was  in  the  wheat  field  and 
the  peach  orchard  beyond,  where  there  was  such  deadly  work, 
over  all  of  which  the  battle  raged  under  Sickles.  The  gallant 
work  of  Hancock  in  the  center  on  the  2nd  day  sending  rein- 
forcements to  Gen.  Sickles  on  his  left,  and  a  brigade  to  repulse 
the  Louisiana  "Tigers"  on  his  right, — ^all  are  inspiring  to  loyal 
Americans. 

The  field  is  now  marked  with  more  monuments  than  all 
the  other  battlefields  of  the  world.  Success  was  with  the 
enemy  during  the  first  and  perhaps  the  second  day,  but  on  the 
third  the  Union  forces  all  having  arrived  were  posted  on  that 
strong  defensive  position,  and  the  persistent  assaults  of  Lee's 
entire  army,  including  Pickett's  division  of  fresh  troops  and 
Stuart's  10,000  Cavalry  just   arrived,   were   successfully    re- 
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pulsed,  Pickett's  division  charging  across  an  open  field  and 
piercing  our  lines  constituted  the  high-water  mark  of  the  re- 
bellion, but  his  division  was  virtually  annihilated. 

Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  with  his  cavalry  was  sent  to  attack 
our  flank  and  rear  and  to  be  met  by  General  D.  McM.  Gregg 
with  our  cavalry.  The  famous  saber  fight  ensued,  Stuart 
being  badly  beaten. 

Thus  ended  the  only  battle  on  Northern  soil  during  the 
g^eat  Civil  War.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Recording  Angel 
upon  hearing  Lee's  order  to  pierce  our  center  in  front  and 
attack  our  rear  with  their  fresh  troops,  sat  with  pen  in  hand 
ready  to  record  the  birth  of  a  new  Nation  should  those  move- 
ments succeed.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  record  was  not 
made  and  that  the  sun  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  then 
commenced  its  downward  course  and  continued  until  Appo- 
mattox, when  it  set  to  rise  no  more.  The  South  should  have 
surrendered  immediately  after  Gettysburg  and  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg,  which  events  occurred  on  the  same  day.  No  one 
seems  to  have  suggested  it  to  Gen.  Lee  and  he  showed  no  for- 
wardness in  offering  it,  so  we  had  a  continuance  of  the  con- 
flict nearly  two  years. 

In  1864,  General  Grant  having  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand all  our  armies  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  about  the  1st  of  May  moved  said  army  across  the  Rapi- 
dan,  and  it  started  on  its  last  journey  to  Richmond,  only  to  be 
met  by  the  vigilant  Lee  in  the  Wilderness,  where  ensued  a 
three  days'  carnage,  after  which  Gen.  Grant  writes  his  cele- 
brated message  containing  the  words,  "and  I  propose  to  fight 
it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  It  took  all  summer, 
all  the  next  winter,  and  well  into  the  next  spring  to  accomplish 
his  object.  The  various  battles  from  the  Wilderness  to  Peters- 
burg, including  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Turner's  Farm, 
and  Cold  Harbor,  were  efforts  on  our  part  to  reach  Richmond 
by  defeating  the  opposing  Army,  but  we  were  generally  re- 
pulsed, for  our  army  was  on  the  outer  line,  and  usually  had 
to  charge  fortified  works.  Within  ten  weeks  after  crossing  the 
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Rapidan  we  lost  about  63,000  men,  a  number  equal  to  Lee's  en- 
tire army,  but  there  was  no  thought  or  talk  of  turning  back.  It 
was  understood  that  it  was  a  fight  to  the  finish.  The  govern- 
ment at  last  was  drawing  upon  its  boundless  resources  of  men 
and  money  to  end  the  conflict.  During  the  winter  of  '64 
and  *65  our  base  of  operations  was  at  City  Point  on  the  James 
River,  where  great  ocean  steamers  could  unload  their  supplies. 
We  maintained  a  line  forty  miles  long,  from  north  of  Richmond 
around  east  of  the  city,  and  down  the  north  bank  of  the  James 
River  to  near  the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  thence  across  the  James 
and  the  Peninsula  to  Point  of  Rocks,  thence  across  the  Appo- 
mattox to  within  three  miles  of  Petersburg,  thence  around 
that  city  with  constantly  swinging  flank  movements  to  our 
left  extending  our  line  east  and  south  of  the  doomed  city.  Our 
army  captured  one  after  another  of  the  railroads  centering  in 
Petersburg  and  our  line  was  fortified  as  we  advanced. 
A  military  railroad  was  built  from  City  Point  in  rear  of  our 
line. 

These  advances  were  not  made  without  loss.  Lee  stub- 
bornly resisted  every  movement,  but  as  we  had  the  larger 
force,  and  the  fight  was  in  the  open  country  we  usually  pressed 
the  enemy  back.  April  1st  found  us  in  possession  of  all  the 
railroads  leading  into  Petersburg  from  the  East  and  South.  A 
general  advance  was  ordered,  resulting  in  the  hard  fought 
fights  of  Hatcher's  Run  and  Five  Forks,  where  Sheridan  was 
victorious,  the  enemy's  fortified  lines  in  our  front  being  weak- 
ened, and  a  rush  upon  our  part  carried  the  lines  at  every  point. 
After  a  strenuous  effort  to  stay  our  triumphant  progress,  Lee, 
at  10  o'clock  a.m.  on  Sunday,  April  2nd,  sent  this  startling  dis- 
patch to  President  Davis  at  Richmond :  "My  lines  are  broken 
in  three  places,  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this  evening." 

Being  driven  from  their  fortifications  the  only  salvation 
for  Lee  was  to  concentrate  his  army.  He  made  an  effort  to 
accomplish  this,  withdrawing  his  forces  from  Petersburg  to  the 
northwest,  and  from  Richmond  to  the  southwest,  hoping  to 
effect  a  consolidation  near  Amelia  Court  House.    The  severed 
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fragments  of  the  proud  army  of  Northern  Virginia  were  hard 
pressed  on  every  hand  by  vigilant  pursuers.  Our  forces  were 
so  far  south  and  west  as  to  be  able  to  project  columns  toward 
Lynchburg  on  shorter  lines  than  could  Lee.  The  2nd  and  6th 
Corps  found  themselves  southwest  of  Lee  on  April  5th  and 
were  formed  for  the  first  time  during  the  war  in  battle  array 
facing  northeast,  and  on  April  6thy  marched  forward  to  meet 
the  foe.  During  the  night  of  the  5th,  Lee  swung  his  army 
around  our  flank  to  the  north  and  west,  thence  southwest 
toward  Farmville.  Then  it  was  a  race  for  life  between  a  divid- 
ed, fleeing,  and  hungry  army,  and  the  victorious  hosts  who 
were  pushing  forward  on  every  side.  It  was  apparent  to  all 
that  the  end  was  near.  General  Grant  opened  the  correspond- 
ence by  proposing  to  General  Lee  that  he  surrender.  Lee  re- 
sponded by  evading  the  direct  question  of  Grant.  In  the  mean- 
time Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  and  a  Corps  of  infantry  had 
passed  Lee's  left  and  taken  position  directly  across  his  path  of 
retreat.  When  Lee  attempted  to  push  back  the  cavalry  in  his 
front,  long  lines  of  infantry  were  revealed  to  his  astonished 
gaze,  and  there  their  advance  was  checked,  the  white  flag  was 
displayed  causing  cessation  of  hostilities,  while  Grant  and  Lee 
conferred  upon  the  terms  of  a  surrender. 

While  this  conference  was  taking  place  the  2nd  Corps  was 
waiting  the  final  result,  not  knowing  whether  the  order  would 
be  an  advance  to  a  desperate  struggle  or  whether  Lee  would 
surrender.  After  waiting  an  hour  or  so  an  aid  of  General 
Meade  rode  up,  raised  his  cap  and  announced  that  General  Lee 
had  surrendered.  The  scene  which  followed  baffles  descrip- 
tion. Ten  thousand  caps  were  swung  in  air,  soldiers  played 
leapfrog,  clasped  and  caressed  their  companions,  strong  men 
with  bronzed  faces  sat  on  their  horses  with  tears  coursing 
down  their  cheeks,  each  man  in  his  own  peculiar  way  manifest- 
ing the  supreme  joy  that  filled  his  heart  as  the  burden  from  his 
shoulders  seemed  rolled  away.  The  war  was  over.  Our  flag 
was  to  be  the  only  flag  in  all  the  broad  land.  The  right  had  tri- 
umphed and  the  Nation  lives.    Our  days  of  waiting,  watching. 
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and  fighting  were  over.  We  were  going  home.  Grant's  final 
terms  were  a  surprise  to  Lee  and  the  world.  No  display  was 
to  be  made.  The  officers  were  to  sign  paroles  for  themselves 
and  their  men,  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States 
until  duly  exchanged ;  to  retain  their  side  arms  and  horses,  and 
be  allowed  to  return  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
United  States  authorities  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
paroles,  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  may  reside.  This  last 
phrase  was  highly  appreciated  by  those  concerned. 

What  about  the  men  who  surrendered  on  that  occasion? 
Those  who  survived  are  now  American  citizens.  As  we 
marched  back  toward  Burksville  many  Confederate  soldiers 
walked  by  our  side,  brave,  cheerful,  hopeful,  glad  that  the  war 
was  at  last  over,  wondering  what  the  treatment  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  them  would  be.  All  appeared  to  act  in  good  faith, 
returning  to  their  homes  determined  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  the 
terms  of  their  surrender.  Their  leader  finally  presided  over 
"Washington  College"  in  his  State.  In  accepting  this  position 
he  wrote  as  follows :  "I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  har- 
mony and  in  no  way  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  state  and 
General  Government  directed  to  that  object." 

With  views  perhaps  (somewhat)  mellowed  by  the  passing 
of  forty  years  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Government  had  at 
that  time  invited  a  conference  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  South,  and  made  an  earnest  effort  to  harmonize  on  some 
basis  of  reunited  statehood  it  might  have  been  well,  and  prob- 
ably would  have  avoided  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  years  of 
reconstruction. 

Be  that  as  it  may  we  are  certain  that  there  are  important 
questions  still  before  us  demanding  earnest  thought  and  ex- 
alted patriotism. 


A  CAVALRY  VETERAN 

By  Capt.  Charles  A.  Curtis,  U.  S.  Army 
Before  the  Commandery  of  Wisconsin,  Military  Order 

of  the  Loyal  Legion,  U.  S. 

Read  May  15, 1903 

L 

IN  the  summer  of  1870,  Capt.  John  G.  Bourke  of  the  Third 
United  States  Cavalry  and  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a 
fellow  officer,  were  riding  over  a  section  of  the  wagon  road 
between  Las  Lunas  and  Fort  Wingate,  N.  M.,  at  a  point  where  a 
road  from  Arizona  intersects  it.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
intersection  under  the  shade  of  a  gfrove  of  pines  clinging  to  a 
hilly  slope,  they  paused  to  read  the  names  on  the  headboards  of 
a  little  gfraveyard,  twenty-one  in  number.  Each  grave  was 
heaped  with  loose  stones  and  set  on  its  top  was  a  rudely  let- 
tered board  giving  the  name  of  a  soldier,  his  company  and  regi- 
ment, with  the  date  of  his  death. 

"All  those  men  seem  to  have  died  on  the  same  day,  cap- 
tain," remarked  the  young  lady.  "Was  there  a  fight  here?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Capt.  Bourke.  "This  is  where  Col.  Ruck- 
er's  famous  ten-mule  wagon  train  ended  its  career.  You  can 
see  the  wagon  tires,  bolts  and  rods  on  the  flat  behind  you.  It 
ran  over  this  route  for  many  years  and  was  quite  regularly 
attacked  by  the  Navajos.  At  last  a  large  body  of  red  men 
made  a  more  savage  attack  than  usual  and  butchered  all  the 
escort  and  train  men." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,  please." 

The  captain  then  related  how  Col.  D.  H.  Rucker,  an  old 
time  and  celebrated  quartermaster,  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
ten  mules  attached  to  a  large  wagon  could  draw  more  than 
twelve  mules  attached  to  two  wagons  of  the  ordinary  size,  and 
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thus  save  the  expense  of  a  considerable  number  of  draught 
animals.  He  therefore  ordered  made  twenty  wagons  of  in- 
creased dimensions  as  an  experiment.  This  ten  mule  train 
ran  regularly  from  the  quartermaster  and  subsistence  depot 
at  Fort  Union  to  posts  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  fre- 
quently attacked  by  the  Navajos  and  as  frequently  success- 
fully defended  by  its  military  escort,  until  at  last  a  larger  body 
of  red  men  succeeded  in  destroying  the  train  and  killing  its 
gallant  defenders. 

"And  in  this  little  wayside  graveyard  lie  the  brave  men 
who  last  defended  it/'  said  the  young  woman,  looking  along 
the  line  of  small  stone  heaps  until  her  eyes  rested  upon  a  much 
larger  heap  on  the  left,  one  a  little  separated  from  the  others 
and  surmounted  by  no 'commemorative  headboard.  "But  who 
lies  under  the  larger  mound,  captain?"  she  asked,  after  a  slight 
pause. 

"That  covers  a  brave  and  faithful  cavalry  veteran,"  re- 
plied the  officer;  "one  well  known  to  many  army  men  in  these 
parts,  and  to  whose  pyramid  every  military  passer-by  adds  a 
stone."  Here  the  captain  dismounted,  and,  selecting  a  cobble 
by  the  roadside,  tossed  it  to  the  summit  of  the  heap. 

It  is  of  this  cavalry  veteran  I  offer  my  paper  for  the 
evening. 

I  was,  during  the  years  1864  and  1865,  acting  quartermas- 
ter of  a  command  of  two  companies  which  garrisoned  a  log 
fort  near  Prescott,  Ariz.  The  fort  was  an  inclosure  some  300 
feet  square,  built  of  thick  pine  logs,  set  up  vertically  in  the 
ground,  with  regular  blockhouse  bastions  of  the  colonial  period 
at  diagonal  corners,  and  having  huge  gates  of  hewn  timber  that 
swung  ponderously  on  triple  iron  hinges.  The  fort  stood  on  a 
slight  elevation  overlooking  the  post  corral,  a  structure  built 
of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  general  manner  as  the 
fort,  but  inclosing  a  much  larger  space.  In  this  corral  were 
gathered  nightly  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  troop,  the  horses  and 
mules  of  the  quartermaster,  and  the  300  head  of  cattle  and 
1,000  sheep  of  the  commissary. 
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The  presence  of  these  animals  grazing  through  the  days 
on  the  hillsides  and  intervals  about  our  reservation  was  a  spe- 
cial and  alluring  temptation  to  the  marauding  Navajos  and 
Apaches,  and  frequent  were  the  chases  and  skirmishes  we 
made   in  order  to  retain  possession  of  our  stock. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  one  company  of  regular  infantry 
and  one  troop  of  New  Mexican  volunteer  cavalry.  The  men 
composing  the  troop  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  Mexicans, 
speaking  the  Spanish  language  and  using  drill  regulations 
translated  into  that  tongue.  The  troop  had  arrived  in  mid- 
winter, after  a  long  and  fatiguing  march  of  700  miles,  and  two 
days  after  its  arrival  the  captains  had  turned  over  to  me  as  use- 
less for  further  service  sixteen  wornout,  broken-down,  sick  and 
generally  decrepit  horses.  According  to  custom  in  such  cases 
I  receipted  for  them,  and  in  due  time  ordered  them  sold  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale  to  take 
place  the  fifer  of  the  infantry  company,  a  neat  Irish  soldier  who 
acted  as  my  attendant,  being  general  guardian  to  myself  and 
my  belongings,  paused  in  the  doorway  of  my  quarters  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  matutinal  services  and  raising  his  right 
hand  to  his  cap  visor,  asked  if  he  "could  spake  t'  the  liftinint?" 
As  I  nodded  assent,  he  asked : 

"Would  the  liftinint  like  to  buy  a  fine  horse?" 

"No,  Cain,"  I  replied.  "I  have  no  use  for  a  second  and  I 
cannot  afford  the  expense." 

"But  you  can  buy  this  one  for  little  or  nothing,  sor." 

"How  much?" 

"If  the  liftinint  will  let  me  have  $5,  I'll  buy  him  the  best 
horse  in  the  post." 

"The  best  horse  in  the  post  for  $5 !  What  nonsense  you 
are  talking,  Cain !"  and  I  turned  impatiently  to  the  papers  on 
my  table.  But  Cain  continued  to  linger  in  the  doorway  at  a 
respectful  "attention,"  and  when  I  signed  the  last  paper  his 
hand  went  again  to  his  visor  and  remained  there  until  I  said : 

"Well,  what  more  have  you  to  say?" 
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"If  the  liftinint  '11  buy  the  horse  I  spake  of  he'll  niver  re- 
pint  of  his  bargain.  I've  known  the  animil  for  tin  years,  sor — 
from  the  time  I  joined  as  a  music  b'y  at  Craig,  sor." 

"Must  be  an  exceedingly  old  horse,  then?"  I  asked. 

"Norbody  knows  his  age,  sor;  he's  a  viteran;  but  he's  a 
fine  horse,  all  the  same,  sor." 

"But  I  have  no  use  for  another  horse,  Cain,  as  I  told  you 
just  now;  and  I  do  not  care  to  buy  additional  grain  and  hay 
for  an  animal  I  do  not  need." 

The  soldier  assured  me  I  need  be  to  no  expense,  as  he  had 
learned  from  the  forage  master  there  was  a  large  surplus  of 
forage  in  the  corral ;  and  at  last,  more  to  please  a  valued  and 
trustworthy  servitor,  whose  personal  attachment  to  me  I  had 
long  felt,  than  with  any  idea  of  securing  a  serviceable  horse,  I 
gave  Cain  the  $5.  In  further  conversation  I  learned  that  the 
wonderful  wreck  he  proposed  to  buy  for  me  was  one  of  the  six- 
teen to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  that  his  present  condition  was 
so  low  that  he  must  go  for  a  very  moderate  price.  I  really  did 
not  believe  one  fairly  good  animal  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
lot. 

I  did  not  attend  the  sale.  I  simply  noticed  at  its  conclu- 
sion that  the  government  money  account  had  increased  $75, 
showing  plainly  enough  that  the  value  of  the  whole  number 
was  a  little  less  than  $5  each. 

A  month  passed  and  I  had  entirely  forgotten  that  I  had 
given  Cain  $5  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  when  one  day,  as  I 
again  sat  writing  in  my  room,  I  heard  the  rapid  clatter  of  hoofs 
approaching,  and  presently  noticed  that  a  horse  had  stopped 
outside  the  walls  of  the  fort.  After  a  delay  sufficiently  long  to 
secure  the  animal  there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and  to  my 
"come  in,"  Cain  appeared  on  the  threshold,  straight  and  erect, 
with  his  hand  at  salute,  and  said :  "Will  the  liftinint  come  out 
and  inspect  his  horse  ?"  The  fact  that  I  had  been  speculating 
in  horseflesh  was  at  once  recalled,  and  I  passed  outside  with 
some  curiosity  to  witness  the  result. 
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Cain  had  preceded  me  a  few  minutes,  and  I  found  him 
awaiting  my  arrival  in  a  clump  of  cedars,  holding  by  a  halter- 
strap  a  fine,  large  bay  horse,  in  good  flesh,  smooth  as  satin  and 
bright  eyed  as  a  colt.  He  led  him  about  for  me  to  examine  his 
points,  and  afterward  I  walked  about  the  animal,  patting  his 
slick  skin,  lifting  his  legs,  holding  his  lower  jaw  in  one  hand, 
while  I  stroked  his  nose  with  the  other  and  looked  into  his  in- 
telligent eyes,  the  horse  pricking  his  ears  toward  me  and 
following  my  motions  with  apparent  interest. 

I  sat  down  on  a  log  which  had  been  rejected  by  the  fort 
builders  and  looked  long  at  the  metamorphosed  creature  before 
I  spoke. 

"So  this  is  the  horse  you  bought  for  $5,  Cain  ?"  I  began. 

"Four  dollars  and  forty  cents,  sor.  I  bought  the  halter 
with  what  was  left,  sor." 

"But  I  can't  see  how  such  a  horse  could  be  had  for  that 
money.  And  this  is  really  one  of  those  miserable  things  I  sold 
at  auction?" 

"Not  a  bit  else,  sor,"  said  the  delighted  Cain,  his  face 
glowing  with  pleasure  at  my  wonderment  as  well  as  evident 
approval  of  the  result  of  his  venture. 

"Has  he  a  name?"  I  asked. 

"Two-Bits,  sor." 
"Two-Bits — twenty-five  cents — how  did  he  get  that  name, 
Cain?" 

"He  won  it  in  a  race  at  Fort  Craig  in  '58,  sor." 

In  answer  to  further  questions  I  learned  something  of  the 
horse's  history.  Cain  fastened  him  to  a  tree,  and  as  he  talked, 
paced  backward  and  forward,  occasionally  pausing  to  pat  his 
favorite's  neck  as  he  mentioned  certain  things.  He  said  that 

one  day  when  he  went  to  the  corral  £or  my  ssAdi^  horsA  h^  had 

seen  a  man  kicking  and  beating  an  old  steed  to  make  him  rise 
to  his  feet.  The  animal  made  repeated  efforts  to  do  so,  but  each 
time  sank  back  through  weakness.  Cain  became  interested  and 
approaching  to  dissuade  the  man  from  his  abuse  of  the  animal 
recognized  an  old  acquaintance  from  a  peculiar  star  in  the  fore- 
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head  and  certain  odd  saddle  marks.  He  even  insisted  that  the 
horse  recognized  him  and  placed  his  muzzle  in  his  palm  ap- 
pealingly.  From  some  knowledge  of  horseflesh  picked  up  in  the 
old  country  and  before  his  enlistment  in  the  army,  the  soldier 
perceived,  after  a  careful  examination,  that  the  horse  was  not 
permanently  disabled,  but  simply  suffering  from  ill  treatment 
and  neglect.  He  began  to  care  for  the  beast  at  once,  and  as 
soon  as  the  auction  was  ordered  determined  to  ask  me  to  buy 
him. 

Cain's  first  knowledge  of  Two-Bits  began  when  the  horse 
belonged  to  the  Mounted  Rifles  at  Fort  Craig,  New  Mexico,  in 
1859.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year  the  officers  of  the 
fort  and  the  ranchmen  of  the  neighborhood  got  up  a  horse  race 
by  way  of  celebrating  the  day.  The  races  were  to  be  one  for 
American  horses  over  an  eight-hundred  yard  straightaway 
course,  and  one  for  bronchos  over  a  course  of  three  hundred 
yards.  On  the  day  before  the  race  the  first  sergeants  of  the 
Rifles  waited  upon  a  second  lieutenant  and  persuaded  him  to 
enter  a  troop  horse  which  had  been  assigned  as  a  mount  to  one 
of  their  number.    All  the  entries  were  to  be  ridden  by  soldiers. 

When  the  horses  assembled  in  the  afternoon,  the  officers 
walked  around  the  troop  horse,  which  was  to  be  ridden  by  the 
infantry  fifer  boy,  Joe  Cain,  commenting  upon  his  appearance 
and  wondering  how,  if  he  possessed  any  merits,  he  had  hither- 
to escaped  their  notice.  One  of  their  number  seemed  to  voice 
their  general  sentiment,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  inspection,  he 
remarked:  **I  wouldn't  give  two-bits  for  that  horse's  chance 
to  win  the  prize." 

The  race  came  oflf  and  the  carefully  groomed  and  finely 
caparisoned  horses  of  the  officers  and  civilians  and  the  plainly 
pqiiipppd  favorite  of  the  i»n1i5;ted  men  burst  down  the  track  in 
line  to  arrive  scattered  and  blown  at  the  goal,  with  the  de- 
spised troop  horse  three  lengths  in  advance.  From  that  day 
the  victor  was  known  as  Two-Bits. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  late  civil  war  all  mounted  regi- 
ments were  made  cavalry.    This  wiped  out  of  existence  the 
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two  dragoon  regiments  and  the  rifle  regiment,  the  latter  being 
re-christened  the  Third  cavalry,  and  ordered  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  east  for  service  in  the  field.  The  horses  of  the  regiment 
were  left  behind  and  turned  over  to  the  First  New  Mexican 
volunteer  cavalry.  Two-Bits  was  assigned  to  the  troop  which 
was  then  a  part  of  the  Fort  Whipple  garrison.  He  had  run 
down  on  the  march  to  Arizona,  been  condemned  and  ordered 
sold,  had  been  recognized  by  his  old  jockey  of  the  Fort  Craig 
races,  had  been  purchased  by  me  and  was  now  once  more  in 
good  flesh  and  condition. 

From  the  date  of  my  first  interview  with  Two-Bits  he  be- 
came my  favorite  mount.  I  rode  him  on  many  long  marches  in 
the  weary  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  I  took  constant  pains  to 
win  a  place  in  his  affections,  and  often  felt  great  surprise  at  his 
rare  intelligence  and  discernment.  He  never  deserted  me  in  a 
place  of  danger,  no  matter  what  the  temptation.  I  will  men- 
tion two  cases.  Once  when  I  had  ridden  down  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Verde  some  thirty  miles  from  the  fort  on  a  solitary 
fishing  excursion,  I  strolled  along  its  banks  for  several  hours, 
standing  by  pools  and  handling  a  rod,  while  a  carbine  rested  in 
my  left  elbow  and  two  revolvers  hung  at  my  waist,  looking 
over  my  shoulders  for  Indians  more  frequently  than  the  fish 
favored  me  with  bites.  Suddenly  Two-Bits,  who  had  been 
grazing  near  by  unpicketed,  came  trotting  down  beside  me  in 
considerable  excitement.  Without  stopping  to  look  into  the 
cause  I  dropped  tackle  and  basket  and  mounting  rode  to  an 
eminence  from  which  I  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
nearly  half  a  mile  away,  a  party  of  mounted  Apaches  who  had 
been  concealed  by  a  fringe  of  willows  from  my  fishing  place. 
As  soon  as  they  saw  I  had  discovered  them  they  whooped  and 
gave  chase,  but  the  long  legs  of  Two-Bits  made  nothing  of 
running  away  and  I  was  soon  beyond  their  reach. 

The  second  incident  occurred  when  I  was  returning  from 
a  hay  camp,  ten  miles  from  the  post.  I  was  riding  at  a  walk 
along  a  level  road,  which  was  skirted  on  my  left  with  a  thick 
growth  of  greasewood.    My  left  foot  was  out  of  the  stirrup.    A 
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sudden  shot  from  cover  cut  my  coat  collar  and  caused  the  horse 
to  spring  suddenly  to  the  right.  Having  no  support  on  my 
left  and  being  taken  off  my  guard  I  toppled  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  fortunately  landed  on  my  feet  and  facing  the  am- 
buscade, so  I  quickly  covered  the  spot  with  my  rifle.  Two- 
Bits  did  not  stir  after  I  fell,  and  I  walked  backwards  around 
to  his  right,  mounted  in  reverse  of  custom,  still  covering  the 
possible  enemy,  and  rode  away,  first  slowly  and  then  at  a  run 
until  beyond  rifle  range.  Then  I  saw  three  Apaches  rise  from 
the  brush. 

Again  when  Lieut.  Barr  and  myself,  with  fifteen  men  had 
been  for  four  days  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  Indians  which  had 
run  off  the  stock  of  a  neighboring  ranch,  and  recaptured  it 
after  a  sharp  skirmish,  we  found  one  of  our  sergeants  unable 
to  sit  on  his  saddle  from  wounds.  We  removed  the  saddle 
from  his  horse  and  padding  the  animal's  back  with  blankets 
did  our  best  to  make  the  man  as  comfortable  as  possible.  He 
rode  quietly  for  some  time  and  then  asked  to  be  placed  on  Two- 
Bits.  After  this  incident  the  horse  seemed,  if  possible,  to  be  a 
greater  favorite  with  the  men  than  before,  for  no  man  of  our 
party  could  be  made  to  believe  that  the  old  horse  did  not  under- 
stand the  necessity  of  treading  quietly  with  his  sensitive 
burden.  

n. 

As  the  Fourth  of  July,  1865,  approached,  in  the  dearth  of 
other  material  and  the  abundance  of  horses,  the  citizens  of 
Prescott  determined  to  offer  a  series  of  horse  and  pony  races 
as  attractions,  and  there  was  at  once  considerable  excitement 
in  horse  circles  in  consequence.  Officers  of  the  garrison  caught 
the  excitement  and  vied  with  the  ranchmen  and  miners,  look- 
ing over  their  favorites  with  a  view  to  capturing  the  various 
prizes  and  stakes.  Fast  horses  ran  daily  over  the  piece  of  level 
road  which  stretched  for  five  miles  to  the  north  of  the  fort, 
and  the  betting  men  were  watching  their  paces  with  a  view  to 
staking  their  money  on  the  winning  steed. 
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A  few  days  after  the  conditions  of  the  races  were  published 
Cain  proposed  that  I  enter  Two-Bits  for  the  800-yard  race 
open  to  American  horses,  assuring  me  that  if  I  would  do  so  I 
was  sure  to  win  the  principal  prize  and  whatever  bets  I  chose 
to  make  on  the  result.  Not  having  much  faith  in  the  ability  of 
the  old  racer  to  repeat  the  victory  of  seven  years  before,  I  de- 
clined to  entertain  the  proposition  and  immediately  plunged 
the  ambitious  fifer  into  the  depths  of  despair.  For 
several  days  he  moped  about  his  duties  in  a  silent  and  dejected 
manner,  until  his  evident  misery  aroused  my  sympathy  and 
one  morning  after  he  had  set  my  rooms  in  order  I  asked  him 
to  remain  a  few  moments  and  then  referred  to  the  subject 
which  I  knew  held  full  possession  of  his  thoughts  with  the 
question : 

"You  do  not  suppose,  Cain,  that  such  an  old  horse  as  Two- 
Bits  would  stand  any  chance  in  that  race  ?'* 

"He  would,  jist  that,  sor,'*  he  answered  with  emphasis. 

"But  he  is  very  old  Cain.    He  must  he  20  at  the  very  least. 

"Yes,  sor ;  and  he  grows  faster  as  he  grows  older,  sor." 

Evidently  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  against  Two-Bit's 
being  entered  for  the  race  with  a  person  so  prejudiced  as  Cain; 
but  I  continued : 

"Your  affection  for  your  old  favorite,  Cain,  misleads  you 
as  to  his  capabilities.  I  know  him  to  be  easy  and  free  under 
the  saddle,  and  the  best  horse  I  ever  rode,  but  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  him  to  beat  young  horses  at  his  age,  and  after 
all  the  ill-treatment  he  has  undergone." 

"I  wish  the  liftinint  would  jist  give  me  the  trial  of  him ; 
that's  all.  There's  not  a  baste  in  these  parts  that  is  his 
aqual." 

"But  you  are  not  reasonable  about  this,  Cain.  Because 
Two-Bits  won  a  race  when  he  was  13  years  old  is  no  sign  that 
he  can  do  so  when  he  is  20.  There  is  that  fine  black  of  the 
ranchman  Woolsey;  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  any 
horse  in  Arizona  taking  the  lead  of  him  ?" 

"That's  jist  it,  sor.     The  consait  of  that   man  Woolsey 
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nades  a  rebuke,  sor,  and  Two-Bits  can  give  him  one  aisy.  I 
know  the  horse,  sor.  If  the  liftinint  will  pardon  an  ould 
soldier  for  makin'  so  bould  as  to  put  up  an  opinion  against  his, 
I  beg  lave  to  remind  him  that  I  have  rode  the  winning  horse 
in  miny  a  race  in  the  ould  country  and  in  this,  and  while  I'm 
free  to  admit  Two-Bits  does  not  equal  the  racing  stock  of  the 
quality  and  gintry,  he  is  far  beyant  anything  this  side  of  the 
wather." 

I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  my  comrades 
of  the  Loyal  Legion  that  I  surrendered  at  once  and  handed  the 
entrance  fee  to  the  races  to  my  old  striker.  I  simply  remarked : 
"I  will  allow  you  to  run  him,  Cain ;  but  be  careful  about  stak- 
ing much  money  on  him." 

"ril  put  my  last  dollar  on  him,  sor,  and  all  I  can  borrow 
of  me  friends.  If  you'll  make  a  good  bet,  sor,  you  can  be  sure 
to  win,"  was  the  answer  of  the  overjoyed  soldier. 

"I  shall  not  bet.  I  pay  the  entrance  as  part  of  what  I  owe 
you  for  procuring  me  so  fine  a  horse.  I  do  not  believe  you 
will  ride  him  to  victory;  but  should  you  chance  to  do  so  the 
prize  shall  be  yours." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  and  I  found  myself  most 
heartily  wishing  the  old  warhorse  might  again  win  a  race  and, 
in  spite  of  my  argument  with  Cain,  half  believing  he  would.  I 
began  to  recall  the  many  evidences  I  had  had  of  the  horse's 
speed  in  pursuit  of  Indians,  and  in  retreats  when  the  Indian  in 
turn  was  the  pursuer.  I  could  but  believe  it  was  in  him  to  win. 
I  frequently  stood  out  of  sight  in  a  clump  of  cedars  on  the  bluflF 
and  watched  the  skill  with  which  Cain  put  Two-Bits  through  a 
course  of  training  over  the  level  road  below.  The  beautiful 
stride  of  the  horse  and  his  intelligent  response  to  his  rider's 
efforts  began  to  strengthen  my  hopes  into  almost  certainty  that 
he  would  win. 

On  the  day  of  the  race  I  sat,  a  by  no  means  calm  and  dis- 
interested spectator,  on  a  stool  near  the  goal.  I  will  spare  you 
the  details  further  than  to  say  that  Two-Bits  had  been  looked 
over  critically  by  the  owners  of  the  favorite  horses,  and  that 
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all  had  re-echoed  the  sentiment,  if  not  precise  words,  of  the 
officer  at  Fort  Craig,  seven  years  before,  when  he  said  he  would 
not  give  two-bits  for  his  chance  to  win  the  race.  Few  citizens 
took  any  risks  on  the  veteran  horse,  but  I  noticed  all  the  horse- 
less infantry  officers  and  men  put  up  generously  of  their 
means. 

After  the  ponies,  mustangs  and  bronchos  had  raced,  the 
principal  event — the  race  of  the  American  horses — came  off. 
It  ended  as  at  Fort  Craig.  Two-Bits  coming  in  with  dilated 
nostrils  and  blazing  eyes,  'mid  the  thundering  cheers  of  the 
soldiers,  fully  three-lengths  ahead.  Cain  was  nearly  smothered 
by  the  embraces  of  his  comrades,  who  very  justly  attributed 
a  deserved  proportion  of  the  horse's  success  to  his  skill  as  a 
jockey,  and  afterward  he  proudly  led  the  victor  back  to  the  fort, 
the  center  of  a  crowd  of  blue  coats  and  the  possessor  of  the 
principal  prize  and  generous  winnings. 

I  have  related  the  foregoing  incidents  in  an  attempt  to  in- 
terest you  in  the  personality  of  my  horse.  He  is  the  hero  of 
my  story — the  men  are  only  accessories.  The  principal  inci- 
dent, to  which  all  I  have  said  is  but  a  preface,  now  follows. 


III. 

In  the  fall  of  1860,  the  Indian  troubles  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  became  so  serious  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  we  could  maintain  our  postal  communications  with 
the  outer  world.  Every  little  while  an  express  rider  would 
fail  to  make  his  appearance  when  due,  and  an  expedition  sent 
in  search  of  him  often  found  his  body  by  the  roadside,  in  some 
dense  chaparral  or  rugged  defile,  stripped,  scalped  and  muti- 
lated, the  contents  of  the  express  pouch  scattered  for  yards 
around,  torn  and  soiled  The  danger  became  at  last  so  great 
that  single  riders  could  not  be  hired  for  the  service,  and  parties 
of  ten  or  fifteen  cavalrymen  were  sent  over  the  most  danger- 
ous sections  of  the  route.  But  even  numbers  were  not  always 
a  sufficient  protection  from  attack,  as  I  once  learned  when 
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sent  to  look  for  a  five  day's  overdue  express  and  discovered  all 
the  men  dead  and  mutilated  in  the  usual  Indian  way. 

On  the  20th  day  of  October,  in  the  year  mentioned,  a  dis- 
patch was  received  from  San  Francisco,  with  accompan3ring  in- 
structions, that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  without  delay.  Accordingly  I  advertised  for  a  civilian 
express  rider, offering  the  highest  pay  allowed  for  such  service. 
The  route  being  to  the  northeast,  it  was  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance over  a  section  of  country  lying  between  the  Navajo  and 
Apache  ranges  and  not  generally  looked  upon  as  especially 
dangerous.  Still  there  was  no  response  to  my  offer,  and  I  be- 
gan to  consider  the  expediency  of  asking  for  a  detail  from  the 
cavalry  for  the  service  when  a  proposition  came  from  an  un- 
expected quarter.  The  sergeant  whom  I  have  before  mentioned 
as  having  been  wounded  and  brought  to  the  fort  on  the  back  of 
Two-Bits  from  an  Indian  expedition,  came  to  my  quarters  and 
offered  to  carry  the  dispatch  provided  I  would  let  him  use  my 
favorite  horse. 

This  sergeant  had  been  my  acting  quartermaster  sergeant 
from  the  time  I  left  New  Mexico.  His  name  was  Porter,  and  by 
birth  he  was  a  Londonderry  Irishman  of  gentle  descent  and  a 
graduate  of  Edinburgh  university,  facts  ascertained  some  years 
later.  He  was  known  in  the  regiment  as  a  man  of  rare  qualifi- 
cations, and  was  usually  assigned  some  duty  requiring  clerical 
skill.  He  was  a  handsome,  soldierly  fellow,  of  refined  features, 
gentlemanly  bearing,   good  height  and  undoubted   courage. 

When  the  sergeant  made  the  proposition  that  he  would 
perform  the  express  service  if  he  could  ride  Two-Bits,  I  im- 
mediately replied: 

"Two-Bits  is  my  private  property,  sergeant,  and  is  not 
subject  to  such  detail." 

"I  know  that,  sir ;  but  he  has  special  qualities  for  the  duty." 

"Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  other  horses  in  the  corral,  I 
think." 

"No  horse  there,  sir,  possesses  just  his  qualities.  He  is 
well  fitted  for  dangerous  service  such  as  this  is  likely  to  prove. 
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He  is  fleet,  he  will  not  whinny  nor  do  anything  to  attract 
attention  in  an  Indian  country.  He  will  not  desert  his  rider 
if  turned  loose,  and  he  will  not  be  stampeded  if  his  rider  sleeps 
while  he  grazes." 

"You  seem  to  have  studied  his  character  well,  sergeant." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  know  the  horse  very  well,  but  no  better  than 
yourself  or  most  of  the  men  of  the  garrison.  He  is  a  remark- 
able animal.  He's  well  drilled,  a  thorough  soldier  and  exceed- 
ingly intelligent.  He  seems  always  to  understand  what  is  re- 
quired of  him." 

"But  really,  sergeant,  I  do  not  want  him  to  go  on  such  a 
trip.  I  fear  I  should  never  see  him  again.  The  trip  would  prove 
a  tremendous  strain  upon  such  an  old  horse." 

"He  shall  have  the  tenderest  care,  sir.  I  will  treat  him  as 
he  deserves." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sergeant.  He  would  be  sure  of 
good  treatment  from  all  of  our  men.  In  fact,  he  is  always  made 
a  comrade  of  by  every  one.  Let  me  think  over  your  proposi- 
tion and  consult  the  commanding  officer  about  it.  Come  round 
again  in  about  an  hour." 

After  Sergeant  Porter  had  left  I  turned  the  proposition 
over  in  my  mind  for  some  time  and  then  walked  to  the  com- 
manding officer's  quarters  and  mentioned  it  to  him.  He  at  once 
fell  in  with  the  offer  and  advised  me  to  let  the  horse  go.  He 
said  the  beast  could  not  be  in  better  hands,  and  that  there  was 
little  doubt  but  he  would  go  through  safely,  without  extra  fa- 
tigue, and  return  to  me  in  a  few  weeks.  He  said  he  would  con- 
vene a  board  of  officers  to  appraise  his  value  so  that  should  he 
be  lost  I  could  put  in  a  claim  for  proper  reimbursement.  I 
agreed  and  next  morning  the  board  sat  and  appraised  the  value 
of  my  five-dollar  horse  at  nearly  two  hundred  dollars  in  gold. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October,  Sergeant  Porter, 
mounted  on  Two-Bits,  rode  out  of  Fort  Whipple,  amid  the 
hearty  good  wishes  and  handshakes  of  men  and  officers.  He 
carried  a  mail  pouch  weighing  twenty  pounds,  ah  overcoat, 
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and  three  blankets,  a  carbine  and  two  revolvers,  and  six  days' 
rations. 

The  adventures  of  horse  and  rider,  after  we  saw  them  dis- 
appear behind  the  "red  rocks,"  five  miles  below  the  fort,  were 
related  to  me  in  1867,  at  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico,  by  Porter, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the 
army.  I  had  not  met  him  before  since  he  started  on  his  jour- 
ney as  military  expressman. 

For  three  days  the  ride  was  without  incident  worth  re- 
lating. The  first  two  of  these  the  sergeant  rode  in  the  day 
time,  the  third  in  the  night,  and  on  the  fourth  he  did  not 
leave  his  stopping  place  until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  2 
o'clock  he  dismounted  on  the  crest  of  a  range  of  hills  overlook- 
ing, toward  the  northeast,  a  plain  which  extended  right  and 
left  nearly  to  the  horizon,  and  in  front  of  him,  at  least  twenty 
miles  to  the  broken  and  hilly  country  beyond.  The  plain  was 
as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  lake;  its  face  covered  with  many 
varieties  of  cactus,  the  cereus  giganteus  towering  here  and 
there  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  the  yuccas,  palms,  dates  and 
Spanish  bayonet  and  myriads  of  other  thorny  and  lacerating 
vegetation  extending  in  every  direction.  From  the  edge  of  the 
plain  below  him  stretched  the  narrow  thread  of  the  military 
road,  straight  across  to  the  foothills  beyond. 

The  path  from  the  crest  of  the  height  to  its  foot  being  ex- 
ceedingly steep  and  rough,  the  sergeant  dismounted  and  fol- 
lowed his  horse,  allowing  him  to  pick  his  way  and  take  his  own 
gait.  When  he  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity,  he 
noticed  that  there  lay  between  him  and  the  plain  a  long  low 
ridge  parallel  to  its  edge.  He  halted  in  the  ravine  formed  by 
the  ridge  and  the  hill  he  had  just  descended  to  tighten  girths 
and  straps  and  readjust  his  luggage  before  taking  the  road 
across  the  plain.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Poiter  noticed 
that  at  the  point  where  he  stood  the  road  divided  into  two,  and 
passed  over  the  intervening  ridge  about  a  hundred  yards  apart, 
descending  on  the  opposite  side  and  reuniting  again  about  a 
mile  out  on  the  plain.    The  cause  of  this  division  was  that  the 
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left  hand  road  had  been  badly  gullied  in  one  of  the  rare  and 
violent  rainfalls  peculiar  to  that  region,  and  the  wagoners  had 
made  a  new  one  to  avoid  its  roughness. 

Finishing  the  adjustment  of  the  saddle  and  its  attached 
parcels  the  sergeant  still  delayed  remounting  and  followed  his 
horse  slowly  up  the  ridge,  leaving  the  choice  of  roads  to  the 
horse,  it  being  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  horseman  whether 
the  road  was  gullied  or  not.  Two-Bits  took  the  lefthand  track 
and  moved  leisurely  up  to  the  slope,  raising  his  head  high  as  he 
approached  the  crest  to  look  beyond  it.  Suddenly  he  stopped 
and  stood  perfectly  rigid,  his  ears  set  forward  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  some  object,  evidently  in  alarm.  Porter  moved  the 
horse  backward  and  then  crept  forward  and  gazed  down  the 
opposite  slope.  Behind  a  detached  mass  of  volcanic  scoria 
which  skirted  the  left  of  the  other  road,  rising  about  100  feet 
above  the  plain  level,  four  Indians'  ponies  could  be  seen  pick- 
eted. Evidently  their  riders  were  among  the  rocks  watching 
for  the  expressman,  whom  they  naturally  supposed  would  pass 
along  the  usually  travelled  road.  Nothing  but  the  accident 
of  Two-Bits'  taking  the  old  road  had  prevented  the  sergeant 
from  falling  into  the  ambuscade  and  ending  his  life  there. 
From  the  old  road  the  ponies  were  plainly  visible  in  a  nook 
among  the  boulders ;  from  the  newer  road  they  could  not  have 
been  seen. 

The  sergeant  returned  to  his  horse,  and  again  went  care- 
fully over  his  saddle  and  equipments,  re-examined  his  carbine 
and  revolvers,  and  moved  his  ammunition  pouch  where  it 
would  be  most  convenient.  Girths,  straps,  housings  were  once 
more  thoroughly  gone  over.  When  all  was  ready.  Porter  pat- 
ted the  old  horse  affectionately  on  the  neck,  stroked  his  face 
and  said,  "Now,  old  fellow,  everything  depends  upon  your 
legs."  Porter  always  maintained  that  Two-Bits  as  fully  under- 
stood the  coming  struggle  as  he  did  himself.  His  apparent  in- 
terest in  all  the  preparations,  shown  by  a  turning  of  his  head 
without  the  flinchings  of  the  ordinary  horse,  as  the  girths  drew 
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tighter  and  tighter  about  him,  convinced  the  soldier  that  his 
horse  fully  realized  the  situation. 

When  all  was  completed  Porter  mounted  and  rode  at  a 
rapid  walk  and  as  silently  as  possible  over  the  ridge  and  down 
the  opposite  slope.  He  was  anxious  that  the  Indians  should  not 
discover  him  until  he  should  be  well  beyond  the  gillies  in  the 
road.  These  he  passed  safely,  and  as  he  rose  to  the  level 
ground  beyond,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the  mustangs  was  hold- 
ing his  head  high,  watching  his  movements.  The  thought  im- 
mediately occurred  to  the  sergeant  that  to  kill  a  pony  would 
reduce  the  number  of  pursuers  from  four  to  three.  He  took  a 
cartridge  in  his  palm,  in  order  to  reload  his  carbine  without  a 
second's  delay,  and  aiming  carefully,  fired,  killing  the  pony  in- 
stantly. He  reloaded,  and  started  his  horse  into  a  run  for  the 
plain,  and  presently  heard  the  shrill  staccato  of  the  Navajo 
war  whoop,  and  glancing  backward  saw  three  Indians  pursu- 
ing at  the  top  of  their  ponies'  speed. 

Two-Bits  threw  himself  into  the  task  of  running  away 
from  the  mustangs  with  all  the  elasticity  and  grace  which  had 
distinguished  him  on  the  race  course,  and  had  always  led  to 
victory.  He  settled  down  to  a  long  and  steady  pace,  which 
promised  soon  to  leave  his  pursuers  far  behind.  This  con- 
tinued for  several  miles  and  the  soldier  had  not  ceased  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  his  good  fortune  in  securing  his  rare 
old  horse  for  this  service,  when  he  began  reluctantly  to  realize 
that  the  distance  which  at  first  had  been  increasing  between 
him  and  his  pursuers  now  seemed  to  remain  the  same.  He  re- 
luctantly pressed  his  spurs  against  Two-Bits'  flanks  only  to 
realize  that  the  response  was  not  in  his  favor.  In  fact,  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Navajos  were  slowly  and  surely  clos- 
ing up  to  him. 

This  was  not  at  all  strange.  Two-Bits  was  an  American 
horse,  accustomed  in  garrison  and  camp  to  twelve  pounds  of 
g^ain  daily;  a  kind  of  horse  that  will  invariably  run  down  in 
flesh  on  a  grazing  diet  if  used  half  the  time.  The  mustangs 
lived  entirely  upon  grass  and  kept  in  good  condition  even 
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when  subjected  to  the  roughest  usage.  Two-Bits  was  heavy 
ladened  and  had  tasted  no  grain  for  four  days ;  the  mustangs 
were  lightly  mounted  and  filled  with  their  accustomed  forage. 
Two-Bits  was  old  and  the  mustangs  were  young.  The  odds 
were  decidedly  against  this  veteran  war-horse ;  but  he  kept  on 
with  his  long,  powerful  gallop,  while  the  Indian  ponies  fol- 
lowed with  a  short,  quick,  tireless  clatter  which  never  changed 
its  cadence  and  promised  to  overtake  the  sergeant  before  he 
could  gain  the  shelter  of  the  hills,  still  several  miles  away. 

The  flight  and  pursuit  across  the  plain  had  to  be  confined 
closely  to  the  wagon  road.  That  was  smooth  and  level  as  a 
floor  from  the  wear  of  wheels,  while  outside  of  the  track  the 
vegetation  already  alluded  to  would  seriously  wound  and  dis- 
able an  animal  attempting  to  take  a  straight  course  through 
the  spiked  obstacles. 

At  last  a  rifle  bullet  sang  between  Porter's  shoulder  and 
ear,  showing  that  the  enemy  was  within  effective  range.  Turn- 
ing in  his  saddle,  he  raised  his  carbine  and  fired,  and  a  red  man 
toppled  and  fell  to  the  ground,  while  a  riderless  pony  stopped 
by  the  wayside  and  beg^n  at  once  to  graze. 

As  the  sergeant  dropped  his  carbine  by  his  right  side  to 
place  a  new  cartridge  in  the  breech,  another  bullet  struck  his 
right  hand,  his  fingers  relaxed,  and  the  precious  weapon  drop- 
ped into  the  road.  He  dared  not  stop  to  recover  it — it 
would  be  a  useless  arm  with  a  badly  wounded  hand — so  he 
plunged  wearily  on,  looking  at  his  broken  fingers  and  flowing 
blood  with  the  first  serious  misgivings  that  his  chances  of  get- 
ting out  of  this  scrape  alive  were  desperate  indeed.  With  his 
fine  skill  as  a  marksman,  he  had  all  along  thought  he  should 
pick  oS  all  his  enemies;  but  with  no  carbine  and  a  useless  right 
hand  the  chances  were  reversed. 

Resolving,  like  the  brave  man  he  was,  to  die  game.  Porter 
hastily  bound  his  handkerchief  about  his  wounded  hand,  and 
drew  a  revolver  in  his  left.  Turning,  he  fired  shot  after  shot, 
but  with  no  eflfect  except  to  keep  the  two  Indians  hanging  over 
the  sides  of  their  horses,  until,  conceiving  a  contempt  for  his 
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inaccurate  aim,  they  sat  upright  and  sent  bullet  after  bullet 
after  him. 

The  distance  was  still  too  great  for  sure  work  and  time 
was  required  to  reload  the  old  style  rifles,  so  that  the  danger 
was  not  as  great  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  redmen 
possessed  better  weapons.  Still  two  missiles  pierced  the  ser- 
geant's shoulders,  and  from  occasional  sudden  starts,  he  knew 
his  horse  had  felt  the  sting  of  bullets.  At  last  a  lucky  shot 
from  a  revolver  caused  one  of  the  Indians  to  rein  up  suddenly, 
dismount,  and  sit  down  by  the  roadside.  The  last  Navajo  kept 
on,  however,  with  all  the  eagerness  with  which  he  began  the 
chase  apparently  unabated,  and  soon  he  succeeded  in  wound- 
ing Porter  again,  this  time  along  the  ribs. 

In  very  desperation  the  sergeant  then  suddenly  turned  his 
horse  to  the  right  about,  bore  down  quickly  upon  the  Indian 
pony,  and  before  his  rider  had  time  to  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise at  the  unexpected  movement,  he  sent  his  last  remaining 
shot  crashing  into  the  brain  of  the  mustang.  The  little  horse 
swerved  from  the  track  and  fell  headlong  into  a  cactus,  and 
before  the  Indian  could  extricate  himself  Two-Bits  and  his 
rider  were  out  of  rifle  range. 

The  pursuit  was  at  an  end,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  my 
listeners  to  know  that  the  sergeant  and  Two-Bits  were  now 
safe.  But  they  were  in  fact  very  far  from  it.  When  well  be- 
yond the  pursuit  of  the  riderless  Navajo,  Porter  slid  out  of  his 
saddle  to  examine  into  his  own  and  his  horse's  injuries.  No 
bullets  remained  in  his  own  flesh,  but  he  was  seriously  lacer- 
ated and  had  bled  profusely,  until  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand.  The  horse  had  received  severe  wounds 
in  his  quarters  and  flanks,  and  had  also  bled  considerably. 

Porter  bound  up  his  own  wounds  with  fragments  of  his 
clothing  with  fair  success,  but  was  able  to  do  nothing  for  the 
horse.  Neither  could  he  relieve  Two-Bits  by  walking.  The 
horse  refused  a  ration  of  hardbread  offered  him,  and  there  re- 
mained nothing  to  be  done  but  for  the  sergeant  to  drag  him- 
self painfully  into  the    saddle  and  resume  his   journey.    Re- 
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mounting  was  not  accomplished  without  great  difficulty,  and 
only  by  the  aid  of  a  date  tree  which  forked  conveniently  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  excitement  of  the  flight  and  chase 
was  over,  and  the  nerves  of  both  man  and  beast  had  lost  their 
tension. 

The  end  of  the  pursuit  took  place  near  the  border  of  the 
plain,  where  the  road  beg^n  to  ascend  a  rugged  hill  country, 
and  the  twilight  of  approaching  night  had  begun  to  gather.  The 
miles  stretched  wearily  out  and  there  seemed  little  prospect  of 
continuing  the  journey  to  still  far  away,  Fort  Wingate.  To 
stop  to  rest  the  horse  without  water  would  be  to  invite  death. 
It  was  this  very  hopelessness  which  caused  the  soldier  to  press 
on  into  the  increasing  darkness,  putting  off  a  halt  which  he 
felt  sure  would  be  final. 

Still  creeping  slowly  onward,  he  at  last  surmounted  a 
height  overlooking  a  broad  valley,  and  on  the  other  side  saw  a 
bright  fire  burning,  which  occasionally  disappeared  and  reap- 
peared as  if  persons  were  passing  before  it.  The  hopes  of  the 
soldier  were  momentarily  revived,  and  then  with  the  reflection 
that  the  fire  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  quickly  depressed. 

However,  even  enemies  sometimes  proved  friendly  to 
those  in  distress  was  a  second  reflection,  and  he  pressed  on. 

Two-Bits  had  become  so  weak  that  he  hardly  more  than 
moved,  and  hours  elapsed  before  the  valley  was  crossed  and 
he  brought  his  rider  near  the  fire.  He  was  ascending  the  hill- 
side on  which  the  fire  was  burning  when  the  rattle  of  halter 
chains  over  feed  boxes — a  sound  familiar  to  soldier  ears— came 
plainly  through  the  evening  air,  and  Porter  knew  he  was  near 
a  government  train.  With  the  welcome  sound  he  grew  faint, 
and  fell  from  the  saddle  to  the  ground,  senseless.  Two-Bits 
kept  on  into  camp,  approached  the  campfire,  looked  into  the 
faces  of  the  guard  which  sat  about  its  cheerful  blaze,  turned 
and  retraced  his  steps  a  few  yards,  staggered,  fell,  and  died. 

The  unexpected  appearance  of  a  horse,  saddled  and  brid- 
led, a  mail  pouch  strapped  on  his  back,  his  saddle  covered  with 
blood,  his  body  wounded  in  half  a  dozen  places,  his  sudden  fall 
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and  death,  started  the  whole  camp  into  activity.  The  military 
escort  was  soon  under  arms,  horses  and  mules  were  quickly 
saddled,  and  lanterns  were  soon  hurrying  down  the  road.  The 
searchers  had  not  far  to  go  before  they  came  upon  the  sergeant 
lying  apparently  lifeless.  He  was  taken  into  camp,  tenderly 
cared  for  and  taken  next  day  on  the  ten-mule  train  to  Fort 
Wingate,  where  he  received  medical  attendance  and  nursing. 

Was  Two-Bits  left  to  be  food  for  the  coyotes?  No!  The 
train  escort  was  composed  of  infantry  soldiers,  some  of  whom 
had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Craig  at  the  time  of  the  first  horse- 
race mentioned  in  this  paper;  and  after  listening  to  Porter's 
account  of  his  journey  they  gave  the  gallant  old  steed  a  sol- 
dier's burial  with  three  volleys,  and  erected  a  pyramid  of  stones 
above  his  grave. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  SHILOH. 

REMINISCENCES  BY  D.  LLOYD  JONES 
First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  16th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S. 

Vols. 

Read  October  7,  1903. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1899,  at  the  request  of 
some  of  my  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  I  prepared  a  paper  recounting  some  remi- 
niscences from  the  date  of  my  enlistment  up  to  and  including 
the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  with  an  account  of  the  opening  of  that 
engagement,  and  it  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  Wolcott  Post. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  over  the  Battlefield  and  found 
that  my  memory  as  to  distances  and  location  in  some  in- 
stances, was  incorrect. 

At  the  request  of  our  Commander,  I  present  the  same 
paper  tonight  somewhat  revised.  I  make  this  statement  so 
that  those  of  you  who  may  have  heard  it,  and  out  of  consid- 
eration for  the  writer,  may  possibly  have  remembered  portions 
of  it,  will  be  apprised  of  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  "Second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill" — ^with  amendments. 

It  was  in  September,  1861,  when  I  apprenticed  myself  as 
a  recruit  in  the  service  of  Uncle  Sam,  having  at  that  time  ap- 
pended my  name  to  a  list  of  men  proposing  to  organize  a  Com- 
pany at  Beaver  Dam,  in  this  State.  I  was  permitted  to  re- 
main on  the  farm  on  which  I  was  working  with  the  understand- 
ing that  if  the  Company  was  accepted,  I  should  come  when 
called.  On  December  9,  1861,  I  was  called,  and  on  the  10th 
our  Company  was  transported  by  rail  to  Madison,  arriving  in 
that  city  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  was  marched  to 
Camp  Randall.  We  were  quartered  in  Sibley  tents,  twenty- 
three  in  our  tent.    You  will  remember  how  those  tents  were 
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heated ;  there  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  tent, 
with  an  underground  flue  to  carry  out  the  smoke.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  gfround  was  frozen  several  feet  deep 
and  the  fires  being  built  after  our  arrival,  warmed  the  earth 
sufficiently  to  thaw  out  the  ground  under  us,  and  our  clothes 
were  saturated  by  the  moisture  rising  from  it.  No  floor  had 
been  laid  in  the  tent  and  we  lay  on  the  ground  which  had  a 
slight  covering  of  straw.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  a  farmer 
boy  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  occupying  warm  and  com- 
fortable quarters  after  his  hard  day's  work,  but  we  took  things 
cheerfully  and  without  any  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
"kicking." 

On  December  11,  1861,  we  were  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice as  Company  "C"  of  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin  Infantry  and 
remained  in  Camp  Randall  drilling,  etc.,  until  March  15, 
1862,  when  we  were  ordered  South.  This  Regiment  was  com- 
posed of  1,066  officers  and  men,  and  we  left  Camp  Randall  with 
about  1,000,  the  others  being  sick  or  on  furlough.  At  St.  Louis 
we  were  placed  aboard  a  boat  and  steamed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  to  Cairo,  thence  up  the  Ohio,  and  Tennessee  River 
to  Pittsburg  Landing,  where  we  disembarked,  and  were  as- 
signed to  the  First  Brigade,  of  the  Sixth  Division,  Army  of  the 
Tennessee,  in  which  army  we  continued  until  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Our  soldiering  now  commenced.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  detail  on  fatigue  duty.  No  teams  had  yet  been  assigned 
to  our  regiment  and  one  day,  orders  came  for  a  detail  to  go  to 
the  Landing  and  procure  the  teams  and  wagons.  We,  of 
course,  had  a  man  enlisted  as  teamster.  He  had  been  a  stage 
driver,  and  I  imagine  he  thought  when  he  enlisted  all  he  would 
have  to  do  was,  first  draw  his  pay  and  then  sit  on  a  high  seat 
with  the  ribbons  in  his  hand  and  guide  his  team  of  four  horses. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  Landing  we  found  that  the  mules  as- 
signed to  our  regiment  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Donelson, 
and  they  had  been  running  loose  for  a  month  or  more,  and, 
having  been  well  fed,  were  somewhat  frisky,  and  we  had  hard 
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work  hitching  them  up.  We  had  only  four  mules  to  a  com- 
pany. You  ought  to  have  seen  our  teamster  when  he  ascer* 
tained  the  kind  of  an  outfit  he  was  to  command.  For  some 
reason  or  other  he  had  not  realized,  up  to  this  time,  what  the 
duties  of  a  teamster  were.  He  positively  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  team. 

Having  been  bom  and  raised  in  the  mountains  of  Wales 
where  mules  and  donkeys  were  the  common  beasts  of  burden, 
I  had  no  fear  of  a  mule,  and  as  no  one  else  would  drive  our 
team,  I  was  directed  by  the  officer  in  charge  to  take  the  team 
to  Camp,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.  I  had  never  seen  a 
team  driven  with  one  line,  but  I  mounted  the  saddle-mule  and, 
after  receiving  instructions  how  to  use  the  line,  I  called  to  the 
boys  who  were  holding  the  mules*  heads  to  let  go,  and  we 
went.  My  team  was  the  first  to  leave  the  Landing  and  fortu- 
nately there  was  but  little  teaming  on  the  road  I  took.  I  let 
those  mules  go,  and  they  went;  they  wanted  to  go.  The 
wheels  of  the  wagon  were  in  the  air  more  than  half 
the  time.  As  I  now  recall  that  ride,  I  did  not  miss  a 
stump  or  a  stone  in  the  road ;  I  hit  every  one  of  them.  Teams 
that  I  met  turned  hurriedly  out  of  the  road  and  let  me  pass. 
Talk  about  Sheridan's  ride,  it  was  not  in  it  with  Private  Jones* 
wild  but  exhilarating  first,  last,  and  only  ride  in  command  of 
a  mule  team.  Like  many  another  famous  General,  I  brought 
my  command  into  camp  in  good  order,  and  thereupon  re- 
signed the  exalted  position  of  Company  Teamster,  and  as- 
sumed the  less  important  one  of  high  private  in  the  rear  rank. 

Our  Division  was  commanded  by  General  Prentiss,  our 
Brigade  by  General  Peabody,  and  the  location  of  our  camp  was 
about  two  miles  southwest  from  the  Landing  and  at  the  ex- 
treme front  of  the  Army.  On  Thursday  before  the  battle,  one 
of  the  Illinois  ''Boys,*'  who  had  been  under  fire  at  Donelson, 
strolled  into  our  Camp  and  was  quite  a  hero  among  us.  Among 
other  things  he  told  us,  was  that  we  would  have  a  fight  right 
there  in  those  woods.  I  didn't  believe  however  that  he  knew 
anjrthing  about  it,  but  wanted  to  "show  off"  before  us  new- 
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comers.  I  always  supposed  from  pictures  I  had  seen,  that 
armies  were  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  a  big  field,  and  then 
went  to  work  and  fought  each  other,  and  I  didn't  understand 
how  we  could  fight  in  those  woods.  It  did  not  take  many  days 
to  drive  that  idea  out  of  my  head. 

On  Saturday  evening,  April  5,  1862,  Companies  "A," 
"B",  "C,  and  "D"  of  our  Regiment  were  ordered  on  picket 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cassius  Fairchild,  and 
ammunition  was  served  to  us  that  evening  for  the  first  time. 
We  had  never  "handled  cartridges"  except  by  motions  up  to 
this  time.  We  marched  in  a  southerly  direction  about  half  a 
mile  or  so,  and  I  supposed  we  were  picketing  the  entire  Divi- 
sion front,  but  I  have  since  been  informed  it  was  our  Brigade 
front.  Company  "A"  was  on  the  extreme  right,  Company  "B" 
next,  then  Company  "C",  with  Company  "D"  on  the  extreme 
left.  We  threw  out  sentinels  with  the  Company  as  a  reserve. 
At  midnight  I  was  sent  out  as  one  of  the  sentinels.  It  was  one 
of  those  balmy  nights  in  the  Spring,  so  common  in  that  de- 
lightful climate.  Everything  around  me  was  perfectly  still. 
Nature  was  kind  to  us  that  night,  and  the  stillness  was  only 
disturbed  by  the  occasional  tinkle  of  a  cow  bell,  or  the  move- 
ment  of  some  wild  animal  through  the  underbrush.  I  had 
never  been  in  the  woods  alone  at  that  time  of  the  night  be- 
fore. I  thought  of  all  the  things  I  had  read  in  the  papers  about 
how  the  "Johnnies"  stole  up  to  the  pickets  and  killed  them,  and 
my  imagination  was  so  worked  up  that  the  slightest  noise 
caused  a  great  commotion  in  the  region  of  my  heart,  and  I  was 
simply  delighted  when  I  was  relieved,  as  I  had  been  several 
times  on  the  point  of  firing  at  an  imaginary  enemy. 

As  I  remember,  it  was  about  sunrise  when  I  saw  Captain 
Fox  of  company  "B"  running  from  the  right.  When  he  came 
up  to  our  captain,  he  said,  "Company  'A'  is  fighting,  and  we 
must  go  and  help  them."  Both  of  them  started  to  the  left  to 
Company  "D,"  and  in  a  very  short  time,  returned  with  that 
Company.  We  were  ordered  to  "fall  in,"  leaving  our  knap- 
sacks and  haversacks  in  a  pile  in  charge  of  a  guard.    We  never 
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did  that  any  more.  We  parted  company  with  those  knapsacks 
and  haversacks  forever.  The  knapsacks  were  fat,  well  filled 
with  all  that  went  to  make  us  comfortable  from  a  house-wife, 
to  a  good  woolen  blanket,  for  we  had  been  but  three  weeks  out 
of  our  State,  and  had  not  been  required  to  do  any  extensive 
marching.  The  sentinels  were  called  in,  and  like  a  lot  of  school 
boys,  we  went  off  to  help  Company  "A."  After  marching 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we  saw  several  wounded  covered 
with  blood  being  carried  to  the  rear.  We  were  halted  on  a 
slight  rise  of  ground,  and  in  front  of  us  was  a  small  ravine  or 
rather  depression  of  ground,  and  beyond  that  was  a  slight  rise 
of  ground.  We  had  hardly  dressed  in  line,  when  we  saw 
the  "J^l^^'^i^s"  come  up  the  hill  in  front  of  us.  It  looked  like 
a  solid  line  of  battle.  We  fired  at  them,  but  our  Captain,  think- 
ing discretion  was  "the  better  part  of  valor,"  ordered  a  retreat, 
and  we  didn't  hesitate  upon  the  order  of  our  going.  The 
enemy  poured  a  volley  after  us,  but  none  of  our  com- 
pany was  hurt.  The  fight  was  now  on;  the  battle  had 
commenced.  During  the  mad  scramble  for  the  rear,  I  was 
separated  from  my  company  and  fell  in  with  some  Missouri 
troops,  who  were  camped  to  the  right  of  where  my  regiment 
was,  and  I  stayed  with  them  firing  from  behind  hay  bales  until 
we  were  flanked  from  our  position.  I  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
producing in  his  own  language  a  statement  written  for  me  by 
Geo.  W.  Graves  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  member  of 
Company  "A"  and  afterwards  one  of  its  commissioned 
officers.  The  opening  of  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  as  I  remember 
it,  was  as  follows:  Saturday  evening,  April  5th,  1862,  about 
six  o'clock,  our  company  was  ordered  to  go  on  picket,  and  re- 
ceived their  first  cartridges.  We  went  out  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  southwest  of  where  we  were  camped.  A  part  of 
the  company  was  placed  on  picket,  four  men  on  a  post,  the  rest 
of  the  company  was  in  the  rear  as  reserve.  Nothing 
happened  during  the  night,  but  about  daylight  we  heard  some 
firing  in  our  front,  and  the  pickets  were  ordered  to  rally  on  the 
reserve.    We  fell  in  and  marched  out  to  a  road  that  ran  east 
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and  west.  When  we  got  there,  the  Twenty-first  Missouri  came 
up  with  Colonel  Moore  in  command.  He  halted  his  regiment 
and  Captain  Saxe,  of  our  company,  asked  him  where  we  should 
fall  in.  Colonel  Moore  said;  "You  can  fall  in  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  of  my  regiment."  Captain  Saxe  said ; 
"Boys,  we  will  fall  in  on  the  right;  we  will  head  them  out." 
Captain  Saxe  pulled  off  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  the  ground 
and  gave  the  command  to  forward  march.  We  did  not  go  far 
until  the  road  came  to  a  large  field  and  turned  to  the  right. 
Across  the  fields  we  could  see  the  rebels  in  the  woods.  It 
looked  to  me  as  though  there  were  three  or  four  lines  of  battle. 
We  had  not  gone  far  down  the  road  until  we  were  fired  upon 
from  behind  the  fence  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road. 
Captain  Saxe,  and  Sergeant  John  H.  Williams  were  killed  at 
the  first  volley.  First  Sergeant,  Cooley  Smith  and  some  others 
were  wounded.  Some  laid  down  in  the  road ;  others  got  behind 
trees  and  commenced  firing.  We  could  not  see  the  rebels  be- 
hind the  fence,  but  could  see  them  across  the  field  and  down 
the  road  near  an  old  house.  The  Twenty-first  Missouri  let 
down  the  fence  and  formed  in  the  open  field.  They  did  some 
shooting  and  Colonel  Moore  of  that  regiment  lost  his  leg  then. 
The  firing  did  not  last  long ;  we  thought  it  was  a  skirmish,  and 
was  all  over.  We  picked  up  Captain  Saxe  and  Sergeant 
Williams  and  the  wounded,  put  them  in  our  rubber  blankets, 
and  brought  them  back  to  camp.  We  had  nothing  to  eat  all 
night,  but  our  cook  had  some  breakfast  ready  for  us.  We 
were  all  trying  to  get  something  to  eat  and  they  were  trying 
to  have  "Roll  Call"  at  the  same  time.  They  wanted  to  find  out 
who  was  missing.  The  first  thing  we  knew  the  long  roll 
sounded,  and  we  were  ordered  to  fall  in  on  the  color  line,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  bullets  commenced  to  come  through  the 
camp  and  the  rebels  were  coming  with  them.  I  ran  to  my  tent 
to  get  something  out  of  my  portfolio,  and  the  bullets  were 
going  through  it.  As  I  turned  to  go  out,  one  of  our  men,  John 
Lurch,  was  shot.  I  picked  him  up,  dragged  him  as  well  as  I 
could  to  a  wagon  that  was  just  going  to  drive  away  with  a  tot 
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of  wounded,  and  got  him  into  it.  By  that  time  everybody  was 
running,  and  the  rebels  were  coming  down  through  our  camp, 
so  I  ran  too." 

Graves  has  omitted  to  state  that  when  the  regiment 
formed  on  the  color  line,  it  advanced  and  poured  volley  after 
volley  into  the  enemy  and  went  through  a  tactical  movement 
of  changing  front  on  the  first  Company  under  fire,  to  avoid 
being  flanked,  but  was  finally  compelled  to  retreat. 

About  a  year  ago  I  received  from  a  friend  at  Waupaca, 
Wis.,  a  letter  written  by  Anthony  Gallagher,  a  Sergeant  of 
Company  "A"  and  afterwards  its  Captain,  to  his  parents.  It 
was  written  in  lead  pencil  and  many  parts  of  it  were  illegible. 
It  was  dated  April  13,  1862,  and  I  quote  from  it  as  follows: 

"Our  company  went  on  picket  duty  Saturday  night.  We 
were  about  two  miles  from  our  camp  and  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  rebels.  We  heard  nothing  that  night,  but  at  day 
break,  we  saw  one  of  our  regiments  going  out;  the  regiment 
was  gone  but  a  little  while  before  it  had  to  come  back.  Our 
boys  laughed  at  them  because  we  thought  there  were  no 
rebels  within  ten  miles  of  us,  but  we  were  awfully  deceived, 
for  we  were  surrounded  by  them.  Another  regiment  came 
out  about  7:30  o'clock  and  the  Colonel  of  that  regiment 
told  our  captain  to  fall  in  line  with  them.  He  didn't 
want  to  fall  in  with  them  at  first  because  we  were  stationed 
where  we  were  expected  to  alarm  the  camp,  but  finally  he 
made  op  his  mind  to  fall  in  with  them.  He  pulled  off  his  coat 
and  told  the  boys  to  fall  in ;  he  asked  the  colonel  of  that  regi- 
ment where  he  should  fall  in;  the  Colonel  told  him  he  could 
have  his  choice,  to  fall  in  on  the  right  or  left;  says  he,  *Boys, 
we  will  fall  in  on  the  right  and  lead  them.'  We  had  not 
marched  more  than  a  half  a  mile  before  we  saw  the  rebel 
cavalry,  with  infantry  this  side  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
next  moment  they  frred  on  us.  Our  Captain  fell  the  first  man, 
and  the  next  was  our  Orderly  Sergeant,  J.  H.  Williams.  Then 
the  boys  fell  flat  on  the  g^und  and  fired  on  the  enemy;  we 
had  two  killed  and  two  wounded ;  we  drove  them  back  and  then 
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retreated ;  before  doing  so,  we  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 
I  don't  see  why  we  were  not  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  We 
were  taken  by  surprise.  The  rebels  kept  gaining  ground  on  us 
all  day,  but  every  inch  they  gained,  cost  them  lots  of  lives." 

To  Company  "A"  of  the  Sixteenth  Wisconsin,  belongs  the 
honor,  if  there  is  any  honor  in  it,  of  firing  the  first  shot  in  the 
Battle  of  Shiloh. 

There  is  a  peculiar  desire  among  some  men  to  have  what 
they  call  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  do  a  certain  thing.  I  have 
known  men  who  took  a  great  deal  of  pride  in,  and  deemed  it 
to  be  a  great  honor  to  be  the  first  to  pay  their  taxes  and  re- 
ceive receipt  No.  1. 1  never  sought  that  honor  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. I  suppose  there  are  men  who  would  take  great  pride  in 
and  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  the  first  occupant  of  a  new  ceme- 
tery. In  such  a  case  I  should  curb  my  pride  and  give  my  place 
to  "Next."  However,  the  truth  of  history  must  be  vindicated 
and  the  first  shot  at  Shiloh  was  fired  by  the  Sixteenth  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry. 

The  first  men  killed  in  that  battle  were  Captain  Saxe,  and 
Sergeant  John  H.  Williams  of  Company  "A."  The  oldest 
existing  Grand  Army  Post  in  this  State  is  named  after 
Williams,  and  there  is  one  in  Waushara  County  named  after 
Captain  Saxe. 

When  I  discovered  that  I  was  lost,  strayed  or  stolen  from 
my  Company,  I  was  about  as  nervous  a  boy  as  there  was  in 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  but  I  continued  firing  off  my  old 
Belgium  rifle  until  I  ran  out  of  ammunition. 

I  have  read  about  the  music  of  the  Minie  ball,  but  there 
was  no  music  in  it  to  me;  it  utterly  failed  to  soothe  my  ner- 
vous breast.  I  found  my  regiment,  or  they  found  me  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  after  being  supplied  with  ammunition  we  fell  in 
and  took  position  in  the  woods  with  no  protection  of  any  kind. 
I  have  since  ascertained  that  this  place  was  a  trifle  east  and 
north  of  what  some  years  afterwards  was  termed  the  "Hornets* 
Nest."  Our  Colonel  reported  that  we  relieved  an  Indiana 
regiment  in  this  line,   it   being   out   of  ammunition.     These 
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woods  had  but  little  if  any  underbrush  and  we  could  see  the 
enemy  coming  quite  a  distance.  We  were  lying  down  and 
when  they  came  within  the  right  distance  we  rose  up  and  com- 
menced firing.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  stood  there  firing, 
but  I  know  we  were  finally  forced  back.  Three  fourths  of  our 
loss  was  at  this  place  when  we  were  compelled  to  stand  up  and 
receive  the  murderous  fire  of  an  advancing  enemy  without  the 
least  protection.  It  must  have  been  about  two  o'clock  when 
we  were  forced  to  retire.  At  about  six  o'clock  what  remained 
of  our  regiment  rallied  under  command  of  Major  Reynolds 
who  was  the  only  uninjured  field  officer,  and  formed  in  line, 
the  last  which  was  formed  that  day.  There  we  repulsed  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  back  a  short  distance.  Regiments,  bri- 
gades, and  divisions  were  reorganized  during  the  night,  so  that 
by  morning,  order  had  succeeded  confusion,  and  what  was  left 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  was  once  more  in  fighting  trim. 

The  thought  came  to  me  then,  that  this  was  the  worst 
night  I  ever  passed  through.  A  year  or  two  later,  I  probably 
would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  We  spent  the  night  near 
the  Landing.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents  and  we  had  no 
shelter  of  any  kind.  I  never  saw  it  rain  as  it  did  that  night. 
It  literally  poured.  During  the  night  the  gun  boats  Tyler  and 
Lexington  fired  their  g^ns  at  intervals  and  the  unusual  and 
terrific  noise  of  the  shells,  and  the  awful  crash  in  the  timber  as 
they  exploded,  reminded  us  infants  in  arms  forcibly  that  we 
were  not  engaged  in  a  holiday  excursion. 

The  second  day  at  Shiloh,  we  were  engaged  all  day  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  and  were  not  once  under  fire.  The  enemy 
commenced  retreating  early  in  the  morning,  and,  so  far  as  our 
regiment  was  concerned,  we  could  not  catch  up  with  them.  The 
running  this  day  was  done  by  the  other  fellows. 

Shiloh  was  essentially  the  private  soldiers'  battle.  After 
the  first  assault  in  the  morning,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions  had  to  a  great  extent  lost  their  identity.  "The  Boys" 
realized  that  they  were  there  to  fight,  and  they  fought  without 
waiting  for  commands.  It  was  this  stubbornness  and  independ- 
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cnce  of  the  American  Volunteer  Soldier  that  won  that  day. 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  was  contested  at  every  point.  "The 
Boys"  were  fighting  on  their  own  hook,  and  they  were  thus 
kept  from  getting  to  the  Landing  before  reinforcements  ar- 
rived. The  feeling  among  the  men  at  that  time,  was  that  we 
had  the  tide  of  battle  turned  before  the  arrival  of  General 
Bueirs  Troops,  and  that  with  the  assistance  of  General  Lew 
Wallace's  Division,  we  could  have  whipped  them.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  arrival  of  General  Buell's  Army  was  timely,  and 
as  we  were  nearly  all  "raw  material,"  it  was  an  immense  relief 
to  us  to  have  them  with  us.  Cavalry  was  called  into  action  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  these  troops  were  soon  with- 
drawn, as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  maneuver  in  the 
heavy  timber,  and  they  did  more  damage  to  our  men  than  they 
did  to  the  enemy.  The  curses  they  received  from  the  Infantry 
could  not  be  rivalled  this  side  of  Hades.  It  seemed  a  foolish 
thing  to  bring  Cavalry  among  the  infantry  lines  at  such  a  time. 
When  they  were  withdrawn  from  the  front,  they  were  formed 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  stragglers  from  escaping  to  the  Landing. 

This  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  is  written  from  the 
view  point  of  a  private  soldier  without  any  military  experience, 
and  I  only  write  briefly  of  what  I  saw.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
on  the  first  day  a  helter-skelter  sort  of  a  fight,  "everyone  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  My  regiment  lost  in 
this  battle :  254,  of  which  79  were  killed  or  mortally  wounded, 
and  26  were  missing.  Colonel  Cassius  Fairchild,  was  severely 
wounded  about  noon  and  this  wound  eventually  caused  his 
death. 

Shiloh  was  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war.  If  our  men 
had  not  stubbornly  contested  almost  every  foot  of  ground,  the 
outcome  might  have  been  different,  for  had  the  enemy  stic- 
ceeded  in  getting  to  the  Landing  by  noon,  the  result  would 
have  been  an  overwhelming  disaster  to  our  cause  and  possibly 
brought  the  war  to  a  very  different  close;  who  can  tell? 


A    FEW    DAYS    WITH   THE     EIGHTH    REGIMENT, 
WISCONSIN  VOLUNTEERS  AT  lUKA  AND  CORINTH. 

By  Albert  E.   Smith,    Captain  8th  Wisconsin    Infantry, 

U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  March  2nd,  1904. 

IN  September,  1862,  the  combined  forces  of  the  Confederate 
Generals,  Price  and  Van  Dorn,  were  menacing  the  Federal 

Posts  at  Itika  and  Corinth,  Miss. 

There  were  several  detachments  of  our  forces  in  that 
vicinity  along  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  the  Fifth 
Regiment  Minnesota  Volunteers,  with  a  section  of  the  Second 
Iowa  Battery,  and  two  companies  of  the  Seventh  Illinois 
Cavalry  were  ordered  to  re-occupy  luka,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  our  forces  a  few  days  previous.  On  the  13th, 
considerable  skirmishing  was  had  with  the  enemy's  cavalry. 
These  attacks  were  repulsed,  but  with  loss  to  us,  as  several  of 
our  outposts  were  captured. 

Finding  our  force  inadequate  to  hold  the  position 
against  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  the  command 
was  that  night  ordered  to  Farmington,  about  twenty  miles 
distant,  and  at  4  o'clock  a.m.  the  next  day,  we  started  for  that 
place,  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  being  in  the  rear. 

We  were  closely  followed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry  as  far 
as  Burnsville,  which  was  the  last  point  on  the  march  where 
we  formed  in  line  to  repulse  their  attacks.  The  next  morning 
the  brigade  was  re-united  by  the  arrival  at  Farmington  of  the 
11th  Missouri,  and  47th  Illinois  Volunteers  under  Colonel, 
afterward  Major  Gen.  Joseph.  A.  Mower,  and  was  once  more 
ordered  to  luka. 
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We  encamped  that  night  at  Burnsville,  and  the  next  day 
advanced  to  within  two  miles  of  luka.  This  was  a  day  of  con- 
tinuous hard  skirmishing.  Colonel  Mower  was  wounded  in  the 
face  while  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  taken  prisoner,  but  made 
his  escape  and  was  back  with  his  command  before  day-break. 
The  enemy  being  in  heavy  force,  we  fell  back  that  night  to 
Bumsville. 

The  following  day.  General  Rosecrans  arrived  with  a 
division  under  command  of  General  D.  S.  Stanley,  when  the 
whole  of  his  command  made  a  detour  to  the  right  by  way  of 
Jacinto,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  the  19th,  advanced  upon 
luka.  About  3  o'clock  p.m.  our  advance  met  the  enemy  in 
force,  and  was  driven  back  with  quite  heavy  loss  in  men  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  At  4  p.m.,  our  main  column  came  up, 
and  three  miles  out  from  luka,  the  battle  was  fought.  It  was  a 
very  stubbornly  contested  engagement,  lasting  from  4  p.m. 
until  our  troops  and  those  of  the  enemy  became  considerably 
mixed  up  on  account  of  the  darkness,  when  the  firing  grad- 
ually ceased.  The  musketry  fire  in  this  engagement  was  the 
heaviest  and  most  continuous  that  I  ever  heard,  entirely 
drowning  the  sound  of  a  section  of  artillery  which  was 
stationed  on  the  right  of  the  8th  Wisconsin. 

We  lay  down  that  night  on  the  ground  occupied  by  our 
troops  during  the  engagement,  fully  expecting  a  renewal  of  the 
battle  in  the  morning;  but  during  the  night  the  enemy  re- 
treated, leaving  upon  the  field  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  the 
two  pieces  of  artillery  they  had  captured  from  us  the  previous 
day. 

At  day-break.  General  Stanley's  division,  to  which  our 
brigade  was  attached,  was  ordered  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
and  within  three  miles  of  the  battle  field  overtook  their  rear 
guard,  which  was  rapidly  driven  before  us.  The  next  day  we 
followed  the  rebels  about  twelve  miles  but  did  not  succeed  in 
bringing  on  an  engagement. 

The  command  was  then  ordered  to  Corinth  by  way  of 
Jacinto  and  Rienzi.    We  remained  at  Rienzi  several  days,  and 
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on  October  3rd,  continued  our  march  to  Corinth.  About  3 
p.m.,  when  yet  four  miles  from  that  place,  we  were  ordered  in- 
to line  of  battle,  the  left  of  our  command  resting  on  the 
Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R. 

The  line  was  formed  in  the  timber  on  a  slight  rise  of 
ground  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad.  We  had  been  in  this 
position  but  a  short  time  when  the  engagement  opened.  The 
enemy  advanced  in  heavy  force  and  our  line  was  ordered  for- 
ward. The  lines  of  the  enemy  were  driven  by  us  fully  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  point  from  which  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged, but  stubbornly  held  their  ground.  At  this  time  the  line 
on  our  immediate  right  had  been  doubled  backward,  and  we 
were  subjected  to  a  withering  fire  from  both  front  and  right. 

Men  seemed  to  fall  under  this  fire  as  snow  flakes  melt  in  an 
April  sun. 

It  was  at  this  time  I  had  my  first  experience  of  being  hit  by  a 
bullet.  It  was  a  very  warm  afternoon  both  as  regards  the 
weather  and  the  work  we  were  engaged  in,  my  blouse  sleeves 
were  shoved  up  above  my  elbows,  when  something  struck  my 
left  arm,  paralyzing  it  completely  for  the  time.  I  knew  I  was 
hit.  My  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  the  rear.  Glancing  down 
at  my  hand  I  could  see  no  blood,  so  putting  my  finger  through 
a  hole  in  the  blouse  sleeve  where  the  pain  was,  and  there  in  a 
dozen  thicknesses  of  cloth,  partially  embedded  in  the  flesh,  I 
found  the  bullet.  I  realized  in  a  moment  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  go  to  the  rear  with  simply  a  hole  in  the  sleeve  of  my  coat,  no 
matter  how  strongly  inclination  prompted  me  so  to  do,  I  there- 
fore turned  my  attention  to  the  more  important  matter  of  the 
battle.  All  this  had  taken  place  in  much  less  time  than  it  has 
taken  to  relate  it,  and  when  I  looked  around  our  lines  were 
broken  and  in  retreat.  But  few  of  our  men  were  in  sight ;  the 
enemy  were  within  a  very  short  distance  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. I  also  made  a  movement  in  the  same  direction  our 
troops  were  moving.  I  had  no  qualms  of  conscience  then  about 
going  to  the  rear.  I  "just  went,"  and  made  good  time  in  going. 
The  bullets  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  coming  my  way  from 
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almost  every  direction.  I  had  gone  but  a  short  distance  when 
I  dodged  behind  a  large  oak  tree  and  in  doing  so  stumbled  over 
Sergeant  Charles  Palmetier  of  Co.  "K",  of  the  8th  regiment, 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  several  years  ago,  was  a 
Companion  of  this  Commandery.  He  lay  there  firing  in  the 
direction  of  the  advancing  enemy.  Replying  to  my  question 
of  "Where's  the  Regiment?"  he  replied,  **Damned  if  I  know; 
g^ess  we  had  better  hunt  it." 

Together  we  again  started  for  the  rear.  Behind  each 
tree  we  found  men  from  different  regiments  of  the  brigade. 
We  hastily  got  them  together,  and  when  we  halted,  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  rods  in  rear  of  where  we  first  formed  our 
line  when  the  engagement  opened,  had  a  fine  company  num- 
bering eighty  men.  After  consulting  as  to  what  course  was 
best  to  pursue,  and  not  knowing  the  whereabouts  of  the 
brigade,  we  decided  to  remain  where  we  then  were  and  await 
further  developments,  retaining  the  men  in  company  forma- 
tion. Half  of  the  company  was  then  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
advanced  a  short  distance,  and  halted.  Just  at  this  time  the 
head  of  a  column  of  troops  appeared  on  the  road  leading  from 
Corinth.  The  officer  in  command  rode  up  and  inquired  what 
troops  we  were,  I  informed  him  that  it  was  a  very  small  part 
of  General  Stanley's  division  that  "got  left,"  and  was  ordered 
by  him  to  advance  the  skirmish  line  until  we  were  commanded 
to  halt. 

We  then  moved  forward  to  our  former  position  and  where 
we  were  in  line  when  the  engagement  opened,  and  were  there 
halted.  Here  there  was  firing  until  after  dark,  when  the  com- 
mand was  ordered  inside  the  fortifications  at  Corinth. 

Permit  me  to  speak  at  this  time  of  the  remarkable  tenacity, 
the  hold  which  some  men  retain  upon  life,  as  demonstrated  in 
this  battle.  John  Estcriing,  a  private  in  Co.  "B.", 
8th  Wisconsin,  during  the  heat  of  this  engagement,  was  shot 
through  the  body,  supposed  to  be  killed,  and  so  reported  that 
night  at  roll  call  after  the  battle.  He  was  left  where  he  fell, 
and  when  the  enemy  advanced  and  occupied  this  part  of  the 
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field,  they  also  left  him  there  as  he  fell,  minus  everything,  but 
shirt  and  drawers.  John  lay  there  that  night,  and  the  next  day 
and  night,  and  when  the  detail  was  sent  out  on  the  morning 
of  October  5th  to  bury  the  dead,  it  found  him  alive  and  trying 
to  crawl  toward  Corinth. 

He  entirely  recovered  from  this  wound,  joined  his  com- 
pany, and  served  faithfully  in  the  8th  Wisconsin  until  June 
6th,  1864,  when  he  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  troops 
under  command  of  the  rebel  General  Marmaduke  at  Lake 
Chicot,  Ark. 

When  this  independent  company  of  ours  reached  Corinth, 
it  was  late  at  night,  and  midnight  before  we  joined  our  respec- 
tive regiments. 

The  position  of  the  brigade  in  the  line  that  was  formed 
for  the  work  on  October  4th,  was  to  the  left  of  Fort  Robinett, 
across  the  railroad.  Some  time  after  midnight,  the  enemy 
advanced  two  pieces  of  artillery  close  to  our  lines  on  the  left, 
and  from  3  o'clock  a.m.  until  daybreak  annoyed  us  without 
doing  material  damage.  At  5  o'clock  a.m.,  or  a  little  later,  the 
battle  opened  in  earnest,  and  lasted  until  11  a.m.,  when  the 
enemy  were  completely  repulsed  at  every  point.  But  once 
during  this  time  did  the  Confederates  succeed  in  break- 
ing our  lines,  which  advantage  was  shortlived  and  dearly  pur- 
chased. 

The  assault  by  the  enemy  upon  Fort  Robinett,  one  of  the 
defenses  surrounding  Corinth,  will  never  be  forgotten.  It  was 
witnessed  by  a  large  portion  of  both  armies.  The  troops  un- 
wittingly ceased  firing  to  witness  the  heroism  of  the  assaulting 
troops.  No  undertaking  requiring  greater  bravery  was  ever 
planned.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope;  the  assailants  knew  even  if 
victory  crowned  their  efforts  death  must  be  the  portion  of 
most  of  them  in  the  attack.  Three  times  did  the  rebels  mass 
their  forces,  and  move  forward  to  the  assault,  and  three  times 
were  they  repulsed  with  fearful  loss.  Twice  were  their  colors 
planted  upon  the  parapet  of  the  fort,  and  as  many  times  were 
they  crushed  to  the  dust  by  the  brave  defenders  of  it;  and 
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when  the  attacking  column  retired  with  decimated  ranks,  there 
went  up  a  prolonged  cheer  from  ten  thousand  veterans  of 
many  battles,  attesting  the  valor  and  devotion  of  the  boys  in 
blue,  and  the  elevation  of  the  flag  of  liberty,  as  well  as  for  the 
bravery  of  those  men  who  in  that  dreadful  assault  followed  the 
flag  that  did  not  respect  the  gjcat  underlying  principle  of  our 
Republic,  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and  equai." 

The  enemy  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  at  once  com- 
menced their  retreat.  Had  this  retreat  been  vigorously  fol- 
lowed upon  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  October  it  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  them.  As  it  was  the  pursuit  which  com- 
menced on  the  5th  was  not  barren  of  results.  The  8th  Wis- 
consin took  part  in  this  movement,  being  in  advance  the  first 
day  out  from  Corinth.  At  the  crossing  of  the  Hatchie  River, 
the  retreating  confederates  had  burned  the  bridge,  and  Com- 
panies "A"  arid  "B"  of  the  8th,  under  my  command,  were 
detailed  late  that  night  to  guard  the  pontoon  bridge  that  had 
been  laid  in  place  of  the  one  burned.  I  had  very  strict  orders 
not  to  allow  any  one  near  the  approaches  to  the  crossing. 
About  3  o'clock  a.m.  as  I  was  standing  near  one  of  these  ap- 
proaches, I  indistinctly  saw,  in  the  firelight,  some  person  at 
the  water's  edge  among  the  guy  ropes  that  held  part  of  the 
bridge  in  place.  Going  down  to  where  the  party  was,  I  per- 
emptorily demanded  to  know  who  he  was,  and  his  business 
there?  His  reply  was,  "General  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  command- 
ing the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy."  I  thought  that  I  recog- 
nized the  voice  as  that  of  the  General,  but  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  go  with  me  to  a  camp  fire  for  recognition. 

He  asked  me  to  wait  until  he  could  wash  his  hands  and 
face,  which  was  done.  We  then  went  together  to  his  head- 
quarters' camp  fire,  which  was  near  and  burning  brightly.  I 
made  no  apology  for  accosting  him  as  I  had  done,  only  telling 
him  that  my  orders  were  strict  "not  to  allow  stragglers  near 
the  bridge."  As  I  turned  to  leave  he  said,  "Hold  on  a  moment, 
Captain,  how  are  you  provided  for  breakfast?"  I  said,  "plenty 
of  coffee  and  hard  tack.  General."    "Well,  get  them  and  come 
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back  here;  meantime  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  toward  pro- 
viding something  to  eat,  for  I  am  right  hungry."  I  got  the 
coffee  and  hard  tack,  also  a  can  in  which  to  boil  the  coffee,  and 
when  I  returned  to  the  fire  found  the  General  rummaging  the 
haversacks  of  his  staff.  He  procured  a  small  piece  of  bacon 
and  two  onions.  The  General  broiled  the  bacon  over  the  fire 
on  a  stick,  in  the  old  familiar  way,  while  I  made  the  coffee,  and 
together  we  sat  down  to  an  early  breakfast.  During  the  meal 
he  informed  me  that  I  would  be  left  in  charge  of  the  crossing  of 
the  river,  of  the  supplies  that  would  arrive  before  noon,  and 
also  to  gfuard  all  prisoners  sent  in  from  the  front.  I  asked  if  he 
expected  me  to  do  it  all  with  two  depleted  companies,  number- 
ing in  all  less  than  forty  men.  "Well,"  he  said,  "there  will  be 
stragglers ;  make  use  of  them."  I  followed  his  orders,  and  be- 
fore night  had  250  men,  and  they  were  needed.  Before  the 
next  morning  there  were  over  one  thousand  prisoners  sent 
back  from  the  front  for  us  to  take  charge  of.  The  third  day 
General  Davies  arrived  and  took  command. 

The  8th  Wisconsin  followed  in  pursuit  as  far  as  Ripley, 
Miss.,  and  when  it  returned.  Companies  "A"  and  "B"  joined 
it,  and  in  a  few  days  after  it  was  marched  with  the  greater  part 
of  our  forces  to  Grand  Junction,  Tennessee. 

The  rebel  loss  in  these  two  engagements  was 6256 

Union  loss - 3146 

Eighth  Regiment  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  loss 164 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  "CAMP  JACKSON",  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 

FRIDAY,  MAY  10,  1861. 

By  Otto  C.  Lademstnn 
Captain  3rd  Missouri  Infantry,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  October  5,  1904. 

AT  the  outbreak  of  our  gjeat   Civil  War,   things  were 
very  much  mixed  in  Missouri. 

Practically  there  were  three  parties  in  existence;  first 
and  foremost  the  unconditional  Union  men,  secondly  the  so- 
called  Union  men  that  were  opposed  to  coercion,  who  ultimate- 
ly all  joined  the  rebels,  and  thirdly  the  honest  and  open  hearted 
secessionists. 

St.  Louis  in  1861,  was  a  town  of  about  150,000  inhabitants 
the  leading  city  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  greatest 
strategical  importance,  when  river  transportation  constituted 
the  sole  means  of  communication  in  the  Western  States. 

Situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi rivers,  it  was  the  natural  distributing  point  of  the 
South,  the  South  West,  the  West  and  the  North  West,  as  far 
as  the  Missouri  river  extended. 

It  was  quite  a  manufacturing  town,  possessing  large  and 
well  equipped  foundries,  which  proved  of  gjeat  benefit  in  build- 
ing up  a  river  way. 

Early  in  January,  1861,  the  governor,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  being  rank  rebels,  passed  a 
resolution  ordering  an  election  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
to  meet  in  February,  with  the  intention  of  passing  an 
Ordinance  of  Secession  by  said  Convention. 

This  election  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  the  Secession- 
ists, the  people  of  Missouri  declaring  by  60,000  majority  their 
love  for  the  Union. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  river^  is  situated  the  U.  S.  Arsenal,  containing 
about  ten  acres  of  ground  surrounded  by  a  rock  wall.  Some 
20,000  muskets  were  stored  in  the  main  Arsenal  building, 
placed  there  by  order  of  that  arch  traitor,  Floyd,  Secretary  of 
War  of  President  Buchanan,  with  the  intention  that  these 
oiuskets  be  turned  over  to  the  rebels. 

The  commandant  of  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal  was  Major  W. 
A.  Bell  of  the  Ordinance  Department,  a  North  Carolinian,  a 
thorough  rebel,  but  too  much  of  an  old  soldier,  and  regular 
army  officer,  to  turn  the  Arsenal  over  to  a  mob,  so  he  agreed 
with  Brig.  Gen.  D.  M.  Frost,  commanding  the  Volunteer 
Militia  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  in  St.  Louis,  to  surrender  to 
him  upon  proper  summons. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frost,  like  Major  Bell,  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  but  had  left  the  regfular  service  some  years  before,  to  be- 
come a  Militia  General;  he  was  a  very  innocent  soldier  who 
joined  the  Confederate  Army  as  a  general  when  released,  after 
his  capture  in  Camp  Jackson,  but  was  never  heard  of  again 
during  the  war.  Soon  after  the  inauguration  of  President  Lin- 
coln, Simon  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  being  Secretary  of  War, 
Major  Bell,  whose  disloyalty  was  well  known  in  Washington, 
was  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Arsenal,  and  Captain 
Nathaniel  Lyon,  Co.  "B,"  2nd  Infantry,  was  appointed  to  the 
command. 

Here  was  a  loyal  man  and  a  hero,  who  would  sooner  die, 
than  surrender,  and  he  instantly  proceeded  to  take  such 
measure  of  defence  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
The  loyal  element  of  the  citizens  (mostly  German- 
American,)  had  not  been  idle  in  the  meantime.  Everywhere 
in  the  city,  except  in  the  central  portion,  where  the 
wealthier  slaveholding  families  and  strong  secessionists  re- 
sided, secret  clubs  had  been  organized  and  were  drilling; 
young  men,  middle  aged,  and  old  men  being  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  "Hayfoot,  Strawfoot." 

The  appointment  of  Captain  Lyon  had  completely  upset 
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the  plans  of  the  rebels,  who  well  knew  that  the  only  way  to 
take  the  Arsenal  from  him  was  by  force  of  arms. 

When  in  April,  1861,  President  Lincoln  called  out  75,000 
men  to  serve  for  90  days,  Missouri's  quota  was  a  regiment 
of  infantry.  The  rebel  Governor  of  Missouri,  Claiborn  Fox 
Jackson,  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the  War 
Department  in  an  insolent  message,  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Missouri  Militia,  ordered  the  Volunteer  Militia  to 
assemble  in  a  camp  of  instruction,  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
on  Monday,  May  6,  1861.  The  camp  was  named  Camp  Jack- 
son, in  honor  of  the  Governor,  and  Brig-Gen.  Frost  placed  in 
command  of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  May  7th,  a  steamboat  from  the  South  called 
the  J.  C.  Swan,  arrived,  flying  the  new  rebel  flag,  the  Stars  and 
Bars  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 

I  had  enlisted  in  Co.  "E"  3rd  Missouri  Infantry,  Colonel 
Franz  Sigel,  on  April  27th,  General  Grant's  birthday.  Sneak- 
ing down  to  the  Arsenal  to  avoid  all  observation,  and  provided 
with  a  little  slip  of  paper  of  peculiar  shape  and  color,  which 
gained  me  admittance  to  the  Arsenal,  I  was  mustered 
into  the  service  by  General  Schofield,  then  Lieutenant  of  Ar- 
tillery on  detached  service  at  the  Washington  University  in 
St.  Louis. 

In  1858  and  1859,  I  had  served  in  the  volunteer  Militia  of 
Illinois,  enabling  me  to  drill  a  company  in  Scott's  Tactics,  and 
I  was  made  a  Sergeant  to  drill  Co.  "E."  Here  I  attracted  the 
attention  of  Colonel  Sigel,  and  on  Wednesday,  May  8th,  he 
sent  for  me  and  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  Steamer  Swan,  and 
find  out  what  freight  she  had  brought  to  St.  Louis.  I  had  no 
diflSculty  in  ascertaining  that  a  part  of  her  cargo  consisted 
of  Ordnance  stores,  taken  aboard  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal 
in  Louisiana,  figfuring  on  the  manifest  as  marble  slabs,  and 
carted  out  to  Camp  Jackson.  Most  of  the  deckhands  of  the 
Steamer  were  Germans  and  Union  men  and  they  gladly  told 
me  all  they  knew.  I  went  to  Camp  Jackson  pretending  to  be  a 
recruit  from  the  South  West  and  anxious  to  enlist  in  the  rebel 
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militia.  I  found  a  lot  of  old  junk  —  guns  without  cart- 
ridges,  shot  and  shell  unfitted  for  service,  the  whole  outfit 
thoroughly  worthless,  good  only  to  adorn  a  military  museum. 
I  so  reported  to  Colonel  Sigel,  handing  him  at  the  same  time 
a  sketch  of  the  Camp,  and  on  Thursday,  May  9th,  I  was 
called  before  a  council  of  war  to  explain  the  topography  of  the 
camp  as  shown  by  my  little  sketch. 

On  Friday,  May  10th,  the  company  drilling  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual,  received  orders  at  about  11  o'clock  to  re- 
turn to  our  quarters,  a  nice  little  two  story  brick  stable  near 
the  north  wall  of  the  Arsenal,  standing  there  today.  We  each 
received  a  package  of  ball  cartridges,  loaded  our  guns  and 
placed  the  rest  of  our  ammunition  in  our  pockets.  We  left  the 
Arsenal  at  1  p.m.  a  very  motley  looking  crowd  each  in  his 
citizen's  clothes  as  he  left  his  shop,  his  ofiice,  or  his  store,  the 
only  uniform  thing  about  us  being  our  bright  shining  muskets. 

Our  departure  from  the  Arsenal  was  witnessed  by  the 
future  Commanding  General  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  General  U.  S. 
Grant,  who  as  a  citizen  spectator  stood  opposite  the 
Arsenal  gate^  My  regiment  the  3rd  Missouri  Infantry 
Colonel  Franz  Sigel,  marched  north  on  Broadway,  on  5th  St., 
to  Elm,  west  on  Elm  Street  to  10th,  north  on  10th,  to  Olive, 
west  on  Olive  to  30th  Street  or  Garrison  Avenue,  where  the 
northeast  comer  of  Camp  Jackson  was  located.  There  we 
deployed  and  formed  a  line  on  the  east  side  of  the  camp  while 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  Infantry,  Missouri  Volunteers,  one  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  four  regiments  of  homeguards,  and  four  12- 
pound  howitzers  surrounded  the  camp  on  the  south,  north  and 
west  sides.  No  war  having  been  declared,  we  did  not  march 
as  an  army,  but  as  a  posse  comitatus,  accompanying  the  U.  S. 
Marshal,  serving  a  writ  of  replevin  on  General  Frost,  to  re- 
cover the  old  junk  stolen  from  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  incidenUlly  informing  General  Frost  that  he  had 
30  minutes  time  in  which  to  surrender,  or  General  Lyon  would 
open  fire  on  him  and  his  troops.  Being  greatly  outnumbered 
and  totally  surrounded.  General  Frost  decided  to  surrender 
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When  his  disarmed  soldiers  marched  out  of  the  camp,  the  3rd 
Missouri  Infantry  marched  in  and  occupied  the  same.  Here  a 
deplorable  accident  happened.  Some  rebel  scoundrel,  perched 
in  a  tree,  fired  his  pistol  on  our  troops  and  wounded  Capt. 
Blandowsky  of  the  3rd  Missouri,  who  soon  died  of  this  wound. 
This  shot  started  a  general  fusillade,  we  volunteers  shooting 
more  at  each  other  than  at  the  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at 
the  east  end  of  the  camp,  towards  the  city,  to  witness  the 
surrender. 

Amidst  that  crowd  was  my  future  Corps  Commander, 
General  W.  T.  Sherman  leading  his  oldest  boy  Thomas,  by  the 
hand.  Thus  by  a  very  strange  coincidence  the  two  greatest 
Generals  of  the  Union  Army  were  citizen  spectators  of  my  first 
military  exploit.  After  the  firing  ceased,  at  about  5  p.m.. 
General  Frost  and  his  1,200  men  started  for  the  Arsenal  as 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  escort  of  the  regulars. 

The  guns,  the  1st  Missouri  Infantry,  Colonel  Blair,  the  2nd 
Missouri  Infantry,  Colonel  Boernstein  and  the  Homeguards, 
the  3rd  Missouri  and  the  4th  Missouri,  Colonel  Nic.  Schiittner 
under  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  remained  to  garrison  the 
camp.  During  the  evening  we  heard  rumors  from  the  city,  that 
the  secessionists  had  organized  a  big  mob  at  the  Planters' 
House,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  McDowell,  for  the  purpose  of 
"killing  all  the  Dutch"  they  could  get  hold  of  in  revenge  for 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson.  This  Dr.  McDowell,  an  out  and 
out  rebel,  was  the  owner  of  McDowell's  Medical  College  on 
8th  and  Gratiot  Street,  soon  confiscated  by  the  government 
and  utilized  as  a  military  prison  during  the  whole  war.  At  11 
p.m..  Colonel  Sigel  sent  for  me  and  told  me  to  go  to  the  Arse- 
nal and  report  to  General  Lyon  that  everything  was  quiet  in 
the  camp,  and  to  ask  for  instructions  for  the  next  day. 

I  was  an  ardent  Union  man,  and  ready  to  shed  my  last 
drop  of  blood  in  defense  of  the  Union,  but  in  view  of  the  mob 
down  town,  I  was  not  ready  at  all  to  be  a  murdered  Dutch- 
man that  night,  and  I  tried  to  get  out  of  the  job  by  telling 
Colonel  Sigel  I  had  no  arms  except  my  big  69  calibre  musket 
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which  I  could  not  well  handle  in  the  carriage  that  was  to  take 
me  to  the  Arsenal,  so  Colonel  Sigel  handed  me  his  own  revol- 
ver and  I  had  to  go.  It  was  raining  pitch  forks,  and  I  never  met 
a  human  being,  not  even  a  policeman,  until  the  sentinel  at  the 
Arsenal  gate  halted  me. 

I  made  my  report  to  General  Lyon,  who  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  Colonel  Sigel  had  sent  a  noncommissioned 
Officer,  and  ordered  me  to  inform  Colonel  Sigel  that  he  should 
procure  all  the  vehicles  he  needed,  load  up  all  the  arms,  tents, 
and  other  stuff  in  the  captured  camp,  and  march  back  to  the 
Arsenal  as  soon  as  he  was  ready. 

Having  made  my  report  to  Colonel  Sigel,  he  sent  me  back 
to  the  city  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  vehicles.    I  did 
not  know  a  soul  in  the  city   that  owned   a  horse  and  wagon 
for   hauling   purposes,    but  undismayed,    I  returned    to    the 
city,  drove  to  Frenchtown,  where  nobody  but  Germans  lived, 
and  of   course   found  a   saloon   where   a   party   of  patriotic 
Germans  still  celebrated  the  Union  victory,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    To  them  I  stated  my  dilemma  offering  big  pay  in 
Uncle  Sam's  name  for  the  use  of  horses  and  wagons  and  they 
assured  me  they  would  attend  to  the  matter,  and  I  finally  re- 
turned to  Camp  Jackson.     Shortly  after  daylight  my  teams 
commenced  to  arrive,  first  singly,  then  in  pairs,  then  by  the 
dozens  and  before  8  a.m.,  there  were  several  hundred  collected 
no  doubt  in  consequence  of  my  liberal  offer  of  money.  Soon  we 
commenced   loading  the   wagons  and   by  10   a.m.  the   whole 
camp  was  on  wheels,  lock  stock  and  barrel,  horse,  foot  and 
dragoons,   each  wagon   loaded  with   a  few  tents   or  guns   or 
muskets  or  some  of  that  old  junk  from  Baton  Rouge  Arsenal, 
and  we  commenced  our  return  march  to  the  Arsenal,  east  on 
Market  Street  to  14th,  south  on  14th  to  Chateau  Avenue,  east 
in  Chateau  Avenue  to  Broadway  or  5th  Street,  and  thence 
south  to  the  Arsenal.  On  our  whole  road  we  found  sour  and 
ugly  faces,  and  anything  but  blessings  for  the  Dutch,  but  en- 
termg    Frenchtown,    at    Broadway    and    Chateau    Ave.,    we 
marched  along  a  regular  "Via  Triumphalis."  a  genuine  road  of 
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triumph  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
was  cheering,  yelling,  romping,  laughing,  waving  flags,  hand- 
kerchiefs, towels,  tablecloths,  anything  that  came  to  hand.  We 
arrived  at  the  Arsenal  about  noon. 

The  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  was  no  great  military  deed, 
but  it  has  this  distinction  that  it  started  a  train  of  events  which 
directly  prevented  the  secession  of  Missouri,  and  indirectly 
the  secession  of  the  other  so  called  Border  Slave  States,  Ken- 
.tucky  and  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

It  is  also  remarkable  in  this  that  it  is  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  our  Great  Civil  War  where  United  States 
troops  struck  out  from  the  right  shoulder  and  gave  the  rebels  a 
black  eye,  while  up  to  this  time,  it  had  always  been  the  reverse. 


THE  MARCH  OF  THE  SIXTH  CORPS  TO 

GETTYSBURG. 

By  James  S.  Anderson, 
Co.  "A,"  5th  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  December  7,  1904. 

IF  you  should  place  your  left  hand  with  the  fingers  extended 
on  a  map  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  drawn  upon  a  scale 

of  six  miles  to  an  inch,  with  the  second  finger  pointing 
northwesterly  to  the  village  of  Gettysburg  and  about  two 
inches  from  it,  you  would  have  a  good  idea  of  the  situation  of 
the  several  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  last  day 
of  June,  1863,  by  letting  each  fingernail  represent  an  army 
corps,  the  index  finger  representing  the  1st  and  11th  corps 
together,  with  two  corps  near  the  knuckles  of  the  middle 
fingers,  while  the  thumb  would  represent  the  6th  corps  away 
oS  to  the  right  near  Manchester,  Maryland,  ready  to  make  a 
forced  march  to  Baltimore  in  case  the  Rebels  should  make  a 
sudden  dash  towards  that  city,  as  it  was  rumored  they  in- 
tended doing.  We  of  the  6th  corps  had  been  marching 
steadily  to  the  North  every  day  since  we  had  broken  camp 
near  Acquia  Creek,  Va.,  nearly  two  weeks  before. 

We  had  a  hard  march  of  twenty  miles  on  the  30th  of 
June,  starting  at  4  a.m.,  and  had  camped  on  both  sides  of  the 
Baltimore  Pike  about  2  p.m.,  resting  that  day  and  all 
that  night.  There  was  a  sort  of  understanding  that  Stuart's 
Cavalry  were  raiding  somewhere  in  that  section  and  our  busi- 
ness was  to  guard  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  and  be  ready  to 
go  to  the  relief  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  or  even 
Philadelphia,  as  all  of  these  cities  were  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  from  a  sudden  dash  of  the  enemy.  All  day  of  July  1st, 
we  laid  under  temporary  shelters,  the  hot  sun  casting  its  rays 
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upon  us  as  we  laid  on  our  blankets,  in  the  improvised  shades, 
blessing  the  good  fortune  that  afforded  us  the  chance  for  rest 
after  the  many  days  of  continuous  marching. 

The  day  passed  on  in  this  way  and  just  after  sunset,  when 
we  had  disposed  of  our  coffee  and  hard  tack  and  were  sitting 
around  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening  twilight,  some  of  us 
saw  a  mounted  officer  come  galloping  down  the  pike  from  the 
west.  His  horse  was  covered  with  dust  and  foam,  its  flanks 
bloody  from  continued  spurring.  He  drew  rein  as  he  neared  us 
and  shouted,  "Where  is  Corps  Headquarters?"  "Over  there," 
we  answered  and  pointed  to  a  little  knoll  about  forty  rods 
distant  where  he  could  see  the  Headquarter's  flag  waving  in 
the  twilight.  He  struck  spurs  to  his  horse  and  dashed  in  that 
direction,  leaped  from  the  saddle  and  rushed  into  the  tent. 

In  a  moment  more  all  was  hurry  and  confusion,  the 
bugles  sounded  the  assembly,  and  orderlies  and  staff  officers 
were  rushing  in  all  directions  to  the  headquarters  of  the  several 
brigades,  whose  bugles  again  sounded  the  call,  and  officers 
rushed  out  shouting  to  the  men,  "pack  up,  pack  up  and  fall  in." 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  men  were  in  line, 
knapsacks  and  accoutrements  on,  ready  for  the  march.  Of 
course  we  were  curious  to  know  what  all  this  meant.  It  was 
always  a  mystery  to  me  how  news  traveled  through  the  ranks 
of  an  army. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  learned  that  there  was  a  battle  at  a 
place  called  Gettysburg,  that  General  Reynolds  who  com- 
manded the  1st  corps  had  been  killed,  that  the  Wisconsin  regi- 
ments had  been  in  the  action,  and  badly  cut  up,  that  Colonel 
Fairchild  had  been  wounded  badly,  Colonel  Stevens  killed,  and 
that  many  of  the  men  from  our  state  had  been  killed  and 
wounded,  that  our  forces  there  had  been  fighting  against  odds, 
and  were  compelled  to  give  ground,  that  we  were  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  army  at  or  near  Gettysburg,  where  a  great  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  where  we  should  be  needed. 

"Gettysburg!  Where  is  Gettysburg?"  "Thirty-two  miles 
away,"   "Thirty-five   miles    away,"   was  the   answer,  for  the 
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divisions  were  scattered  over  more  than  two  miles  of  ground. 

Our  first  division  soon  took  up  the  line  of  march  and 
plodded  on  for  about  half  an  hour  when  the  word  came  from 
the  rear,  "Halt."  Somebody  had  blundered  and  we  had  taken 
the  wrong  road  and  gone  two  or  three  miles  out  of  our  way. 
We  cursed  the  luck  that  had  tacked  on  four  or  five  extra  miles 
to  the  thirty-two  or  thirty-five  miles  we  were  expected  to  travel 
before  we  reached  the  battle  field.  "Countermarch  by  file 
left,"  and  back  we  went  over  the  fields  and  finally  we  filed  on 
to  the  Pike  and  as  we  supposed,  began  swinging  along  toward 
Gettysburg  to  help  our  comrades. 

It  seems,  however,  that  General  Sedgwick  on  hearing  of 
the  battle,  issued  orders  to  proceed  to  Taneytown,  where  was 
Army  Headquarters,  and  it  was  upon  the  Taneytown  road  we 
marched  until  well  on  toward  morning  in  a  direction  which 
diverged  widely  from  the  point  of  our  ultimate  destination. 
General  Wright  said,  "During  the  night  and  some  time  after 
crossing  the  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg  Pike,  other  orders  were 
received,  changing  the  destination  of  the  corps  and  directing 
it  to  proceed  by  rapid  marches  to  Gettysburg."  We  had  thus 
lost  valuable  time  and  added  several  miles  to  the  distance  we 
must  necessarily  travel.  The  head  of  the  column  was  turned 
to  make  a  cross-cut  to  reach  the  Baltimore  and  Gettysburg 
Pike  again.  According  to  the  statement  of  Captain  T.  W. 
Hyde,  of  the  7th  Maine,  (afterwards  Brigadier  General)  then 
serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Sedgwick,  this  occurred  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  had  been  marching  since 
nine  o'clock  the  night  before.  Captain  Hyde  was  at  Taney- 
town, which  was  army  headquarters,  and  was  intrusted  by 
Greneral  Meade,  with  orders  directing  the  corps  to  Gettysburg. 
His  statement  is  that  he  met  the  corps  on  the  Taneytown  road 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  corps  made 
"a  crosscut  of  a  few  miles  to  the  Baltimore  Pike."  Those 
"few  miles"  made  many  added  weary  footsteps  before  the  night 
fell. 
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The  night  was  cool,  the  road  smooth  and  clear,  and  we 
marched  silently  and  swiftly  along.  Suddenly  from  away 
towards  the  head  of  the  column  was  heard  the  strains  of  a  band, 
breaking  through  the  stillness  of  the  night.  The  men  caught 
the  cadence  of  the  music  and  fell  into  the  marching  step. 

The  band   was   playing  the   "Old  John   Brown"   Battle 

Hymn  and  as  they  reached  the  chorus,  first  a  score  of  voices 

joined  the  words  to  the  music,  then  a  hundred,  then  a  thousand, 

and  soon  ten  thousand  voices  rolled  out  the  battle  song : 

"Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah, 
His  soul  is  marching  on/' 

All  night  long  we  marched  in  this  way,  the  bands  of  music 
alternating  with  the  shrill  fifes  and  rattling  drums.  Then  for 
a  time  we  plodded  on  in  silence  with  the  mechanical  route  step. 
Then  the  music  of  the  band  would  throw  us  all  into  the  march- 
ing step,  and  "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  went  marching," 
until  the  grey  dawn  of  July  2nd  found  us  far  on  the  way. 

If  my  memory  is  correct,  this  was  the  only  march  of  that 
character  where  the  Sixth  Corps  used  music  on  the  route. 
Occasionally  when  passing  through  a  city  the  bands  would 
play,  but  I  have  no  recollection  that  we  ever  used  music  to 
march  by  when  simply  on  the  route.  Whoever  was  responsible 
for  it,  had  a  happy  inspiration.  It  helped  the  men  wonderfully. 
We  pushed  on  all  night  at  a  remarkable  pace,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  rested  but  once,  or  at  most  twice,  during  the 
whole  night,  and  then  simply  by  sitting  by  the  roadside  for  a 
few  moments. 

In  the  early  morning,  we  filed  into  some  fields  by  the  road 
side  and  were  ordered  to  make  coffee,  but  the  time  allowed 
was  so  short  that  more  than  half  of  the  men  were  unable  to  get 
coffee  made,  and  resumed  the  march  without  it.  On  and  on  we 
went,  one  weary  mile  following  another,  and  as  the  sun 
mounted  upward,  the  heated  rays  came  down  with  oppressive 
force. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached  that  part  of  the  pike  over 
which  the  troops  in  advance  of  us  had  passed  with  their  artil- 
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lery  and  trains  the  day  and  night  previous,  and  the  road  was 
covered  with  dust  three  or  four  inches  deep,  which  rose  in  great 
clouds  and  nearly  stifled  us.  There  was  no  music  and  no  sing- 
ing now.  We  were  fast  reaching  the  limit  of  human  endurance. 
Men  reeled  and  staggered  along  as  if  they  were  drunken.  Ever 
and  anon  a  rifle  or  musket  would  fall  clattering  on  the  stony 
pike,  as  the  man  who  carried  it  collapsed  and  sank  in  a 
quivering  heap  in  the  midst  of  the  roadway.  He  would  be 
seized  and  dragged  to  the  roadside,  his  musket  laid  beside  him, 
and  his  comrades  would  resume  their  places  in  the  ranks  and 
struggle  on. 

There  was  much  to  inspire  the  men  in  their  dogged  reso- 
lution to  push  on,  for  by  this  time  we  could  hear  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  artillery  engaged  in  battle  ahead  of  us,  and  we  knew 
that  the  largest  corps  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  sorely 
needed.  Then  too,  we  had  passed  out  of  Maryland  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  were  in  the  land  of  our  friends.  As  we 
marched  past  the  farm  houses  we  could  see  a  starry  flag  hung 
out,  and  women  on  the  porch  would  look  at  the  exhausted, 
dust-covered  men,  with  pitying,  sympathetic  eyes,  as  the  col- 
umn struggled  on.  They  stripped  their  houses  of  food  and 
drink  and  passed  it  out  to  the  weary  and  hungry  men. 

One  incident  I  shall  never  forget.  A  large  farm  house 
stood  near  the  pike.  With  rare  thoughtfulness,  the  people  had 
brought  out  a  number  of  tubs  and  pails  and  placed  them  along 
the  side  of  the  road.  An  old  man  and  a  boy  were  busy  drawing 
water  from  the  well  and  a  portly  matron  and  two  handsome 
girls  were  keeping  the  tubs  and  pails  filled  with  cool,  sweet 
water. 

Their  faces  were  flushed,  and  they  trembled  with  the  exer- 
tion. I  said  to  the  lady,  "Madam,  that  work  is  very  hard  on 
you."  She  said,  "God  bless  you,  I  don't  feel  it ;  I  have  two  boys 
somewhere  among  you  and  I  would  not  want  them  or  their 
friends  to  pass  their  mother's  house  without  at  least  a  cup  of 
cold  water."  I  passed  on.  I  trust  she  met  her  boys  and  that 
they  lived  to  be  a  comfort  to  her  in  her  old  age.    I  do  not  think 
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she  and  her  girls,  ever  realized  how  their  acts,  and  the  acts  of 
others  like  them,  nerved  the  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  stand  in  the  breach  at  Gettysburg. 

About  one  o'clock,  or  a  little  after,  we  came  to  what 
appeared  to  be  the  divide  where  the  land  began  to  slope  toward 
Gettysburg.  The  rumble  of  the  cannonade  became  plainer,  and 
far  away  where  the  green  of  the  trees  met  the  skyline  we  could 
see  the  white  puffs  stand  out  in  the  blue  sky,  indicating  where 
the  shells  were  bursting  above  the  trees,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hills. 

The  sight  acted  on  the  men  of  the  6th  corps  as  the  spur 
acts  on  the  jaded  horse.  Every  man  quickened  his  step  and 
we  pushed  on  down  the  miles  of  descent  yet  to  be  covered  be- 
fore we  could  reach  the  battlefield.  The  country  was  spread 
out  before  us  like  a  vast  panorama,  and  as  we  came  nearer  we 
could  see  the  army  occupied  a  position  almost  in  a  semicircle 
with  one  flank  resting  on  a  small  mountain,  which  we  learned 
afterwards  was  Gulp's  Hill,  and  the  other  on  a  higher  eleva- 
tion which  we  later  knew  by  the  name  of  Little  Round  Top. 
We  went  on  and  on  until  it  seemed  as  though  the  road  would 
never  end,  or  as  if  the  hills  receded  from  us  as  fast  as  we  were 
able  to  approach  them.  At  last  we  began  to  descend  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a  valley  lying  behind  the  circle  of  hills  on  which 
our  army  lay. 

As  we  came  nearer  our  practiced  ears  could  detect  the  con- 
tinuous roll  of  musketry  amid  the  pauses  of  the  artillery; 
nearer  yet  and  we  could  see  a  stream  of  wounded  men  coming 
down  the  slopes  from  the  hills.  We  left  the  Pike  and  struck 
across  the  fields  toward  Little  Round  Top,  which  the  Rebels 
were  trying  to  reach  and  which  our  comrades  of  the  Third  and 
Fifth  Corps  were  defending  with  strenuous  courage  and 
energy. 

We  arrived  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  at  a  critical  moment. 
Sickles  had  been  driven  back  broken  and  in  disorder  from  the 
Peach  Orchard.  The  Rebels  had  pierced  our  lines  and  were 
struggling  to  obtain  a  hold  upon  Round  Top.     The  leading 
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brigade  of  the  6th  Corps  never  halted,  but  went  right  into  ac- 
tion from  the  line  of  march. 

The  second  brigade  turned  to  the  right  and  strengthened 
the  broken  lines  at  once.  The  Rebels  saw  the  reinforcement 
and  withdrew  their  attack. 

The  men  of  the  Sixth  Corps  marched  forty-two  miles  in 
nineteen  hours  to  the  help  of  their  comrades  and  went  directly 
into  battle. 

Wheaton's  and  Eustis's  Brigades  of  the  Third  Division 
were  in  the  lead  and  went  into  action  between  divisions  of  the 
Fifth  Corps;  the  139th  Pennsylvania,  of  the  former,  losing 
twenty,  and  the  37th  Massachusetts  of  the  latter,  forty-seven 
in  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  Bartlett's  Brigade  of  the  1st 
Division  went  into  action  with  them.  Neill's  Brigade  was  sent 
to  the  right  of  the  line  and  took  part  in  the  action  there.  Tor- 
bert's  Brigade  of  Jersey  troops  was  sent  to  the  center,  and 
went  into  line  with  the  1st  Corps  under  General  Newton.  Tor- 
bert  states  that  he  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle  with  but 
twenty-five  men  missing  from  his  brigade  and  that  these  joined 
the  ranks  before  morning. 

The  remainder  of  the  corps  was  held  in  reserve,  and  moved 
to  different  points  as  appeared  to  be  necessary,  and  used  in 
strengthening  the  line  at  various  points  of  the  line  of  battle, 
the  larger  part  being  placed  on  the  extreme  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  General  Wright.  The  corps,  although  mostly 
held  in  reserve,  was  nearly  all  within  line  of  fire,  and  every 
division  lost  a  few  men,  the  entire  loss  of  the  corps  being  two 
hundred  and  twelve  killed  and  wounded  and  thirty  missing. 
After  the  battle,  the  entire  corps  followed  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  as  far  as  Fairfield  Pass,  but  did  not  attack  in  force 
although  several  times  the  rear  guards  came  in  touch  and 
there  was  some  lively  skirmishing,  and  a  number  of  prisoners 
were  taken. 

I  find  no  mention  anyivhere  in  any  of  the  reports  of  corps 
or  division  commanders  of  the  fact,  that  immediately  upon 
starting  out  on  the  march  from  Manchester,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  evening  previous,  a  mistake  was  made  by  which  we  were 
compelled  to  march  some  distance  before  reaching  the  Taney- 
town  road,  thus  increasing  the  length  of  our  march  as  near  as 
I  can  estimate,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  miles  more. 
The  reports  of  the  different  corps  and  division  commanders 
estimate  the  length  of  the  march  made  by  the  Sixth  Corps,  as 
from  thirty-two  to  thirty-six  miles.  It  is  possible  that  the  mis- 
take made  by  taking  a  wrong  road  at  the  beginning  of  the 
march  was  confined  entirely  to  the  First  Division,  as  I  find  a 
statement  that  the  Second  Division,  in  which  was  General 
Neill's  Brigade,  did  not  start  for  Gettysburg  until  about  one 
o'clock  a.m. 

My  estimate  is  that  we  must  have  added  to  the  direct 
distance  between  Manchester  and  Gettysburg,  (which  I  am  in- 
formed is  thirty-five  miles)  as  follows :  By  error  in  taking  the 
wrong  road  at  the  start,  one  and  one-half  miles  and  back, 
making  three  miles ;  and  by  marching  two  sides  of  a  triangle  on 
the  Taneytown  road,  and  thence  across  to  the  Baltimore  Pike, 
at  least  four  miles  more,  making  the  entire  march  forty-two 
miles  instead  of  thirty-six,  as  mentioned  in  the  official  reports. 

General  Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  Gettysburg  Battle 
says :  "Great  credit  is  due  to  officers  and  men  for  the  excellent 
spirit  manifested  by  them  on  the  fatiguing  and  extraordinary 
march  accomplished  in  reaching  the  battle-field  and  it  is  the 
more  creditable  as  they  had  already  performed  a  series  of 
almost  unprecedented  marches,  and  were  to  some  extent 
exhausted,  and  required  rest." 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  WITH  THE  SIXTH 

CORPS,  1864-5 

By  M.  L.  Butteriield,  Bvt.  Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  April  5,  1905. 

IN  the  early  part  of  September,  1864,  the  6th  Army  Corps 
was  camped  near  Harper's  Ferry.    On  the  morning  of  the 

3rd,  it  was  ordered  to  Berryville,  where  it  remained  until 
the  morning  of  the  19th  when  it  broke  camp  and  marched  to 
the  little  town  of  Opequon,  about  two  miles  from  Winchester, 
where  the  infantry  had  been  ordered  to  concentrate.  A  body 
of  Cavalry  under  Generals  Torbert  and  Averell  maintained  a 
strong  picket  line  along  the  creek;  and  by  their  demonstra- 
tions, held  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  in  their  front. 

This  point  is  nearly  twelve  miles  from  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  the  Infantry  should  operate,  and  strike  a  blow 
which  was  expected  to  defeat  Gen.  Early's  Army,  composed  of 
Breckinridge's  Ramseur's  and  Rhodes'  commands,  entrenched 
in  a  belt  of  woods  skirting  Berryville  and  Winchester. 

A  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Corps,  enabled  General 
Early  to  move  General  Gordon's  Division  at  double  quick  from 
Bunker  Hill,  a  distance  of  10  miles,  in  time  to  form  in  line  with 
the  rest  of  this  command,  making  in  all  about  15,000  men  and 
outnumbering  the  Union  troops.  As  soon  as  the  19th  Corps 
arrived,  it  was  wheeled  into  line  and  made  ready  for  the  con- 
flict. 

At  12  o'clock  the  long  expected  signal  was  given;  the 
Union  troops  moved  forward  and  delivered  their  fire  and  in  a 
few  seconds  entered  the  woods,  where  they  were  lost  to  view 
in  the  shadow  and  smoke  of  battle. 

As  the  opposing  lines  drew  near  each  other,  the  roar  of 
combat  was  deafening.    The  rebels,  receiving  severe  and  al- 
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most  continuous  volleys,  responded  vigorously  at  first,  but 
were  forced  to  give  way  slowly  before  the  attack. 

The  artillery  of  both  armies  opened  simultaneously,  and 
the  deadly  missiles,  bursting  in  air,  created  havoc,  and  some 
confusion.  Their  guns  never  knew  a  moment's  rest.  A  perfect 
tempest  of  shells  fell  on  every  portion  of  the  Union  lines,  but 
still  our  heroes  pressed  on  with  ardor  unchecked  and  courage 
unabated. 

The  brigade  on  our  left  being  hard  pressed  and  outnum- 
bered began  to  yield  ground.  This  gave  new  courage  to  the 
whole  rebel  line  of  Infantry  and  they  fiercely  charged  the 
Union  ranks,  pouring  severe  and  rapid  volleys  upon  this  weak 
point. 

The  moment  was  a  fearful  one.  On  they  came  at  "double 
quick,"  and  struck  the  6th  Corps  on  the  flank,  compelling  the 
corps  to  fall  back  gradually,  but  maintaining  a  heavy  fire  as 
it  retired. 

General  Wright,  in  command  of  the  Union  force,  saw  the 
situation^  threw  our  brigade  in  at  this  weak  point,  where  we 
poured  in  a  heavy  fire  that  partially  checked  the  advance. 

Just  at  this  time,  General  Sheridan  came  riding  down  the 
line  and  when  in  the  rear  of  our  brigade  said,  "Give  them  hell, 
my  men !"  His  presence  at  that  time  was  equal  to  a  reinforce- 
ment of  10,000  men,  for  the  rebel  advance  was  an  advance  no 
longer. 

The  tide  was  turned.  Back  over  fences,  through  ravines 
and  woods,  their  broken  lines  were  driven  until  we  reached 
their  earthworks  where  our  line  was  reformed,  and  a  charge 
was  made,  carrying  the  works  by  storm,  and  driving  the 
enemy  through  the  town  of  Winchester  and  beyond. 

About  7,000  prisoners,  5,000  stand  of  arms,  5  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  11  battle  flags  were  captured,  while  the  Union 
loss  was  about  4,000  killed  and  wounded. 

In  this  charge  General  David  A.  Russell  was  killed, 
General  Emory  Upton  succeeding  to  the  command  of  our 
division.    It  was  in  this  battle  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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pick  up  the  necktie  that  fell  from  the  neck  of  General 
Sheridan,  as  he  rode  by  our  battalion.  The  necktie  I  re- 
turned to  him  with  the  following  letter : 

Headquarters,  5th  Wis.  Vols. 

Nov.  21,  1864. 
General : 

On  the  19th  of  September,  while  you  were  riding  along 
the  front  lines,  just  as  you  were  passing  our  regiment,  the 
enclosed  "necktie"  having  become  loose,  fell  to  the  ground.  I 
had  the  honor  of  picking  it  up,  I  prize  it  highly  as  a  memento 
of  that  hard  fought  battle,  and  glorious  victory,  and  will  be 
grateful  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  return  it  to  me,  that  I  may  on 
some  future  day,  show  my  friends  the  necktie  that  fell  from 
General  Sheridan's  neck,  as  he  rode  along  the  front  lines  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864,  picked  up  by 
myself.  Hoping  that  you  will  ever  be  as  victorious  as  on  that 
memorable  day. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Very  Respectfully,  Your  Ob't  servant. 

Miles  L.  Butterfield, 

Cap't.  Co.  C,  5th  Wis.  Vol. 

The  General's  reply  follows : 

Headquarters  M.  M.  Dist. 

Nov.  25,  1864. 

My  Dear  Captain : 

I  return  you  the  necktie,  will  be  glad  if  you  will  keep 
it,  and  I  thank  you  kindly  for  your  well  wishes. 

Yours  truly, 

Phil  H.  Sheridan. 

On  the  morning  of  September  20th,  the  6th  Corps  moved 
to  Middletown,  leaving  our  battalion  with  the  remainder  of 
General  Edwards'  Brigade  to  do  garrison  duty  in  Winchester, 
and  from  that  time,  up  to  and  including  the  18th  day  of  Oc- 
tober, our  battalion  was  in  and  near  Winchester;  but  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  we  were  placed  on  picket  on  the  Middletown 
road. 

That  evening  General  Sheridan  arrived  from  Washington, 
and  stopped  at  the  Headquarters  of  General  Edwards  for  the 
night.    The  following  morning,   (the  19th,)   we  heard  very 
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heavy  firing  at  the  front,  and  a  few  minutes  before  nine 
o'clock  we  heard  the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs  on  the  turnpike 
leading  from  Winchester  to  Middletown;  and  soon  after  saw 
General  Sheridan  and  his  staff  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
firing. 

This  was  the  ride  that  inspired  the  poem  written  by  J. 
Buchanan  Read,  entitled  "Sheridan's  Ride."         , 

The  6th  Corps  remained  in  camp  at  Middletown  and 
Camp  Russell,  near  Winchester,  until  December  1st,  when  it 
was  ordered  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  then  near 
Warren's  Station,  Va.  The  Corps  went  by  rail  to  Washing- 
ton, and  by  boat  to  City  Point,  arriving  at  Warren's  Station  in 
the  afternoon  of  December  5th.  On  the  13th,  it  took  part  in 
what  was  called  "Warren's  Raid,"  to  the  left,  and  returned  to 
camp  the  following  day. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  1865,  I  was  appointed  Engineer 
OflScer  of  the  1st  Division  of  the  6th  Corps,  on  the  staff  of 
General  Frank  Wheaton. 

The  6th  Corps  remained  in  camp  at  Warren's  Station 
with  very  little  active  duty  until  the  5th  of  February,  when  it 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  again  on  the  25th 
of  March,  when  it  was  called  out  to  assist  the  9th  Corps  at  Fort 
Steadman,  after  which  the  corps  returned  to  camp  at  Fort 
Fisher,  and  there  remained  until  Saturday,  April  1st  at  night, 
when  it  moved  to  the  left  and  front  of  the  Fort,  with  the  men 
lying  on  their  arms  awaiting  the  order  for  the  assault  that  was 
to  take  place  the  next  morning.  The  result  of  this  you  are 
familiar  with,  but  I  will  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  April  3rd. 

Before  daylight,  General  Wheaton,  being  a  wide  awake 
General,  called  at  my  tent  and  said,  "Major,  I  supposed  that 
you  would  be  in  Petersburg  by  this  time."  Being  up  and 
dressed,  I  said  that  I  had  already  ordered  my  horse,  and  about 
that  time  the  Orderly  came  with  it,  and  we  rode  to  the  front 
along  the  picket  line,  which  was  within  the  outer  works  of  the 
rebels,  and  close  to  and  in  front  of  their  inner  line  of  works. 
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Having  charge  of  the  Division  picket  line  (by  order  of  General 
WheatonJ  I  advanced  it  as  skirmishers,  and  after  an  advance 
of  about  30  rods,  I  discovered  in  the  morning  light,  what  I 
supposed  to  be  a  carriage,  and  a  flag  of  truce  on  the  works 
occupied  by  the  rebels  the  night  before.  Halting  the  line  with 
the  Division  Officer  of  the  day,  Colonel  Naylor,  we  advanced 
within  hailing  distance  of  the  carriage  when  we  heard  some 
one  of  the  party  say,  "We  wish  to  surrender  the  City."  Riding 
up  to  them,  we  met  the  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  W.  Towns,  the  Rev.  D. 
W.  Paul,  and  two  members  of  the  Common  Council. 
The  Mayor  handed  me  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Grant,  or 
any  General  commanding  the  Union  forces  before  Petersburg. 
This  was  about  3  o'clock  a.m.  Returning  with  the  letter  I 
carried  it  to  General  Wright,  who  was  in  command,  Greneral 
Grant  being  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  (General  Parke)  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city.  While  General  Wright  was  reading 
the  letter,  his  signal  officer  reported  that  General  Parke  was 
laying  pontoons  preparatory  to  entering  the  city  from  the 
opposite  side.  General  Wright  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Major, 
you  will  return  to  the  Mayor  and  say  to  him  that  he  return  to 
the  city  and  that  the  Union  troops  will  take  possession  at 
once."  I  returned  with  the  message,  and  accompanied  the 
Mayor  and  party  to  the  city,  thereby  being  the  first  Union 
officer  to  enter  Petersburg  after  the  surrender.  When  we 
arrived  in  the  city,  one  of  the  men,  Mr.  W.  R.  Mallory,  said  to 
me,  "Major  I  would  ask  you  to  take  breakfast  with  me,  but  for 
the  fact  that  I  have  no  breakfast  for  myself";  and  the  sur- 
roundings indicated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  While  at  Mr. 
Mallory's  home,  I  met  the  rebel  General  Roger  A.  Pryor,  who 
was  ill  and  in  bed.  He  made  the  statement  to  me  that  he  was 
sick  of  the  war  and  was  glad  it  was  near  its  end. 

Passing  through  the  city  of  Petersburg,  and  up  the  river 
road,  the  6th  Corps  followed  the  retreating  rebels,  overtaking 
them  at  Little  Sailors*  Creek,  where  they  had  made  a  stand. 
When  the  6th  Corps  arrived  they  found  the  stream  so  swollen 
by  recent  rains  that  it  was  too  deep  to  ford.    They  therefore 
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marched  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  left,  crossed  the 
bridge,  marched  down  the  opposite  bank,  formed  lines  of  bat- 
tle, and  waited  for  the  return  of  General  Getty's  brigade,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  right  to  attack  a  battery.  After  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  General  Wright  was  ordered  by  General 
Sheridan  to  make  the  assault  without  waiting  for  the  rest  of 
his  corps. 

The  charge  was  made  so  rapidly  that  General  Ewell  and 
his  whole  staff,  with  two  divisions  of  about  6,000  men,  were 
captured  by  the  6th  Corps,  and  by  a  member  of  the  5th  Wis., 
and  my  own  Company,  who  had  charge  of  the  skirmish  line. 

In  this  battle  more  men  were  captured  in  actual  conflict, 
without  negotiations,  than  on  any  other  battlefield  during  the 
war.  And  had  this  battle  been  fought  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  great  Rebellion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  desperate  battles  of  the  war. 

And  now,  Mr.  Commander,  I  would  like  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  an  incident  that  occurred  at  that  battle.  It  is  a  little 
personal,  I  admit,  but  nevertheless  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  6th  Corps. 

When  our  division  arrived  at  the  creek,  and  found  that 
they  could  not  cross  at  that  point,  (the  water  being  very  deep 
and  running  very  swift)  they  were  obliged  to  march  a  mile 
to  the  left,  as  before  stated.  General  Wheaton,  in  command  of 
our  division,  was  stationed  about  the  center  of  the  division  and 
in  rear  of  it,  on  somewhat  elevated  ground,  so  as  to  see  the 
whole  battlefield.  I  was  the  only  officer  of  his  staff  left  with 
him,  the  others  having  been  sent  with  orders  to  the  different 
brigade  commanders.  When  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance. 
General  Hamblin,  being  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a  thicket  of 
small  timber  between  his  brigade  and  the  3rd,  did  not  see  the 
movements  of  the  troops  to  his  right,  and  did  not  move  his  bri- 
gade with  the  rest  of  the  corps,  which  left  a  big  gap  between 
the  two  brigades,  and  the  left  flank  of  our  regiment  exposed  to 
a  cross  fire  from  the  enemy.  As  General  Wheaton  saw  this,  he 
turned  to  me  and  said;    "Major,  for  God's  sake,  start  General 
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Hamblin's  brigade."  I  dismounted,  and,  leaving  my  horse  with 
the  orderly,  plunged  into  the  stream  which  was  about  to  my 
waist  and  running  very  swift.  By  the  aid  of  the  willows  and 
witch  hazel,  I  managed  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  creek, 
where  General  Hamblin's  brigade  was  awaiting  orders.  On 
receiving  the  order,  the  brigade  was  immediately  put  in 
motion  and  I  joined  the  37th  Massachusetts  in  the  charge. 
When  we  reached  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  we  found  that  the 
enemy  had  made  breastworks  of  an  old  rail  fence  and  were 
lying  behind  the  piles  of  rails.  As  we  charged  up  to 
them,  I  heard  one  say,  "We  will  surrender.  Cease  firing."  If 
my  memory  is  correct,  there  were  only  five  men  of  the  37th 
Massachusetts  and  myself  in  front  of  that  pile  of  rails.  I  said, 
"Get  up  then,"  and  there  arose  from  behind  that  pile  of  rails, 
six  rebel  officers.  I  then  shouted  as  loud  as  I  could,  "Cease 
firing;"  I  had  to  shout  loud  so  as  to  be  heard,  as  there  was 
considerable  noise  and  confusion  about  there.  I  took  charge 
of  them  and  one  of  their  number  asked  to  whom  he  had  the 
honor  of  surrendering.  When  told,  he  said  that  he  was 
General  Custis  Lee,  son  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  would 
like  to  be  taken  to  General  Sheridan.  With  two  men  of  the 
37th  Massachusetts,  I  took  them  to  the  rear  where  Generals 
Sheridan  and  Wright  were  found,  and  turned  them  over  to 
General  Sheridan.  General  Wright  had  been  Lee's  tutor  at 
West  Point,  and  recognizing  General  Wright,  Lee  extended 
his  hand  to  the  General,  who  did  not  take  it,  but  turning  to 
Colonel  Franklin,  Chief  of  Staflf,  said,  "Colonel,  take  these  men 
to  the  rear."  Mr.  Commander,  I  think  it  due  to  the  6th  Corps 
that  this  statement  should  be  made,  as  the  6th  Corps  is  as 
much  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  capture  of  the  rebel  (Jenerals 
Custis  Lee,  Kershaw,  Barton,  Du  Boise,  Hunter  and  Corse,  as 
it  was  for  the  capture  of  General  Ewell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  6th  Corps  arrived  at 
Farmville  about  9  o'clock,  found  the  bridge  had  been  burned 
and  so  had  to  ford  the  river.  Our  division  being  in  advance, 
the  General  and  Staff  arrived  at  the  river  ahead  of  the  troops. 
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General  Wheaton  said,  "We  ought  tx)  capture  the  city."  "All 
right,  General"  said  I,  "Give  me  25  men  and  we  will  do  it/' 
"Take  Lieut.  Gary  and  the  escort,"  said  the  (Jeneral,  which  I 
did.  We  went  to  the  left  about  half  a  mile,  crossed  the  river 
and  entered  the  town  from  the  west  side ,  finding  only  a  few 
rebel  stragglers,  whom  we  picked  up.  The  citizens  were  sur- 
prised, and  I  see  by  my  diary  that  we  got  about  $30,000  in  gold 
and  silver  from  the  bank,  that  we  turned  over  to  the  Quarter- 
master. 

The  next  morning,  the  8th,  we  marched  at  7  o'clock  and 
about  10  heard  that  General  Lee  had  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce 
asking  (Jeneral  Grant  for  terms  of  surrender. 

After  a  march  of  eighteen  miles  we  went  into  camp  for 
the  night  at  New  Store. 

The  morning  of  April  9th  was  bright  and  clear.  The 
whole  army  was  in  good  spirits,  because  of  the  report  that 
General  Lee  was  about  to  surrender.  Breaking  camp  about 
5  o'clock  we  marched  about  five  miles,  made  a  halt,  and  while 
there,  heard  that  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  were  holding  council, 
and  at  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  General  Lee  surrendered  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  to  (Jeneral  Grant. 

The  corps  remained  in  camp  until  the  11th,  when  we 
started  on  our  return  march  for  Burkeville  Junction,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  camping  about  two 
miles  from  the  city.  While  in  camp  at  the  Junction,  on  the 
evening  of  the  15th,  when  the  General  and  Staff  were  enjoying 
themselves  around  the  camp  fire,  we  received  the  startling 
news  that  President  Lincoln  had  been  assassinated,  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,  we  received  the  notice  of  his  death. 

On  April  23rd,  the  corps  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Danville,  and  in  the  afternoon  began  the  long  march,  arriving 
at  Danville  on  the  27th,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
miles.  There  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  we  received  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Johnston  to  General  Sherman. 

While  on  this  march,  (April  24th,)  I  had  the  opportunity 
with  the  General  and  Staff,  of  visiting  the  plantation  of  John 
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Randolph,  of  Revolutionary  fame.  This  plantation  was  in 
charge  of  an  old  darky.  We  saw  Randolph's  grave,  which 
was  at  the  foot  of  a  very  large  pine  tree  and  marked  by  a 
boulder.  The  head  is  to  the  east,  so  placed,  it  is  said,  in  order 
that  Randolph  might  watch  the  movements  of  Henry  Clay, 
whom  he  considered  his  bitterest  enemy. 

We  remained  in  camp  until  the  4th  of  May,  when  we  were 
ordered  to  Burkeville  Junction  again.  Taking  cars,  we  arrived 
at  Burkeville  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  and  remained  there 
until  the  17th,  when  we  were  ordered  to  Richmond.  We 
arrived  at  Manchester  on  the  20th  and  marched  through  the 
city  of  Richmond  on  the  24th.  Here  the  corps  was  reviewed 
by  General  Halleck,  after  which  we  continued  our  march 
through  Hanover  Court  House,  and  Chesterfield  Station,  find- 
ing many  of  the  bridges  washed  away,  and  on  account  of  the 
high  water,  we  did  not  reach  the  city  of  Fredericksburg,  until 
the  29th,  where  we  went  into  camp  on  the  heights. 

Resuming  the  march  again  on  the  30th  by  way  of  Acquia 
Creek,  Fairfax  Court  House,  and  Alexandria,  we  were  met  at 
the  latter  place  by  an  officer  of  General  Meade's  Staff,  who 
conducted  us  to  camp  on  Hall's  Hill,  about  one  mile  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  we  arriyed  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2nd  of  June,  1865. 

On  June  8th,  we  crossed  Long  Bridge,  and  marched  to 
Washington  where  the  6th  Corps  was  reviewed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, afterwards  returning  to  camp  at  Hall's  Hill.  On  the 
24th  I  was  ordered  with  the  battalion  of  the  5th  Wisconsin  to 
report  to  General  Logan  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  on  the  25th 
left  the  6th  Corps  in  camp  at  Hall's  Hill. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  REBEL  RAM 
ALBEMARLE,  by  Lieutenant  Wm.  B.  Gushing, 

U.  S.  N.,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Sanderson, 
Captain  Third  Penn.  Artillery,  U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  October  4,  1905. 

WHAT  constitutes  martial  bravery  of  the  highest 
order — ^speaking  of  course,  of  those  noteworthy 
happenings  in  the  great  war?  I  give  one  instance, 
perhaps  with  good  claim  to  be  without  parallel,  and  yet  it  has 
almost  passed  from  our  remembrance.  A  most  gallant  deed 
measured  by  every  mark,  or  tested  by  any  comparison.  You 
may  find  the  recital  of  it  stored  away  in  the  records  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  though  it  was  as  dauntless  a  deed  as  any  in 
the  history  of  either  our  army  or  navy, — ^and  when  known  to 
be  without  the  fierce  fatalism  of  the  Japanese  naval  man,  it  is 
worthy  of  a  deathless  fame. 

I  allude  to  the  destruction  of  the  rebel  ram  "Albemarle," 
this  very  month  forty-one  years  ago,  by  Lieutenant  Wm.  B. 
Cushing,  U.  S.  N. 

Perhaps,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  likely  that,  it  is  so  poorly 
remembered  because  it  was  only  one  of  many,  very  many 
incidents  of  great  bravery  enacted  during  that  period,  when 
there  was  a  battle  for  every  day  in  the  long  calendar;  and 
when  the  strain  and  the  training  of  those  years  were  such  that 
both  rank  and  file  were  sifted  out,  leaving  in  the  main,  only 
men  who  would  not,  or  who  dared  not  flinch — Every  fight  was 
a  death  grapple  between  youngsters  nerved  by  some  impulse 
to  do  more  than  they  would  dare  in  calmer  hours. 

But  Cushing's  achievement  was  as  deliberately  purposeful 
as  it  was  in  grim  silence  executed  almost  single  handed  and 
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alone,  and  in  the  darkness.  There  is  a  nerving  and  an  un- 
nerving psychological  force  born  of  the  clash  and  roar  of  a 
fight ;  so  that  it  often  happened  that  a  fighting  frenzy  or  a  blind 
panic  was  alike  possible  to  the  same  individual,  according  to 
conditions  within  or  about  him.  You  knew  some  who  were 
heroes  in  spite  of  themselves;  while  very  few  were  stolid  in 
the  supreme  moment.  The  comfortable  assurance  of  a  strong 
supporting  battle  line,  or  of  onlooking  comrades,  was  wanting 
with  the  peerless  hero  I  would  recall.  His  deed  was  not  done 
under  the  searchlights  of  the  outlying  squadron, — no  more  was 
it  rendered  in  the  limelight  of  expected  applause.  There  was 
no  hysteria,  no  pose.  Such  were  the  times  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  signal  was  set  aloft  on  every  ship,  and  before  every 
battle  line, — "America  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  few  who  do  recall  it, 
have  possibly  classed  it  as  but  little  above  the  common  run  of 
gallant  achievements  marking  the  Civil  War.  It  was  far,  far 
and  away  beyond  the  common.  It  was  more  like  the  records 
of  Chivalry  in  the  olden  days  of  legend  when  some  peerless 
knight  set  forth  to  battle  with  some  fabled  dragon. 

The  Albemarle  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  North 
Carolina  waters, — and  we  had  nothing  to  meet  this  Goliath  of 
the  enemy  than  another  stripling  David  who  planned  with 
wisdom;  prepared  with  clean  prevision;  and  in  himself 
furnished  the  soul  worthy  the  enterprise. 

The  affair  itself  happened  on  the  night  of  Oct.  27th,  1864. 
The  details  I  have  collected  are  largely  from  the  account  given 
by  him  modestly  while  yet  the  story  was  fresh,  for  in  truth 
there  had  been  almost  four  full  years  of  just  such  adventures, 
each  perhaps  approaching  in  brilliancy  the  last  which  has 
given  him  this  fame.  From  May,  1861,  a  midshipman,  a  lad 
barely  seventeen  years  old,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
won  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Commander,  his  career  reads  as  if 
some  over-enthusiastic  romancer  had  written  it  as  fiction. 
From  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor  historic  battle  through  to  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  seems  to  have  been  assigned  to,  or  allowed 
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to  be,  the  "free  lance"  of  the  Squadron — ^a  sort  of  Yankee 
"Mosby"  of  the  North  Atlantic  Waters. 

"It  is  a  task  full  of  interest"  says  one,  "to  gather  one  ru- 
mor and  another,  to  sift  their  truth,  and  put  official  statement 
by  statement,  till  the  story  of  those  glorious  years  of  his  ser- 
vice stand  complete."  From  a  midshipman  in  '61  to  Lieut. 
Commander  in  '64,  was  in  that  era  in  naval  promotions  un- 
precedented. 

Again  and  again  were  his  ventures  endorsed  by  his 
superior  officers  with  admiration  "for  his  coolness,  courage, 
and  conduct,"  the  engrossed  thanks  of  the  Navy  Department 
and  of  Congress:  with  countless  medals,  tributes,  and 
testimonials  from  every  appreciative  source;  yet  somehow 
we  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  all ! 

At  Gettysburg,  at  the  "bloody  angle,"  when  the  Confed- 
erates pierced  our  centre  and  where  the  hour  and  the  spot  may 
be  called  the  high  water  mark  of  the  Rebellion,  there  you 
will  see  on  a  tablet  the  record  of  a  young  artillery  officer, 
though  with  his  bowels  gashing  out,  his  gunners  shot  down, 
who  leaned  over  in  his  last  desperate  death  agony  and  sent  the 
double-shotted  cannister  into  the  face  of  the  foe.  At  that  crux 
of  the  war  itself  the  hero  of  that  moment  and  place  was  none 
other  than  the  brother  of  the  one  we  name  tonight — Lieutenant 
Alonzo  H.  Gushing  of  the  4th  Artillery. 

You  see  the  spirit  strength  of  that  clan.    What  a  mother 
they  must  have  had,  like  those  of  Spartan  birth ! 

In  1862,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  received  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant,  over-stepping  the  intermediate  ranks,  and  that  his 
years*  schooling  in  the  special  kind  of  work  he  delighted  in 
might  have  an  open  field,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Carolina 
sounds. 

The  affair  at  Franklin  was  turned  from  failure  into  a  com- 
plete rout  of  the  enemy  by  one  rapid  and  dauntless  achieve- 
ment of  Cushing,  which  secured  for  him  the  highest  compli- 
ments, and  his  first  command,  the  gunboat  Ellis.  It  is  a 
long  record  of  captures  and  destruction  of  everything  prized 
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by  the  enemy  ashore  and  afloat:  dashing  in,  fighting  out, 
snatching  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  and  baffling  even 
the  stormy  waters  of  Hatteras.  When  at  last  he  lost  his  little 
ship,  in  a  most  desperate  fight,  he  escaped  with  his  men,  bring- 
ing off  everything  valuable, — and  in  answer  to  his  request  for 
an  investigation,  was  informed  by  Assistant  Secretary  Fox 
that  it  was  unnecessary  because  "We  don't  care  for  the  loss  of 
a  vessel  when  fought  so  gallantly  as  that." 

This  fight-loving,  peril-seeking,  fortune-favored  young 
sailor  must  have  a  place  in  our  history  by  the  side  of  the  Deca- 
turs,  the  Farraguts,  and  kinship  with  dauntless  John  Paul 
Jones  himself.  For,  when  offered  the  fast  blockade  runner, 
Violet  with  many  a  rich  prize  in  sure  prospect,  he  chose  a 
fighting  craft,  and  had  at  once  his  heart's  desire,  ''being  en- 
gaged continuously  for  three  weeks,  and  never  once  defeated." 

Time  fails  even  to  outline  such,  and  even  more  masterly, 
efforts  and  fearless  achievements.  As  deliberate  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  rebel  ram  Raleigh  was  planned,  and  almost 
succeeded  in  the  same  region  as  above  mentioned.  He  entered 
the  harbor  at  night  with  a  small  boat's  crew,  seeking  informa- 
tion, intending  to  return  with  a  hundred  men  to  board  her.  All 
day  they  lay  hidden  in  the  bushes  capturing  by  the  way  a 
small  force  of  the  enemy,  but  the  alarm  was  given,  so  that  it 
meant  a  desperate  strait — for  the  whole  river  and  harbor 
mouth  was  aroused  until  at  last  it  meant  death  or  capture.  Of 
course,  it  was  another  escape  by  a  hair-breadth,  but  all  the 
same  our  heroic  little  party  (who  seem  to  have  caught  Cush- 
ing's  way  of  doing  things),  escaped.  For  this  came  another 
letter  of  thanks  from  the  Department. 

At  one  time  he  performed  what  was  in  reality  the  most 
dangerous  exploit  of  all  his  service.  This  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  "buoying  the  channel"  of  the  waters  about  Fort 
Fisher,  in  an  open  skiff,  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of  shell  for 
six  hours,  part  of  the  time  his  little  craft  was  half  filled  with 
water.  This  was  a  prelude  to  the  taking  of  that  Fort,  in 
vvln'ch  Gushing  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.    After  this  was 
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done,  he  captured  the  pilots  of  that  region  and,  under  threat  of 
hanging,  he  made  them  set  the  private  signals  to  Fort  Caswell, 
which  deluded  some  of  the  richest  blockade  runners  into  his 
hands. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  task  in  some  future  paper  before 
this  Commandery  to  trace  the  lineage  of  all  this  heroism,— or 
rather  the  lines  of  descent  from  one  period  in  our  Naval  his- 
tory to  another, — from  that  one  first  in  point  of  time,  and  him- 
self easily  foremost  in  all,  JOHN  PAUL  JONES,  now  at  rest 
at  Annapolis.  After  him  in  the  next  generation  come  other 
gallant  souls,  like  Decatur,  Bainbridge,  Porter,  Stewart, 
Lawrence.  These  men  taught  their  art,  and  bequeathed  the 
measure  of  their  dauntless  seamanship  to  Farrag^t,  to  Percival 
Drayton,  to  Worden,  Porter,  and  a  host  of  fearless  fighters  of 
forty  years  ago.  These  again  were  the  preceptors  and  patterns 
who  shaped  our  own  Deweys  and  Clarks,  Bagleys,  and  Hob- 
sons.  For  over  a  hundred  years  it  has  been  transmitted,  all 
that  this  same  dauntless,  deathless,  peerless  spirit  might  be. 
And,  though  this  be  an  era  of  greed,  grab  and  graft  the  end  is 
not  yet.  May  it  grow  with  every  succeeding  generation, 
whether  they  be  the  piping  times  of  peace,  or  sterner  days — 
for  bravery  does  always  require  the  impact  of  battle  to  make 

it  true. 

'The  bravest  are  the  tenderest: 
The  loving  are  the  daring/' 

And  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  close  with  the  story  of  his 
destruction  of  the  Albemarle, — a  more  daring  and  spirited  act 
than  we  can  call  to  mind  out  of  the  records  of  any  navy. 

The  Albemarle ,  as  it  has  been  mentioned,  was  an 
iron-clad  of  tremendous  strength,  which  had  already  defeated 
the  whole  Federal  fleet;  sunk  the  Southfield;  exploded 
the  boiler  of  the  Sassacus;  engaged  nine  foes  at  once  with- 
out danger  to  herself;  forced  the  surrender  of  a  brigade;  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  whole  region  of  the  Roanoke  by  the 
Federal  forces.  The  government  having  no  iron-clads  capable 
of  crossing  Hatteras  bar  and  encountering  her,  all  its  opera- 
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tions  in  that  section  were  rendered  practically  useless  by  the 
Albemarle's  presence  there,  and  the  expense  of  the  squadron 
necessary  to  keep  watch  upon  her  movements  was  some- 
thing enormous.  In  this  emergency  Lieutenant  Gushing 
submitted  two  plans  to  Admiral  Lee  for  the  ram's  destruction. 
The  admiral  approved  of  one  of  them,  and  sent  its  projector 
to  Washington  to  lay  it  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  latter,  though  at  first  a  little  doubtful  of  its  merits,  finally 
authorized  him  to  procure  the  means  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
and  he  immediately  purchased  in  New  York  two  open 
launches,  each  about  thirty  feet  long,  fitted  with  a  small  engine 
and  propelled  by  a  screw,  each  carrying  one  howitzer,  and 
provided  with  a  long  boom,  swinging  by  a  hinge,  which  could 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  and  which  had  a  torpedo  in  the 
groove  at  its  further  extremity.  These  boats  were  taken  down 
through  the  canals  to  the  Chesapeake,  one  of  them  being  lost 
on  the  way,  and  the  other  reaching  the  sounds  at  last  through 
cuts  and  creeks  and  an  infinitude  of  toils,  hindrances,  and 
ruses.  Joining  the  fleet,  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  lieutenant  disclosed  his  object  to  his  men,  assuring  them 
not  only  that  they  must  not  expect,  but  they  must  not  hope,  to 
return,  for  death  was  almost  inevitable,  and  then  called  for  vol- 
unteers. They  all  stood  by  him  and  six  others  presently  joined 
them,  Assistant-Paymaster  Frank  Swan,  and  Mr.  Howorth, 
who  had  often  accompanied  him  on  his  most  reckless  ad- 
ventures, being  of  the  number.  The  Albemarle  lay  moored 
at  the  Plymouth  wharf,  eight  miles  up  the  river,  both 
banks  of  which  were  lined  with  batteries,  and  held  by  several 
thousand  soldiers,  while,  at  some  distance  up,  that  portion  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Southfield  which  still  lay  above  water 
was  occupied  by  a  picket  guard,  whose  duty  it  was  to  throw  up 
rockets  on  the  first  alarm,  for,  unknown  to  the  attacking  party, 
rumor  of  the  intended  endeavor  had  by  some  mysterious  way 
already  reached  the  Plymouth  authorities,  and  every  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  reception.  However,  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  of  October,  the  little  launch  entered  the  Roanoke 
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River,  her  engine  at  low  pressure  to  make  the  least  noise 
possible,  left  behind  all  obstructions,  passed  within  thirty  feet 
of  the  unsuspicious  picket  on  the  Southfield,  and  ap- 
proached the  wharf  where  the  ram  lay,  a  vast  black  mass  in  the 
darkness.  Greatly  emboldened  by  this  success,  the  lieutenant 
for  a  moment  resolved  to  change  his  plan,  and  knowing  the 
town  perfectly,  to  put  in  shore  and  trust  to  the  effect  of  a  night 
surprise,  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted,  overpower 
those  on  board,  get  her  into  the  stream  before  the  forts  could 
be  aroused,  and  fight  the  batteries  with  her  on  her  way  down. 
But  just  as  he  was  about  to  carry  his  sudden  plan  into  execu- 
tion, a  cry  from  the  ram  rang  out  sharply  on  the  night,  re- 
peated on  every  side,  followed  by  the  instantaneous  booming 
of  the  great  g^ns  from  ship  and  shore;  and  returning  no 
answer,  the  lieutenant  put  on  all  steam  and  made  for  her.  At 
the  same  moment,  an  immense  bonfire  of  pine-knots  and  tur- 
pentine blazed  up  on  the  bank,  most  fortunately  for  him,  since 
it  revealed  directly  the  untoward  fact  that  a  boom  of  logs  ex- 
tended around  the  rs^m  in  all  directions  to  g^ard  her  from  tor- 
pedoes, which  for  one  second  seemed  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle. Only  for  one  second,  though.  With  the  next,  the  lieu- 
tenant had  given  orders  to  sheer  off  across  the  stream,  so  as  to 
get  room  for  acquiring  headway  and  carrying  his  launch  by 
the  force  of  its  own  impetus  straight  across  the  boom,  though  it 
never  could  get  out  again,  he  knew.  As  they  turned,  a  volley  of 
buckshot  tore  away  the  whole  back  of  his  coat  and  the  sole  of 
his  shoe,  and  the  man  by  his  side  fell  lifeless.  Before  the  vol- 
ley could  be  repeated  the  launch  had  struck  the  boom,  was 
over,  and  was  forging  up  under  the  Albemarle's  quarter, 
directly  beneath  the  mouth  of  a  rifle-gun,  and  so  close  that  the 
merest  whisper  on  board  the  ram,  where  they  were  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  the  g^n  to  bear,  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

That  must  have  been  a  terrifically  exciting  moment  to 
those  on  that  little  launch,  with  the  vast  mountain  of  iron 
towering  above  them,  the  fire-lit  mass  of  foes  on  the  shore,  and 
triumph  and  eternity  in  the  next  moment.    Lieutenant  Cush- 
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ing  stood  at  the  bows  of  the  launch,  with  several  lines  before 
him;  one  of  these  lines  was  attached  to  the  howitzer,  one  to 
the  ankle  of  the  engineer,  one  to  the  officer  who  was  to  lower 
the  boom  carrying  the  torpedo,  one  was  that  by  means  of 
which  the  torpedo  was  to  be  slid  under  the  ram ;  another  was 
the  exploding-line,  which  should  pull  away  a  pin  and  let  a 
grape-shot  fall.  Then  just  as  the  rifle  gun  went  off,  the  rebel 
ram  and  the  launch  went  up  together,  and  columns  of  water 
shot  up  and  fell  again,  heavy  with  dead  and  dying.  But  just 
as  Lieutenant  Gushing  pulled  the  exploding  line  he  had  cried 
out  to  his  men  to  save  themselves,  and  throwing  off  arms  and 
heavy  garments,  had  struck  out  into  the  water.  The  surface 
was  being  ripped  up  with  shot,  boats  were  already  out  picking 
up  the  wounded,  and  dying  men  were  going  down  with 
gurgling  groans  around  him ;  but  he  boldly  made  for  the  other 
bank,  and  was  just  reaching  it,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of  one 
of  his  own  men  in  a  sinking  state,  and  turned  to  relieve  if  possi- 
ble, one  who  had  shared  such  peril  with  him.  Finding  the  man, 
he  supported  him  with  one  arm  and  kept  him  afloat  for  several 
minutes,  when  all  at  once  he  went  down,  leaving  the  lieutenant 
alone,  on  the  water,  swimming  with  faint  strokes,  with  what 
seemed  interminable  distances  before  him,  but  so  firmly  re- 
solved to  escape  that,  perhaps,  after  voluntary  power  was  ex- 
pended, the  muscular  motion  still  continued  mechanically,  and 
carried  him  at  last  to  shore,  where  he  fell  with  his  feet  still  in 
the  water,  and  lay,  not  more  than  half  conscious,  till  morning, 
when  the  bright  invigorating  sunshine  showed  him  that  he  had 
gained  a  piece  of  swamp  not  far  from  one  of  the  forts,  and 
from  whence  he  could  see  the  angry  and  excited  town,  with  a 
curious  sense  of  power  in  the  midst  of  all  his  weakness.  The 
sentinel,  meanwhile,  was  walking  his  round  on  the  parapet, 
and  in  order  to  make  any  shelter  it  was  necessary  to  rise  and 
run  for  it  the  moment  his  back  was  turned.  Doing  so,  he  was 
obliged,  at  the  instant  the  sentinel  turned  about  again,  to  drop 
where  he  was,  between  two  paths  of  the  tall  grass,  which 
partially  sheltered   him,  since  being  covered   with  mud  from 
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head  to  foot,  he  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  soil,  as  he 
presently  found  when  a  party  of  men  came  down  one  of  the 
paths  and  passed  so  near  him  as  almost  to  tread  on  his  arm 
without  discovering  him.  Knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  remain  there  safely  for  any  length  of  time,  he  lay  on  his 
back,  planted  his  elbow  and  his  heel  firmly  in  the  ground,  and 
thus  hitched   himself  slowly  along  till  he  gained  the  cypress 
swamp,  a  mass  of  bog  and  brier,  through  which,  barefooted, 
bare-headed,  and  bare-handed,  he  had  to  force  a  path  till  the 
blood  flowed  from  his  innumerable  wounds  and  bruises.  Enter- 
ing at  last  a  clearing,  a  fresh  danger  appeared,  in  the  shape  of 
a  group  of  soldiers,  behind  whom  he  had  to  pass  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  yards,  creeping  through  a  com  furrow.     He  was 
now  in  the  outskirts  of  a  wood  and  encountering  an  old  negro, 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  money  which  had  chanced  to  remain 
about  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  town  to  bring  him  news  of 
what  had  happened  there  over  night ;  for  he  wished  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  done  the  work  there  thoroughly  before  making  any 
more  effort  to  get  back  to  his  ship ;  for  by  that  time,  famished, 
exhausted,  and  with  every  nerve  strung  to  its  utmost  tension, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  had  failed  he  did  not  care  to  get 
back  at  all.    Vibrating,  in  his  suspense  between  a  fear  that  the 
man  might  betray  him  and  a  confidence  that  he  would  not,  he 
rested  there  till  the  messenger  came  back,  bringing  him  news 
of  the  complete  destruction  of  the  rebel  ram,  then  he  plunged 
gaily  into  another  swamp,  so  dense  that  he  could  only  direct 
himself  by  the  sun,  emerging  from  its  tall  reeds  and  brambles 
two  hours  past  noon,  upon  one  of  the  deep  and  narrow  creeks 
that  wind   in    and   out  through   all    those   regions,   exactly 
opposite  a  fresh  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  other  bank,  and 
who,  as  fate  willed  it,  had  a  little  skiff  made  of  four  or  five 
rough  boards  with  the  seams  patched  with  tar,  "toggled  to  the 
root  of  an  old  cypress  tree  that  squirmed  like  a  snake  into  the 
inky  water,"  as  he  described  it.     Lying  in  wait  in  the  dense 
greenery  and  shade  till  the  men  went  back  to  their  rude  meal, 
he  gently  slipped   between  the  reeds  and   slid  into  the  water. 
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swimming  softly  till  he  reached  the  skiff,  loosened  it,  pushed 
it  before  him  round  the  first  curve,  when  he  clambered  in  and 
paddled  away  for  dear  life;  paddled  all  day,  into  sunset,  into 
twilight,  into  starlight, — ^such  starlight  as  sifted  down  through 
the  g^eat  shadows  of  the  swamp  and  the  cypress-lined  and 
moss-hung  banks  of  the  creek.  At  last  he  was  in  the  Roanoke, 
at  last  in  the  open  water  of  the  sound,  where  a  swell  would 
have  swamped  the  frail  skiff,  but  where  the  night  was  singular- 
ly still  and  soft — though,  as  it  was,  he  was  obliged  to  paddle 
all  upon  one  side  to  keep  his  boat  on  the  course  which  he  laid 
for  himself  by  the  stars.  When  he  came  after  a  weary  while,  in 
sight  of  the  picket  vessel  of  the  fleet,  and  after  what  seemed 
a  longer  and  still  wearier  while,  within  hail,  he  gave  his  "Ship 
ahoy!''  and  dropped,  gasping,  benumbed,  and  half  dead,  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat.  But  immediately  on  his  hail  the  vessel 
had  slipped  her  cable,  and  had  got  out  her  boats  to  take 
measures  against  infernal  machines,  firmly  convinced  that  the 
skiff  was  a  piece  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  and  in 
response  to  his  asserting  that  he  was  Lieutenant  Gushing, 
loudly  assuring  him  that  Lieutenant  Gushing  was  no  longer  in 
existence;  and  it  was  still  scwne  time  before  he  found  himself 

> 

on  board,  refreshed,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind,  and  on  the 
way  to  the  flag  ship,  where  in  honor  of  his  return,  rockets  were 
thrown  up  and  all  hands  called  to  cheer  ship,  even  before  the 
success  of  his  expedition  was  announced.  And  for  once  valor 
had  its  due  acknowledgment  and  reward. 

"Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due"  is  a  divine  law — ^and  so  we 
honor  this  dauntless  knight, — ^though  "One  of  many,"  in  that 
olden  day  when  a  strong  love  of  country  coursed  through  the 
blood  of  a  million  men.  It  was  a  singular  juncture  of  the 
fervor  of  youth  tingling  with  soldierly  spirit — and  both  for  the 
land,  the  flag  and  the  right. 

Lt.  Gushing  properly  belongs  to  us,  for  his  home  was  near 
by.  Far  from  the  sea  and  its  call,  he  might  have  been  another 
Guster,  dashing  and  daring, — but  destiny  set  him  where  to  that 
inherited  strain  of*  Naval  glory  he  added  the  dash  of  a  cavalier. 
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For  any  arm  of  the  Service  he  had  the  qualities  that  would 
have  proved  him  equal  to  the  best  and  equipped  for  a  like  en- 
terprise as  this,  when  he  destroyed  the  terror  of  the  Carolina 
waters. 

We  may  have  our  own  Temple  of  Fame  for  those  who  so 
greatly  enrich  the  land  with  their  high  heroism, — and  that  their 
name  and  their  fame  be  not  quite  lost  to  the  future,  I  give  you 
to  cherish  this  gallant  spirit,  who  by  every  test,  and  by  all 
comparison  was  bravest  among  the  brave,  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander William  B.  Cushing,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


OUR  GRANDFATHERS  AND  OURSELVES. 
By  George  W.  Burnell,  Captain  19th  U.  S.  C.  T. 

Read  March  7,  1906. 

IT  seems  an  ungracious  task  to  criticise  our  ancestors,  or 
draw  aside  the  veil  which  hides  their  shortcomings.  But 
in  view  of  the  present  tendency  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
people  and  the  press,  to  exploit  all  the  faults  of  this  generation, 
with  a  tone  and  manner  which  seems  to  imply  the  moral  de- 
generacy of  the  nation,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  backward 
glance  in  order  to  get  our  bearings  with  the  past  and  toward 
the  future. 

It  seems  to  be  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  reverence  the 
long  ago.  The  golden  age  lies  always  in  the  past ;  and  looking 
through  the  mellow  haze  of  years  at  a  by-gone  time  all  the 
spots  and  blemishes  are  obscured  by  the  long  perspective. 
While  we  do  not  worship  our  ancestors  like  the  ancient 
Romans  or  the  modern  Japanese,  yet  we  are  prone  to  think 
like  the  old  Hebrew  chronicler  that  "there  were  giants  on  the 
earth  in  those  days."  Their  great  men  by  the  lapse  of  time 
have  become  demigods;  their  common  men  are  heroes  and 
their  pygmies  have  attained  respectable  proportions.  It  is  only 
when  some  indefatigable  historian  digs  out  from  the  debris  of 
this  forgotten  past  the  real  facts  that  we  see  them  in  their  true 
proportions. 

To  Washington,  and  the  ever  faithful  few,  posterity  has 
accorded  and  will  ever  pay,  the  fullest  measure  of  praise  and 
reverence.  He  was  not  only  the  greatest  figure  of  modem 
times,  but  perhaps  the  grandest  figure  of  all  the  ages.  But  un- 
fortunately all  the  men  of  the  American  Revolution  were  not 
Washingtons,  or  Franklins,  or  Knoxes,  or  Adamses.  It  is 
therefore  to  the  common  men — the  average  man— of  those 
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times  that  your  attention  is  invited  to  tonight,  in  order  that  we 
may  see  whether  the  men  of  our  generation  measured  up  to  the 
needs  of  a  great  occasion  at  least  as  well  as  our  g^eat  grand- 
fathers. The  colonies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  are 
supposed  to  have  numbered  about  3,000,000  of  people :  making 
the  usual  allowance  of  one  in  five  as  adult  males  would  give 
them  600,000  grown  men :  if  we  deduct  from  these  one  fourth 
for  old  men  and  invalids  we  have  left  450,000  fighting  men,  or 
men  who  might  fight  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  Of  course,  these 
figures  would  include  the  adult  males  among  the  slaves;  but 
our  war  of  the  rebellion  showed  that  these  were  not  an  element 
of  weakness  to  the  South,  but  rather  one  of  strength,  since 
they  stayed  at  home  and  raised  supplies  for  the  army  while 
their  masters  were  in  the  field;  besides  they  might  have  been 
used  as  soldiers  then  as  they  were  in  our  war,  and  in  fact  some 
of  them  were  so  used,  one  regiment  of  colored  troops  from 
Rhode  Island  in  Sullivan's  command  having  gfreatly  distin- 
gfuished  itself  for  hard  fighting  in  the  abortive  attack  upon, 
and  retreat  from  Newport ;  moreover  there  was  no  great  num- 
ber of  slaves  except  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

The  British  do  not  appear  to  have  had  at  any  one  time 
more  than  about  30,000  troops  in  this  country  altogether.  If 
Washington  could  have  had  an  earnest  and  united  country  be- 
hind him  with  all  its  men  and  material  to  draw  from,  he  could 
have  swept  the  English  off  the  continent  in  a  single  year ;  in- 
stead of  that  he  had  the  worst  backing  probably  that  a  great 
man  ever  had. 

In  the  first  place  the  people  were  not  united  in  favor  of 
the  revolution.  John  Adams,  after  the  war,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  fully  one-third  of  them  had  throughout  been  op- 
posed to  it,  and  naturally  he  would  not  then  overstate  the 
number;  and  even  worse  than  this  was  the  lukewarmness  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time,  of  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion except  in  the  presence  of  immediate  local  danger. 

The  patriotism  of  the  time  appears  to  have  been  spas- 
modic and  speedily  ebbed  when   the  pressure  of  invasion  or 
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attack  was  removed  from  any  particular  locality,  each  colony 
o>  state  philosophically  allowing  any  other  which  was  attacked 
to  look  out  for  itself. 

New  York  was  never  conspicuous  for  its  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution.  The  city  during  nearly  the  whole  war 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army,  which  found  no 
trouble  in  securing  all  needed  supplies  by  purchase  from  the 
surrounding  country.  British  gold  proved  far  more  alluring  to 
the  farmers  than  any  abstract  principle  of  "taxation  without 
representation." 

Outside  of  the  city  the  state  was  kept  in  line  and  ren- 
dered a  halting  allegiance  to  the  patriot  cause  by  the  influence 
of  a  few  strong  men  like  the  Schuylers  and  Livingstons. 
When  Howe  invaded  New  Jersey,  the  militia  refused  to  turn 
out  to  oppose  him.  Washington,  writing  to  Congress,  says  of 
this,  "Instead  of  giving  any  assistance  in  repelling  the  enemy, 
the  militia  have  not  only  refused  to  obey  your  general  sum- 
mons and  that  of  their  commanding  officers,  but  I  am  told, 
exult  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  on  our  late  mis- 
fortunes,* *  *  In  short  the  conduct  of  the  Jerseys  has  been 
most  infamous."  Washington  issued  an  order  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  destroy  all  hay  and  corn  which  they  could  not  remove 
along  their  line  of  march,  but  the  order  was  almost  wholly 
disregarded,  and  the  British  army  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing all  supplies  required.  When  Howe  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  appear  within 
sixty  days  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  the 
people  flocked  in  multitudes,  including  the  chief  men  in  the 
state,  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  greatest  and  most  impartial  English  Historian  of  this 
generation,  speaking  of  this  event  says,  "Had  the  Americans, 
as  a  whole,  ever  looked  upon  the  English,  as  the  Dutch  looked 
upon  the  Spaniards,  and  as  the  Poles  looked  upon  the  Russians, 
had  they  manifested  in  the  struggle  of  the  revolution  but  a 
tenth  part  of  the  earnestness,  the  self  sacrifice,  the  enthusiasm 
which  they  displayed  on  both  sides  in  the  war  of  the  secession, 
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Howe  would  at  least  have  been  enormously  outnumbered." 

It  is  true  however,  that  after  this  campaign  in  the 
Jerseys,  owing  to  the  excesses  of  the  British  and  Hessian 
troops,  there  was  a  strong  revulsion  of  feeling  toward  the  con- 
tinental cause.  Robert  Morris,  writing  at  this  time  to  the 
American  commissioners  in  Paris,  and  referring  to  the  out- 
break of  the  waf,  "when  they  so  boldly  dared  Britain  to  arms" 
say^  this,  "Every  man  was  then  a  bold  patriot,  felt  himself 
equal  to  the  contest,  and  seemed  to  wish  for  an  opportunity 
of  evincing  his  prowess ;  but  now,  when  we  are  fairly  engaged, 
and  when  nothing  but  the  most  intrepid  courage  can  rescue  us 
from  contempt  and  disgrace,  sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  many  of 
those  who  were  foremost  in  noise  shrink  coward-like  from  the 
danger,  and  are  begging  pardon  without  striking  a  blow." 

Washington  at  this  time,  to  oppose  the  10,000  trained  and 
disciplined  troops  of  Howe,  had  only  a  varying  number  of 
from  1,500  to  3,000  men,  for  the  most  part  raw  militia.  His 
more  than  Macedonian  cries  for  help  appear  to  have  gone  al- 
most unheeded  by  the  continental  congress  and  the  several 
states.  Instead  of  coming  unitedly  and  earnestly  to  the  rescue, 
moved  by  an  incessant  jealousy  of  each  other,  they  were 
quarreling  and  bickering  over  appointments,  and  as  Washing- 
ton says,  "nominating  such  as  are  not  fit  to  be  shoe  blacks, 
from  the  local  attachments  of  this  or  that  member  of  the 
Assembly." 

Nothing  but  the  supineness  and  inefficiency  of  the  British 
commander  saved  the  little  army  of  Washington  from  speedy 
destruction ;  or  perhaps  it  is  easier  to  say  that  Providence,  by 
making  the  English  General  stupid,  saved  our  forebears  in 
spite  of  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  this  campaign,  with  our 
present  volume  of  money,  seems  ludicrous  to  us  now.  While 
on  the  Delaware,  and  after  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which  gave 
new  hope  to  the  country,  Washington,  seeing  that  the  time  of 
the  continental  troops  was  about  to  expire,  after  much  persua- 
sion with  the  aid  of  their  officers,  induced  a  portion  of  them  to 
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remain  for  six  weeks  longer  by  promising  each  man  a  bounty 
of  ten  dollars,  but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  write  to  Congress  and 
apologize  for  this  extravagance  which  he  did  with  these  words, 
among  others :  "This  I  know  is  a  most  extravagant  price  when 
compared  with  the  time  of  service,  but  *  *  *  I  thought  it 
no  time  to  stand  upon  trifles  when  a  body  of  firm  troops,  in- 
ured to  danger,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  lead  on  the  more 
raw  and  undisciplined." 

The  money  was  well  invested,  as  it  enabled  him  to  under- 
take and  win  the  battle  of  Princeton. 

Pennsylvania,  when  the  stress  came,  seems  to  have  been 
no  more  zealous  or  constant  than  were  the  Jerseys.  Philadel- 
phia, the  capital  of  the  new  republic^  the  "cradle  of  independ- 
ence," when  Howe's  army  came,  if  it  did  not  receive  it  with 
open  arms,  at  least  acquiesced  with  much  complacency.  An 
abundance  of  fresh  provisions  were  furnished  him  at  all  times, 
and  a  gay  winter  followed  in  which  the  best  society  aided  to 
make  life  agreeable  for  the  British  officers,  and  the  season  was 
fitly  closed  by  that  elegant  fete  known  as  the  Mischianza.  The 
wife  of  a  British  officer  wrote  home,  "I  found  the  account  we 
had  heard  of  so  much  apparent  distress  in  the  town  perfectly 
false;  indeed  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  by  the  people's 
faces  and  the  extreme  quietness  of  the  town,  that  you  are  not 
in  a  city  perfectly  at  peace  and  at  ease  as  to  security ;  I  feel 
quite  as  safe  here  as  if  I  was  in  my  own  dressing  room  in 
Downing  Street."  In  the  meantime,  Washington's  little  army 
of  heroes  were  freezing  and  starving  only  a  few  miles  away  at 
Valley  Forge  in  the  midst  of  plenty  all  around.  All  honor  to 
this  small  band  of  Spartans;  but  what  shall  be  said  of  a 
government  and  a  people  which  would  permit  its  brave  de- 
fenders to  endure  such  suffering  when  relief  might  have  been 
so  easily  afforded?  Are  we  degenerates  when  compared  with 
those  ? 

Not  a  tenth  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  would  take 
the  field,  and  her  quota  in  the  continental  regiments  was  never 
more  than  one-third  filled  and  soon  fell  far  below  that.  Wash- 
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ington  bitterly  complained  that  he  found  himself  in  "an 
enemy's  country."  They  would  give  him  no  military  intelli- 
gence. The  millers  refused  to  grind  corn  for  his  army,  and 
carriages  for  transportation  could  seldom  be  obtained  except 
by  force.  No  American  of  any  prominence  could  go  outside 
the  army  without  great  danger  of  being  seized  by  the 
inhabitants  and  delivered  over  to  the  British.  In  short,  as  he 
says,  the  population  were  disaffected  "past  all  belief." 

Compare  this  with  the  Pennsylvanians  of  1863.  When  Lee 
invaded  their  fertile  valleys,  laying  tribute  on  some  towns, 
burning  others,  and  threatening  their  chief  city  with  capture 
and  plunder,  there  was  no  coward  cringing  before  a  haughty 
foe.  The  militia  promptly  sprang  to  arms  to  aid  the  Union 
army,  the  people  seconded  it  with  one  accord,  and  every  nerve 
was  strained  to  purge  the  old  commonwealth  from  the  tread 
of  the  invader.  Surely  the  Pennsylvanians  of  our  time  were 
not  degenerate  sons  of  the  sires  above  described. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  people  of  the  middle  states,  on 
which  England  greatly  counted  for  support,  who  failed  in  their 
high  duties.  Even  Boston,  which  was  mainly  responsible  for 
bringing  on  the  revolution,  seems  to  have  had  its  ardor  greatly 
cooled  when  the  tide  of  war  rolled  elsewhere.  John  Adams 
writing  to  his  wife  from  Philadelphia,  in  March  of  1779,  says, 
"We  have  reports  here  not  very  favorable  to  the  town  of 
Boston.  It  is  said  that  dissipation  prevails,  and  that  Toryism 
abounds  and  is  openly  avowed  at  the  coffee  houses."  His  wife 
replied  from  that  city  as  follows:  "If  it  is  not  Toryism,  it  is  a 
spirit  of  avarice,  and  contempt  of  authority,  an  inordinate 
love  of  gain,  that  prevails  not  only  in  town,  but  every  where  I 
look  or  hear  from." 

The  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  country  at  large,  and 
the  general  mismanagement  and  inefficiency  of  the  government 
as  we  look  back  upon  it  now  seems  amazing.  In  December, 
of  1778,  Washington  wrote  thus,  "If  I  were  called  upon  to 
draw  a  picture  of  the  times  and  of  men,  *  *  *  I  should  in 
one  word  say  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  extravagance  seem 
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to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them.  Speculation,  pecula- 
tion, and  an  insatiable  thirst  for  riches  seems  to  have  got  the 
better  of  every  other  consideration  and  almost  every  order  of 
men."  The  congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decrees;  it 
could  only  recommend,  and  its  recommendations  were  largely 
treated  by  the  states  with  indifference  or  contempt.  The 
congress  seems  always  to  have  been  frightened  by  the  bogey 
of  a  standing  army  and  a  jealousy  of  its  power,  while 
the  states  were  largely  inspired  by  jealousy  of  congfress  and 
of  each  other.  As  late  as  May,  1781,  Washington  wrote  this, 
"from  the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobb's  Ferry,  I  believe 
there  is  not  at  this  moment  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for  the 
army  on  hand,  *  *  *  Scarce  any  state  in  the  Union  has  at 
this  time  an  eighth  part  of  its  quota  in  the  field,"  and  some  of 
the  troops  had  been  unpaid  for  nearly  sixteen  months.  The 
year  before  conditions  were  the  same.  On  January  8th,  1780, 
he  wrote,  "The  present  situation  of  the  army  with  respect  to 
provisions  is  the  most  distressing  of  any  we  have  experienced 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  For  a  fortnight  past,  the 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  have  been  almost  perishing 
for  want.  They  have  been  alternately  without  bread  or  meat 
the  whole  time,  with  a  very  scanty  allowance  of  either,  and 
frequently  destitute  of  both." 

Again  in  April  he  wrote,  "We  are  constantly  on  the  point 
of  starving  for  want  of  provisions  and  forage,"  and  a  month 
later  he  wrote  to  Reed,  the  president  of  congfress,  "I  have  al- 
most ceased  to  hope.  The  country  in  general  is  in  such  a  state 
of  insensibility  and  indifference  to  its  interests,  that  I  dare  not 
flatter  myself  with  any  change  for  the  better." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  soldiers  later  on,  in  their  disgust 
and  want  of  confidence  in  such  a  government  and  people,  pro- 
posed to  offer  a  crown  to  their  ever  true  and  faithful  com- 
mander as  the  only  practicable  relief? 

The  chief  difficulty  was  the  financial  one.  Congress  could 
not  levy  taxes  and  the  state  legislatures  would  not  in  any 
sufficient  amount.    About  all  that  the  latter  seemed  disposed 
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to  do  was  to  issue  more  worthless  shinplasters,  which  no  one 
would  accept. 

In  1782,  Robert  Morris,  who  was  endeavoring  to  bring 
some  sort  of  order  out  of  the  financial  chaos,  found  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  $9,000,000  for  the  current 
expenses.  $5,000,000  it  was  proposed  to  raise  by  taxes  on  the 
several  states,  and  it  was  thought  the  balance  might  be  raised 
by  loan.  The  $5,000,000  was  therefore  assessed  upon  the 
states,  but  of  the  whole  amount  only  $422,000  could  be 
collected. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  raise  real  money  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  if  any  semblance  of  credit  was  to 
be  preserved.  It  was  proposed  to  do  this  by  a  tax  on  imports, 
and  congress  asked  leave  of  the  states  to  levy  a  uniform  duty 
of  five  per  cent  on  all  importations.  Rhode  Island  refused  its 
consent.  Massachussetts  after  long  delay  reluctantly  con- 
sented and  Cjov.  Hancock  vetoed  it;  Virginia  spurned  the 
proposition  as  trespassing  upon  the  sacred  sovereignty  of  the 
state.  The  wretched  device  of  paper  money,  with  nothing 
back  of  it  to  secure  redemption,  proved  a  failure  as  it  usually 
has.  The  congress  after  paying  its  soldiers  and  its  creditors 
with  unlimited  issues  of  this  stuff  until  it  had  become  practi- 
cally worthless,  itself  set  the  first  example  of  repudiation  by 
calling  in  the  old  issue  and  sending  forth  a  new  one  at  the  rate 
of  forty  to  one.  As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  new  issue 
soon  became  of  as  little  value  as  the  old  one.  The  phrase  "not 
worth  a  continental"  originated  in  these  times,  and  was  a  pithy 
expression  of  the  idea  of  utter  nothingness. 

In  1780,  the  officers  of  the  Jersey  line  addressed  a  memo- 
rial to  their  state  legislature  in  which  they  stated,  "that  four 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  for  his  family  a 
single  bushel  of  wheat;  that  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not 
purchase  oats  for  his  horse;  that  a  common  laborer  received 
four  times  as  much  as  an  American  officer."  The  officers  who 
remained  in  the  service  found  themselves  impoverished  and 
ruined  by  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country.    The 
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most  devoted  patriotism  could  not  much  longer  stand  the 
strain.  At  the  persistent  importunity  of  Washington,  congress, 
after  much  delay  and  vacillation,  at  length  solemnly  promised 
by  resolution  in  1780  to  give  half  pay  for  life  to  those  who 
should  remain  with  the  army,  and  this  alone  prevented  its  dis- 
bandment,  but  the  states  refused  to  ratify  it.  New  England 
especially  set  up  a  fierce  scream  that  it  savored  too  much  of  a 
monarchy,  and  was  establishing  a  military  caste  which  would 
be  intolerable.  Failing  in  this  it  was  at  last  agreed  however 
to  g^ve  them  five  years  gross  pay,  to  which  New  England  again 
fiercely  protested. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  we  have  fallen  away 
from  the  high  ethical  standard  of  former  times  one  other  inci- 
dent deserves  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  convention  made  for 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  it  was  specifically  agreed  that  his 
troops  should  be  taken  to  Boston  and  there  put  on  board  of 
transports  and  sent  to  England,  upon  condition  that  they 
should  not  serve  again  in  North  America  during  the  war. 
After  the  surrender,  upon  various  cheap  pretexts,  this  agree- 
ment was  deliberately  violated,  and  they  were  never  returned 
at  all.  This  was  an  act  of  base  perfidy,  without  excuse  or 
palliation,  and  which  modern  American  historians  do  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  as  such.  Fancy  the  government  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  or  William  McKinley,  and  the  congress  of  their 
times,  being  guilty  of  such  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith  with 
the  enemy.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  congress 
and  no  president  since  that  time  who  would  have  been  capable 
of  doing  it. 

It  may  be  said  in  excuse  for  all  these  things  that  there  was 
not  then,  as  there  now  is,  a  strong  central  government  reach- 
ing directly  all  the  people  of  the  country.  This  of  course  is 
true,  but  it  may  also  be  said  that  weak  governments  become 
strong  when  supported  by  a  united  and  earnest  people,  and 
the  strongest  governments  are  weak  without  it.  If  Lincoln 
had  received  the  same  grudging,  indifferent  support  from  the 
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Northern  States  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union  would  have 
ended  in  failure. 

So  much  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  that  time.  Now  let  us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they 
were  not  all  "Spartans"  or  heroes.  When  Washington  was 
before  Boston  in  1775,  and  every  man  was  needed  to  hold  his 
long  lines,  the  short  term  of  enlistment  of  the  Connecticut 
troops — some  5,000 — was  about  to  expire;  they  positively  re- 
fused to  re-enlist.  Although  it  was  strongly  represented  to 
them  that  their  desertion  would  absolutely  ruin  the  American 
cause  the  utmost  they  would  agree  to  was  to  remain  ten  days 
longer.  Writing  from  there  in  November,  Washington  says, 
"Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit,  and  such  want  of  virtue,  such 
stockjobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain  advanta- 
ges of  one  kind  or  another — I  never  saw  before,  and  pray  Grod's 
mercy  that  I  may  never  be  witness  to  again  *  *  *  Such  a 
mercenary  spirit  pervades  the  whole  that  I  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  at  any  disaster  that  may  happen." 

As  to  the  army  on  Long  Island,  Col.  Reed,  the  Adjutant 
General,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  congress  comments  in  this 
wise;  "Almost  every  villainy  and  rascality  is  daily  practiced 
with  impunity.  As  the  war  must  be  carried  on  systematically 
you  must  give  your  officers  good  pay  that  they  may  not  be 
driven  by  a  scanty  allowance  to  the  low  and  dirty  arts  which 
many  of  them  practice  to  filch  the  public  of  more  money  than 
all  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  pay."  He  says  further  that 
sometimes  the  men  chose  their  officers  under  an  agreement 
that  they  should  put  their  pay  into  a  joint  stock  with  the  pri- 
vates "from  which  captains,  lieutenants,  ensigns,  sergeants, 
corporals,  and  drummers,  and  privates  drew  equal  shares." 
And  adds,  "Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  a  captain  should  be 
tried  and  broken  for  stealing  his  soldiers'  blankets;  or  that 
another  officer  should  be  found  shaving  his  men  in  the  face  of 
characters  of  distinction."  Washington  made  grievous  com- 
plaints of  their  "refusal  of  almost  any  kind  of  restraint"  of 
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their  "impatience  to  get  home"  and  their  "abominable  deser- 
tions." He  says,  "Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone  off,  in 
some  instances  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones,  and 
by  companies  at  a  time." 

It  should  be  stated  however,  that  these  appear  to  have 
been  the  militia  or  state  troops,  and  not  the  continentals. 

At  one  time  a  body  of  New  York  militia  simply  refused  to 
obey  the  orders  of  their  colonel  or  to  do  duty  saying,  as  Wash- 
ington reports,  that  "General  Howe  had  promised  them  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety,  and  that  is  all  they  want."  After  Sullivan's 
attempt  on  Rhode  Island  between  two  and  three  thousand  of 
his  troops  deserted  at  once,  leaving  their  comrades  to  extricate 
themselves  with  much  difficulty  and  hard  fighting.  During  the 
terrible  suffering  at  Valley  Forge,  it  is  said  by  the  British  that 
no  less  than  3,000  deserters  came  to  their  camp  at  Philadelphia. 
If  soldiers  were  ever  justified  in  deserting,  these  were,  after 
the  indifference  and  neglect  there  shown  them.  Those  who 
remained  faithful  were  patriots  indeed. 

In  1780,  deserters  to  the  number  of  100  monthly,  for 
several  months  went  to  the  British  at  New  York;  and  the 
number  doubled  when  a  draft  began.  Washington  complained 
at  another  time  that  the  number  of  deserters  were  greater  than 
the  number  of  recruits.  They  not  only  deserted,  but  they 
stole  their  arms  and  took  them  with  them,  and  the  militia 
when  their  time  expired  did  the  same.  Baron  Von  Steuben 
says  that  he  was  assured  by  General  Knox  that  the  annual  loss 
from  this  cause  was  from  5,000  to  8,000  muskets. 

We  had  some  deserters  in  our  time ;  but  they  did  not  go  in 
droves,  and  they  did  not  steal  their  arms,  or  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  Nor  was  misconduct  confined  to  the  privates  alone; 
John  Adams,  who  visited  the  army  in  the  summer  of  1777 
wrote,  "I  am  wearied  to  death  with  the  wrangles  between 
military  officers  high  and  low.  They  quarrel  like  cats  and 
dogs.  They  worry  one  another  like  mastiffs,  scrambling  for 
rank  and  pay  like  apes  for  nuts."  Washington  says,  "The 
regimental  surgeons,  many  of  whom  are   very  great  rascals. 
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countenance  the  men  in  sham  complaints  to  exempt  them  from 
duty,  often  receiving  bribes  to  certify  indispositions  with  a 
view  to  procure  discharges  or  furloughs"  and  in  "numberless 
instances  drawing  for  medicines  and  stores  in  the  most  pro- 
fuse and  extravagant  manner  for  private  purposes."  One  sur- 
geon was  drummed  out  of  camp  at  Harlem  for  selling  the 
soldiers  certificates  that  they  were  unfit  for  duty  at  eight  pence 
a  man. 

We  had  some  shoddy  contractors,  and  some  rogues  in  our 
war,  and  there  are  some  dishonest  men  now,  but  no  such  cheap 
rascals  as  this :  But  enough  of  the  frailties  of  our  forefathers. 
It  is  in  no  wise  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  assail  their  mem- 
ory, but  simply  to  show  that  they  were  human  like  ourselves, 
and  very  human :  that  while  we  have  evils  in  the  body  politic 
now,  they  had  worse  ones  then.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  dis- 
pute these  statements  it  must  be  noted  that  they  rest  almost 
wholly  upon  the  testimony  of  Washington  himself. 

While  we  pay  all  due  reverence  to  their  courage  and  devo- 
tion, while  we  acknowledge  the  great  debt  owed  them  by  this 
country  and  mankind,  may  we  not,  companions,  without  any 
egotism  claim  to  have  been  at  least  their  peers?  The  moral 
plane  on  which  our  war  of  the  rebellion  was  waged  was  a  far 
higher  one  than  theirs.  With  them  a  body  of  slaveholders,  or 
the  representatives  of  slave  owning  states,  proclaimed  the 
striking  doctrine  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,"  which  struck 
the  world  at  large  as  rank  hypocrisy,  and  provoked  the  jeers  of 
mankind.  It  was  this  inconsistency  which  moved  the  fine 
scorn  of  Tom  Moore,  who  while  visiting  Washington  in 
1803,  wrote  these  biting  words  to  a  friend,  referring  to  our 
statesmen  as  men  who 

"Strut  forth  as  patriots  from  their  negro  marts 
And  shout  for  rights  with  rapine  in  their  hearts, 

*         ♦         * 

Away,  away,  Td  rather  hold  my  neck 

By  doubtful  tenure  from  a  Sultan's  beck. 

In  climes  where  Liberty  had  scarce  been  named, 

Nor  any  right  but  that  of  ruling  claimed. 

Than  thus  to  live,  where  bastard  Freedom  waves 

Her  fustian  flag  in  mockery  over  slaves." 
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In  the  great  struggle  of  the  sixties,  there  was  no  flaw  in 
our  moral  armor.  We  did  not  fight  to  resist  the  payment  of  a 
paltry  tax  on  tea  or  the  placing  of  a  penny  stamp  on  deeds  and 
mortgages.  We  fought  to  make  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence a  living  truth,  to  make  the  flag  an  honest  flag,  and  by 
the  Grace  of  God  we  did  it.  Our  government  redeemed  every 
pledge,  it  made  to  its  soldiers,  its  creditors,  its  people,  and  the 
world,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  today  there  rests  no  stain 
upon  its  honor  anywhere.  To  show  that  this  is  no  idle  boast- 
ing on  our  part,  companions,  I  beg  to  quote  from  the  historian 
before  mentioned,  (Lecky)  who  after  a  calm  and  friendly  re- 
view of  the  American  Revolution  makes  this  statement,  "In 
truth  the  American  people,  though  in  general  unbounded  be- 
lievers in  progress,  are  accustomed,  through  a  kind  of  curious 
modesty,  to  do  themselves  a  great  injustice  by  the  extravagant 
manner  in  which  they  idealize  their  past.  It  has  almost  be- 
come a  commonplace  that  the  great  nation  which  in  our  own 
day  has  shown  such  an  admirable  combination  of  courage,  de- 
votion, and  humanity  in  its  gfigantic  civil  war,  and  which  since 
that  time  has  so  signally  falsified  the  prediction  of  its  enemies, 
and  put  to  shame  all  the  nations  of  Europe  by  its  unparalleled 
efforts  in  paying  off  its  national  debt,  is  of  a  far  lower  moral 
type  than  its  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
This  belief  appears  to  me  essentially  false.  The  future 
destinies  and  greatness  of  the  English  race  must  necessarily 
rest  mainly  with  the  mighty  nation  which  has  arisen  beyond 
the  Atlantic." 

In  conclusion  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  gone  from  good  to  bad,  or  bad  to  worse ;  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  progress  from  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion until  now;  and  that  this  generation  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
more  patrotic,  more  honest,  and  more  reasonable,  than  their 
ancestors  of  the  revolution.  If  we  did  not  produce  a  Washing- 
ton, we  did  produce  the  immortal  Lincoln  who  was  his  peer; 
we  produced  a  Grant,  a  Sherman,  a  Sheridan,  and  a  Thomas, 
and  we  did  not  produce  a  Benedict  Arnold. 
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Companions,  it  is  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  world  that 
you  did  your  duty  manfully  and  well.  Your  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  your  descendants,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Union 
armies  have  not  become  the  sires  of  poltroon  sons,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  richer  now  than  were  our  grandfathers,  in 
spite  of  trusts  and  an  occasional  grafter,  and  notwithstanding 
the  fears  of  some  good  men,  and  the  croakings  of  some  others, 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  Republic. 


ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

From  Obscurity  to  Lieutenant-General. 
By  Frederick  C.  Winkler,  Colonel  26th  Wisconsin  Infantry, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  May  25,  1906. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  was  bom  in  humble  life  in 
southern  Ohio  on  the  27th  of  April,  1822,  and  was,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  apparently  without  solicitude  or 
elation  on  his  part,  appointed  a  cadet  to  the  military  academy 
at  West  Point.  It  has  been  said  of  him  by  a  not 
unkindly  critic  that  "he  remained  markedly  unmilitary 
throughout  his  course/'  that  "he  was  much  beloved 
and  respected  as  an  upright,  honorable  and  loyal 
young  fellow,"  and  that  "he  was  the  finest  horseman 
in  the  academy."  Otherwise  he  was  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  graduated  in  1843,  about  the  middle  of 
his  class,  which  numbered  thirty-nine.  He  coveted  a  place  in 
the  cavalry,  but  was  assigned  to  the  4th  Infantry.  He  did 
creditable  service  in  the  Mexican  War  as  second  lieutenant, 
and  was  twice  promoted  for  gallantry.  He  was  married  in 
1848,  but  remained  in  the  army,  serving  in  the  south,  in  the 
west,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when 
he  resigned,  having  in  the  previous  year  gained  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  had  lost  money  in  unfortunate  ventures,  and  left 
the  army  poor.  For  four  years  he  labored  on  a  little  farm  of 
his  wife's,  some  ten  miles  from  St.  Louis.  He  named  it 
"Hardscrabble,"'  and  a  hard  scrabble  it  was.  Many  a  time  the 
future  general  and  president  hauled  a  load  of  firewood  for  sale 
to  the  market  in  St.  Louis.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  effort  at 
farming  and  woodselling  was  a  success.     He  moved  to  St. 
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Louis.  In  bis  modest  way  he  sought  public  employment  as  an 
engineer,  but  without  avail.  He  tried  real  estate  business.  It 
failed  to  flourish.  Finally,  in  1860,  he  removed  to  Galena, 
Illinois,  to  take  a  position  in  a  leather  store  which  his  father, 
then  a  tanner  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  had  there  established 
for  his  sons.  Here  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  found  him, 
a  man  of  thirty-nine,  in  humble  employment,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Nor  did  the  opening  conflict  seem  to  arouse  his  personal 
ambition.  He  did,  indeed,  when  the  first  levy  of  volunteers 
was  called,  preside  at  a  war  meeting  and  then  gave  active  aid 
to  drill  and  organize  a  company.  He  declined  its  captaincy, 
but  accompanied  it  to  Springfield,  so  far  as  is  known  with  no 
thought  of  seeking  a  position  for  himself.  Here  his 
familiarity  with  military  methods,  however,  was  noticed,  and 
he  was  given  temporary  employment  in  the  mustering  of 
troops  under  the  governor  of  the  state.  These  duties  coming 
toward  a  close,  he  wrote  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
from  Galena  on  the  24th  of  May,  1861,  referring  to  his  West 
Point  training  and  army  experience  and  tendering  his  service, 
saying  that  he  believed  himself  "competent  to  command  a  regi- 
ment." The  letter  was  unheeded ;  indeed,  seems  first  to  have 
received  attention  after  the  close  of  the  war.  In  June,  with 
nothing  else  to  do,  he  went  on  a  week's  visit  to  his  parents  in 
Covington,  possibly  to  discuss  with  his  father  the  prospects  of 
the  Galena  store. 

True  it  is,  indeed,  as  has  been  said,  that  "nothing  in  his- 
tory exceeds  the  contrasts  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  Grant." 
While  he  was  on  this  visit,  on  the  17th  of  June,  more  than  two 
months  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  governor  of 
Illinois  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  a  volunteer  regfi- 
ment.  He  promptly  accepted,  and  entered  upon  his  command 
without  having  had  time  to  procure  sword,  sash  or  uniform. 
If  he  had  hitherto  seemed  languid  he  at  once  showed  force  and 
activity.  He  proceeded  to  Missouri  and  proved  himself  "com- 
petent to  command  a  regiment."    The  first  days  of  September 
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brought  him  back  to  Illinois  a  brigadier  general  assigned  to 
command  at  Cairo,  then  the  most  critical  point  in  the  whole 
Mississippi  country.  The  enemy  was  establishing  himself  in 
strong  force  and  fortifying  points  on  the  river  in  Kentucky. 
Grant  came  and  saw,  and  forthwith  set  out  with  an  expedition 
on  transports  and  seized  the  important  point  of  Paducah.  Here 
he  fortified,  as  well  as  at  Cairo,  and  thus  held  the  mouths  of 
the  two  great  rivers,  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee.  By  early 
winter  Commodore  Foote's  gunboat  flotilla  was  ready  for 
service.  After  some  solicitation  Grant  obtained  General 
Halleck's  consent  to  a  joint  naval  and  land  attack  on  Fort 
Henry,  a  rebel  fortification  on  the  Tennessee.  Fort  Henry  fell 
on  the  6th  of  February.  Grant  at  once  turned  his  face  to  Donel- 
son,  a  strong  fortress  fifteen  miles  to  the  east,  where  it  barred 
the  Cumberland  river.  He  wired  his  superior:  "I  shall  take  and 
destroy  Fort  Donelson  on  the  8th  and  return  to  Fort  Henry." 
It  was  an  index  of  his  energy  and  resolution,  although  he  could 
not  literally  perform  the  promise.  Rising  rivers  and  flooded 
roads  rose  against  him.  But  he  went  to  Donelson.  It  was  at 
once  found  that  by  reason  of  the  conformation  of  the  river 
banks  Commodore  Footers  gunboats  could  be  of  no  aid  to  him 
here.  It  was  a  disappointment,  but  disappointment  never 
chilled  General  Grant's  persistency.  Through  rain  and  snow 
and  frost  he  pushed  his  lines  against  this  stronghold  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  on  the  16th  of  the  month  electrified  the  country  by 
forcing  what  the  rebel  commander  called  the  "unchivalrous 
terms"  of  "unconditional  surrender"  of  fortress,  armament  and 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners. 

I  cannot  stop  to  point  the  effect  of  this  great  victory. 
Nor  can  I  follow  General  Grant  step  by  step  through  his  cam- 
paigns. I  pass  Shiloh  and  all  its  incidents  and  surroundings. 
Points  of  climax  only  engage  my  attention. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1863,  found  General  Grant  in 
front  of  Vicksburg  in  command  of  the  department  and  with 
substantially  free  hand.  Many  abortive  efforts  had  been 
made  to  reduce   and  to  circumvent  this   formidable  fortress. 
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Spring  came;  the  roads  were  drying  and  the  general  entered 
upon  a  new  campaign.  With  bold  resolve  he  cut  loose  from 
his  base,  determined  to  make  his  attack  from  the  south.  He 
sent  first  one  corps,  ultimately  his  whole  army,  far  down  the 
river  on  the  west  side,  intending  to  cross  at  or  near  Grand 
Gulf  and  thence  operate  along  the  Big  Black  River  to  the  rear 
of  Vicksburg.  Porter,  with  hearty  co-operation,  under  the 
cover  of  night,  ran  his  gunboats  and  transports,  laden  with 
supplies,  past  the  batteries  to  the  river  below.  Grand  Gulf 
was  found  strongly  entrenched,  and  a  landing  and  crossing 
being  there  impossible,  were  effected  some  miles  below  at 
Bruinsburg.  By  noon  of  the  30th  of  April,  one  corps  was 
safely  across  and  had  found  a  firm  footing  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river.  Other  troops  promptly  followed,  and  all  were  as 
promptly  pushed  forward  toward  Port  Gibson.  An  opposing 
force,  well  posted  on  difficult  ground,  was  encountered  the 
next  day,  and  after  a  sharp  action  driven  from  the  field.  As  a 
consequence  Grand  Gulf  was  abandoned,  fell  into  Union  hands 
and  became  a  temporary  base.  Grant  had  been  advised  from 
Washington,  after  effecting  a  landing  below  Vicksburg,  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  General  Banks  at  Port  Hudson,  and  had  com- 
municated with  the  latter  on  the  subject.  But  he  now  clearly 
perceived  that  his  way  to  victory  lay  in  another  direction.  By 
feints  to  the  north  of  Vicksburg  he  had  kept  the  enemy's  forces 
divided.  The  celerity  of  his  movements  had  disconcerted 
them,  and  he  was  able  by  rapid  marches  to  interpose  between 
Pemberton  at  Vicksburg  and  Johnston  in  and  about  Jackson. 
Celerity  became  the  animating  principle  of  his  campaign.  With 
his  army  admirably  in  hand  he  pushed  onward.  He  fought  and 
won  four  battles  in  six  days, — facing  toward  the  east  near  Ray- 
mond on  the  12th,  and  at  Jackson  on  the  14th,  capturing  that 
city  with  many  guns  and  much  material.  Leaving  one  corps 
to  destroy  the  railroad  and  military  depots,  he  turned  square  to 
the  west,  and  on  the  16th  met  and  inflicted  disastrous  defeat 
on  Pemberton  at  Champion's  Hill.  Another  stand  was  made 
at  the  fortified  point  of  Big  Black  Bridge  the  next  day,  but 
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Pemberton's  demoralized  men  could  not  long  resist  the  Union 
onset.  His  whole  army  sought  and  for  the  moment  found 
refuge  within  the  entrenchments  of  Vicksburg.  On  the  field 
of  this  last  battle,  the  sealing  struggle  of  his  brave  campaign, 
May  17th,  General  Grant  received  a  belated  order  from  Gen- 
eral Halleck,  dated  the  11th  of  May,  directing  him  in  positive 
terms  to  return  to  Grand  Gulf,  to  co-operate  from  there  with 
General  Banks  against  Port  Hudson,  and  then  return  with 
their  combined  forces  to  besiege  Vicksburg.  Did  ever  military 
order  meet  a  more  fortunately  disastrous  delay?  As  to  what 
had  been  done  I  quote  from  a  military  authority : 

"It  was  now  eighteen  days  since  Grant  had  secured  a  foot- 
ing on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  battle  of  Port 
Gibson.  In  that  time  he  had  marched  about  200  miles,  and  by 
keeping  his  army  together  had  defeated  the  enemy's  scattered 
detachments  in  four  engagements,  at  Raymond,  Jackson, 
Champion's  Hill,  and  Big  Black,  all  fought  within  six  days ;  he 
had  inflicted  a  loss  upon  them  of  8,000  in  killed,  wounded  and 
missing,  had  captured  88  pieces  of  their  artillery,  and  finally, 
had  driven  them  into  the  narrow  defences  of  Vicksburg,  caus- 
ing their  outworks  at  Haines'  Bluff,  Warrenton,  and  Grand 
Gulf  to  be  abandoned,  and  establishing  his  own  base  on  the 
Yazoo  River  in  easy  and  safe  reach  of  his  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports. He  had  not  only  prevented  the  junction  of  the  enemy's 
detachments,  but  had  still  further  scattered  their  forces,  so 
that  they  had  fully  14,000  less  men  available  in  Vicksburg  at 
the  close  of  this  period  than  at  the  beginning.  During  these 
eighteen  days  Grant's  men  had  had  but  five  days'  rations, 
having  lived  for  the  rest  on  the  country,  their  own  losses  had 
been  a  little  less  than  3,000.  We  must  go  back  to  the  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon  to  find  equally  brilliant  results  accom- 
plished in  the  same  space  of  time  with  such  small  loss." 

The  prize,  to  be  sure,  was  not  yet  won.  A  strenuous  siege 
succeeded,  pushed  with  relentless  vigor.  On  the  fourth  of 
July,  the  Nation's  birthday.  General  Grant  had  the  almost  un- 
speakable  satisfaction  of  announcing  another  unconditional 
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surrender — surrender  of  the  bristling  fort  of  all  its  guns  and 
what  remained  of  its  resources  and  over  30,000  prisoners.  The 
news  ran  wildly  through  the  country  and  reached  another  field 
of  battle  just  when,  after  three  days  of  intense  anxiety,  the 
rebel  hordes,  beaten  and  discouraged,  were  rolling  back  from 
the  heights  of  Gettysburg.  Oh,  it  was  a  glorious  4th  of  July ! 
Great  were  the  praises  now  showered  upon  General  Grant. 
None,  I  take  it,  touched  him  as  did  the  words  which  Abraham 
Lincoln,  our  president,  wrote  him — ^not  so  much  officially  as 
from  the  warmth  of  his  honest  heart : 

"Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1863. 
Major  General  Grant, 

My  Dear  General : 

I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever 
met  personally.  I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  almost  inestimable  service  you  have  done  the 
country.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  further.  When  you  first 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  you  should  do 
what  you  finally  did, — march  the  troops  across  the  creek,  run 
the  batteries  with  the  transports  and  then  go  below.  .  .  . 
When  you  got  below  and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf  and 
vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the  river  and  join 
General  Banks,  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the 
Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  the 
personal   acknowledgment  that  you   were   right   and   I   was 

wrong. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln." 

It  is  said  that  this  campaign  was  "full  of  dangers  and  risks." 
I  answer,  alas  for  the  soldier  who  will  not  take  risks ;  who,  be- 
fore he  will  fight  a  battle  or  enter  on  a  campaign,  seeks  to  hold 
in  his  hands  demonstrable  assurance  of  success.  He  may  do 
good  service,  but  he  will  never  achieve  greatness. 

The  courage  of  a  great  commander  does  not,  like  that  of 
the  rank  and  file,  consist  of  disregard  of  personal  danger.  It  is 
the  self-reliant  calm  which,  while  it  feels  and  appreciates,  is 
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not  appalled  by  risk  or  danger.  Such  a  commander  knows 
his  resources,  has  faith  in  his  power  of  using  them,  clearly 
perceives  his  aim,  and  asks  himself,  **Is  it  feasible?"  This  de- 
termined, he  takes  no  counsel  of  his  fears.  It  is  his  time  to  act! 
Doubt  and  hesitation  are  dismissed  and  he  bends  all  his  power 
to  the  end  he  has  determined  to  accomplish.  Herein  lies  the 
quality  of  greatness.  It  is  bred  in  the  bone  of  him  who 
possesses  it.    It  marked  all  of  General  Grant's  campaigns. 

I  pass  the  immediate  events  following  the  fall  of  Vicksburg. 
Another  scene  rises  to  our  view.  The  battle  of  Chickamauga 
had  been  fought.  General  Rosecrans  and  his  army  had  retired 
to  Chattanooga.  The  enemy  had  taken  strong  and  threatening 
positions  commanding  all  his  communications  save  a  pre- 
carious, circuitous  wagon  track  over  a  mountain  range.  The 
army  was  in  the  greatest  possible  danger.  The  administration 
and  the  general-in-chief,  we  are  told  by  General  Grant,  were 
almost  frantic  with  anxiety  over  the  situation.  Help  was  sent 
from  the  Potomac.  Help  was  on  the  way  from  the 
Army  of  Vicksburg.  But  that  was  not  all  that  was 
wanted.  In  the  first  days  of  October  it  seems  to  have  been 
determined  in  Washington  to  confer  the  chief  command  upon 
General  Grant.  No  intimation  of  it  was  given  to  him.  Some 
days  later  his  personal  presence  was  requested  at  Cairo, 
whence  he  was  to  report  by  telegraph.  The  secretary  of  war, 
like  the  president,  had  never  met  General  Grant.  Perhaps  he 
was  unwilling  to  commit  the  great  power  he  was  about  to  be- 
stow without  having  first  seen  the  man.  Moreover,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  situation  doubtless  seemed  to  him  to  call  for  a 
thorough  and  unreserved  exchange  of  views.  At  all  events, 
having  wired  him  to  come  north,  he  hastened  to  the  west  seek- 
ing an  interview.  The  two  men  Edwin  M.  Stanton  and 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  first  met  on  a  train  between  Indianapolis  and 
Louisville.  Here  the  secretary,  without  delay,  personally 
placed  in  General  Grant's  hands  an  order  giving  him  command 
of  the  entire  territory  and  all  the  troops  between  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi,  excepting  only  the  portion  under 
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General  Banks  in  southern  Louisiana.  Conforming  to  the 
urgency  of  the  secretary,  he  took  charge  immediately.  The 
field  of  his  activity  was  thus  transferred  from  Vicksburg  to 
Chattanooga.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  the  latter  place.  On 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  issued  orders  for  a  movement,  already 
contemplated  but  not  begun,  which  resulted  in  opening  a  line 
of  communication  along  Lookout  Valley,  by  which  sorely 
needed  supplies  were  obtained,  fully  relieving  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  army.  Then  he  collected  his  forces  for 
attack.  Hooker's  contingent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  already  on  the  ground.  Sherman  brought  a  powerful  rein- 
forcement from  the  west.  In  the  battles  of  November  23rd, 
24th,  and  25th,  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge  were 
swept,  Braxton  Bragg  driven  in  confusion  from  his  defiant 
position  and  made  to  seek  refuge  in  fastnesses  beyond.  A 
strong  column  was  sent  up  the  river  to  Knoxville,  relieving 
General  Burnside,  who  had  been  severely  and  dangerously 
pressed  by  General  Longstreet  in  that  place.  The  tables  were 
turned.  The  rebellion  was  put  at  bay.  The  year  closed  with 
promising  reassurance  for  the  Union  cause. 

At  last  the  idea  of  concentration  of  military  command,  en- 
suring thoroughness  of  co-operation,  had  come  to  take 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  It  found  expression  in  a  new 
statute,  under  which,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1864,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  became  lieutenant  general,  and  assumed  command  of 
all  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 

Here  he  stood,  with  a  command  that  covered  a  continent, 
and  whose  muster-rolls  counted  over  a  million  of  men.  More 
than  that,  he  had  command  of  the  full  confidence  of  his 
country.  His  slightest  word  was  an  order  that  found  instant 
obedience.  His  every  suggestion  within  the  range  of  his  duties 
(and  he  made  no  others)  was  bowed  to  by  president  and 
cabinet. 

Less  than  three  years  before  he  had  been  the  simple,  ob- 
scure leather  dealer  at  Galena.  No  motive  of  personal  favorit- 
ism had  contributed  to  a  single  step  of  his  advancement.    All 
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had  come  to  him  because  he  was  always  unmistakably  the  man 
of  the  hour. 

Of  his  further  career,  his  achievements  in  supreme  com- 
mand, the  mighty  struggle  of  1864,  and  the  final  triumph  in 
1865,  the  hosannas  and  honors  showered  upon  him  by  a  grate- 
ful people,  I  do  not  mean  to  speak. 

They  but  confirm  the  unerring  judgment  which  in  the 
midst  of  peril,  in  the  crisis  of  our  fate,  singled  him  out  as  un- 
mistakably the  man  of  the  hour,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  and  the  power  and  the  responsibility  of  Lieutenant 
General. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CARTHAGE,  MO. 

Friday,  July  5, 1861. 
By  Otto  C.  Lademann,  Captain  3rd  Missouri  Infantry, 

U.  S.  Vols. 

Read  March  6,  190/. 

AFTER  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  May  10,  1861, 
my  regiment,  the  3rd  Missouri  Vol.  Infantry,  Colo- 
nel Franz  Sigel,  remained  in  the  St.  Louis  Arsenal  for 
some' days,  and  then  was  moved  to  a  western  suburb  of  St.  Louis 
called  Rock  Springs,  remaining  there  about  two  weeks.  Re- 
turning to  the  Arsenal,  it  commenced  its  reorganization  for 
three  years,  or  during  the  war.  Before  that  reorganization 
was  completed,  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  take  the  field 
leaving  the  Arsenal  about  the  middle  of  June,  1861.  Our  equip- 
ment for  field  service  was  a  very  poor  one.  We  had  no 
blankets,  no  knapsacks,  no  great  coats,  and  barely  any  camp 
and  garrison  equipage.  Our  whole  outfit  consisted  of  an  un- 
covered tin  canteen  and  a  white  sheeting  haversack,  rotten 
white  belts,  condemned  since  the  Mexican  war,  and  cartridge 
boxes  made  by  contract,  flat — shaped  like  cigar  boxes,  with- 
out tin  racks  to  hold  the  cartridges  in  place,  consequently  in  a 
week's  marching,  you  had  your  cartridge  box  full  of  loose 
powder,and  bullets  tied  to  the  paper  cases.  Each  company 
possessed  one-half  dozen  Sibley  tents  and  the  same  number 
of  camp  kettles  and  messpans.  The  baggage  and  provisions 
were  carried  by  two  four-horse  contract  teams,  for  each  com- 
pany. We  went  by  rail  to  RoUa,  Missouri,  the  then  terminus  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.,  Southwest  branch,  about  120 
miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  Here  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  estab- 
lished Camp   "Lyon"  and   in  a  few   days  our   regiment   was 

iti 
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joined  by  the  5th  Missouri  Vols.  Colonel  Edmund  Salomon, 
a  brother  of  Governor  Salomon  of  Wisconsin :  Captain  Essig's 
battery  of  four  12-pound  howitzers,  and  Captain  Wilkin's 
battery  of  two  12-pound  howitzers  and  two  6-pound  field  guns, 
forming  a  battalion  of  Artillery  under  Major  BackhoflF,  also 
a  company  of  pioneers,  commanded  by  Captain  Foerster,  the 
whole  forming  the  2nd  Brigade  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyons' 
army,  commanded  by  Colonel  Franz  Sigel — say  about  2,000 
muskets  and  8  guns.  From  Rolla  this  brigade  marched  to 
Springfield,  about  100  miles  southwest,  arriving  there  on  Fri- 
day, June  27,  1861.  Continuing  our  march  in  a  southwestern 
direction,  we  arrived  in  Neosho,  Newton  County,  Missouri, 
situated  in  the  utmost  southwest  corner  of  the  state,  some 
85  miles  southwest  of  Springfield,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1861. 
Neosho  possessed  a  beautiful  spring  of  clear  water  gushing 
forth  the  size  of  a  brook,  where  a  large  fish  hatchery  is 
established  at  the  present  time.  It  is  also  noted  be- 
cause the  rebel  governor  of  Missouri  Clayborn  Fox  Jackson 
assembled  his  "Rump"  Legislature  there  to  pass  a  futile 
ordinance  of  secession  for  Missouri.  Here  we  remained  until 
Thursday,  July  4th,  in  a  rather  perilous  position.  On  our  right, 
some  30  miles  northwest,  stood  a  force  of  about  4,000  Missouri 
State  Guards,  commanded  by  Major  General  Sterling  Price;  a 
state  militia  organization,  under  a  recent  law  of  the  Missouri 
legislature,  passed  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  rebel 
governor,  Clayborn  Fox  Jackson.  The  law  contemplated  the 
raising  of  a  Missouri  State  Guard  of  50,000  men  ostensibly  for 
the  preservation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  sovereign  State  of 
Missouri,  but  virtually  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

This  infantile  organization  had  been  roughly  tumbled 
out  of  the  central  part  of  the  state  near  Booneville,  on  the 
Missouri  River,  on  Friday,  June  the  17th,  1861,  by  a  quick 
sharp  and  victorious  attack  of  Brig.  General  Lyon,  ascending 
the  Missouri  River  by  boat  and  sending  the  Missouri  State 
Guard  packing  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State  on  Cow- 
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skin  Prairie,  in  Jasper  County,  Camp  Starvation,  Price's  men 
very  properly  called  it. 

In  sending  Colonel  Franz  Sigel  and  his  brigade  to  the 
southwest,  General  Lyon  had  intended  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  nascent  Missouri  State  Guard,  or  at  least  to  prevent  their 
proper  organization.  But  General  Price  had  been  adding  re- 
cruits to  his  numbers  on  his  whole  march,  and  General  Lyon 
had  been  unable  to  push  Price  vigorously,  being  detained  at 
Jefferson  City  to  organize  a  loyal  state  government,  and  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  1st  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  the  1st  and 
2nd  Kansas,  and  the  following  regular  troops  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas — first  battalion  of  infantry,  four  troops 
of  cavalry,  and  Captain  Du  Bois's  battery. 

On  our  left  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Neosho  was  a 
camp  of  regular  Confederate  troops,  called  "Camp  Walker," 
about  5,000  effective  men  with  good  artillery,  composed  of 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  troops  commanded  by  Brig. 
General  Ben.  McCulloch,  a  celebrated  Texas  ranger,  whose 
Adjutant  General  Mcintosh,  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
and  a  fine  and  able  officer  of  the  old  regular  army. 

Having  left  garrisons  at  Springfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  and 
various  other  places.  Colonel  Sigel,  marched  on  Thursday, 
July  4th,  1861,  from  Neosho  to  Carthage,  Jasper  County, 
leaving  as  a  garrison  at  Neosho,  Captain  Joseph  Conrad,  and 
Company  "B"  3rd  Missouri  Infantry.  This  was  a  march  of 
20  miles  due  north,  and  we  camped  southeast  of  Carthage  on 
Spring  River. 

Next  morning,  Friday,  July  5th,  we  marched  northwest 
from  Carthage,  toward  Cowskin  Prairie,  when  about  noon, 
nine  miles  from  town,  we  came  upon  the  Missouri  State  Guard, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  a  slight  rise  or  swell  of  the 
prairie,  at  the  foot  of  which  about  1,000  yards  from  the 
enemy,  near  Dry  Fork  Creek,  we  took  position.  Our  train  in 
charge  of  quartermaster,  1st  Lieutenant  Sebastian  Engert, 
was  parked  in  the  prairie  about  three  miles  in  our  rear, 
guarded  by  Captain  Foerster's  Company  of  pioneers. 
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Colonel  Franz  Sigel  made  the  following  disposition  of 
his  command  from  right  to  left :  Right  wing,  1st  battalion,  3rd 
Missouri  Infantry,  Lieutenant  Col.  Hassendenbel,  command- 
ing, and  Captain  Essig's  battery  (4  guns)  :  centre,  two  battal- 
ions, and  the  Sth  Missouri  Infantry,  Colonel  Edmund  Salo- 
mon: left  wing.  Captain  Wilkin's  battery  (4  guns),  2nd 
battalion  3rd  Missouri  Infantry,  Major  Bischoff,  commanding 
1,000  infantry  and  8  guns  according  to  Colonel  Sigel's  official 
report.  Having  no  cavalry  to  cover  our  wings,  the  whole  in- 
fantry was  formed  in  column  of  companies  to  g^ard  against 
cavalry  attacks. 

At  about  1  o'clock  p.m.,  after  some  moving  about,  using 
the  intervals  to  gain  room  for  deployments,  the  battle 
commenced,  consisting  mainly  of  a  mutual  cannonade  which 
caused  few  casualties  on  either  side.  The  Missourians,  tem- 
porarily commanded  by  General  Rains,  (General  Price  being 
sick)  had  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  but  their  ammunition  con- 
sisted of  solid  shot  only,  no  shells  nor  shrapnel,  while  our  eight 
guns  fired  both  of  these,  and  every  time  one  of  our  shells 
exploded,  we  could  see  a  large  gap  in  the  enemy's  black  line 
against  the  horizon,  and  at  first  we  young  soldiers,  ignorant 
of  war,  cheered  and  rejoiced  at  seeing  so  many  enemies  fall  at 
each  explosion  of  a  shell,  but  they  never  stayed  down,  they  al- 
ways got  up  ag^in,  and  we  soon  found  that  we  were  doing 
but  little  execution. 

The  enemy  had  about  4,000  men  in  line,  a  part  of  them 
without  any  arms,  and  nearly  one  third  of  them  mounted,  but 
in  field  equipments  and  armament  even  worse  off  than  we 
were.  We  were  armed  with  the  old  69-caliber  rifle  muskets, 
each  ball  weighing  an  ounce  of  lead,  while  the  enemy's  arma- 
ment consisted  mainly  of  old  Kentucky  rifles  and  shot  guns. 
Our  uniform  consisted  of  a  grey  flannel  blouse,  grey  jeans 
trousers,  and  a  grey  woolen  hat.  The  enemy  had  no  uniforms, 
being  entirely  clad  in  the  homespun  butternut  jeans  worn  by 
every  Missouri  farmer  in  those  days. 

The  artillery  duel   had  lasted  about  an   hour  when   the 
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enemy  moved  out  mounted  columns  from  both  wings,  circling 
wide  round  our  wings,  and  taking  position  in  Buck's  Branch 
of  Dry  Fork  Creek,  half  way  between  ourselves  and  our  train. 
This  induced  Colonel  Sigel's  retrograde  movement.  He 
ordered  the  battalion  of  Lieut.  Col.  Hassendenbel^  and  2  guns 
under  Lieut.  Schuetzenbach  to  dislodge  this  cavalry,  the  in- 
fantry marching  through  the  prairie  in  columns  of  companies 
to  within  about  1,000  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  Schuetzen- 
bach on  our  left  opened  fire  on  the  cavalry,  whose  heads  were 
just  visible  over  the  banks  of  Buck's  Branch,  while  Lieut.  Col. 
Hassendenbel  was  deploying  his  battalion  to  advance  in  line. 
Colonel  Franz  Sigel  galloped  up  and  the  following  conversa- 
tion took  place. 

Col.  Sigel:  "Colonel  Hassendenbel,  what  are  you  doing 
there?" 

Lieut.  Col.  Hassendenbel:    "I  am  deploying  my  battalion 
to  advance  in  line  and  open  fire  on  them." 

Colonel  Sigel:  "For  God's  sake  remain  in  column,  they 
are  cavalry  and  they  will  cut  you  to  pieces." 

Lieut.  Col.  Hassendenbel:  Ah!  nonsense;  those  fellows 
haven't  got  any  sabers,"  and  turning  to  the  battalion  he  com- 
manded "Forward!"  "Double  quick!"  "March!"  Whereupon 
with  a  loud  "Hurrah"  my  battalion,  (I  was  first  sergeant  of  Co. 
"E"  and  acting  as  2nd  lieutenant  that  day)  rushed  through  the 
high  prairie  g^ass  at  the  enemy's  cavalry,  posted  about  900 
yards  southeast  of  us  in  Buck's  Branch,  which  action  was 
quite  a  novel  spectacle,  and  contrary  to  all  the  orthodox  rules 
of  war  as  known  at  that  time.  But  Lieut.  Colonel  Hassenden- 
bel knew  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  served  as  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery  under  Brig.  General  Sterling  Price,  U.  S.  Volunteers 
in  the  Mexican  war,  had  served  as  city  engineer  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  later,  and  later  still  commanded  a  brigade  in  1862, 
when  I  was  on  his  staff  as  an  aide  de  camp.  He  died  in  front 
of  Vicksburg  in  1863,  a  piece  of  shell  mortally  wounding  him. 
We  ran  about  500  yards  when  the  want  of  breath  stopped 
some  one,  and  he  fired  his  gun;  this,  of  course,  brought  on  a 
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volley  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  prairie  in  front  of  us  was 
covered  with  fugitive,  mounted  men,  running  away  from  us  at 
the  top  of  their  horses  speed,  circling  back  the  way  they  had 
come  and  rejoining  their  line;  only  one  unfortunate  captain, 
whose  horse  had  been  killed,  was  captured  by  us. 

The  retrograde  movements  of  our  battalion  continued  until 
we  had  joined  our  train.  It  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  Colonel 
Sigel's  troops  and  the  whole  command  preceded  by  the  train, 
marched  back  to  Carthage  followed  by  the  enemy  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  dispute  at  the  cross- 
ing of  Buck's  Branch,  which  resulted  in  some  sputtering  of 
musketry,  our  whole  retreat  was  unmolested. 

While  Colonel  Sigel's  command  was  thus  engaged  at  Dry 
Fork  Creek,  nine  miles  northwest  of  Carthage,  Brig.  General 
Ben  McCulloch,  of  the  Confederate  Army,  with  from  five  to  six 
thousand  men,  advanced  on  Neosho,  Mo.,  in  Colonel  Sigel's 
rear,  capturing  Captain  Joseph  Conrad  and  his  Company  "B" 
3rd  Missouri.  This  gave  General  McCulloch  so  much  pleasure 
that  he  stopped  his  movement  at  Neosho.  Had  he  made  use  of 
his  large  number  of  mounted  men  and  advanced  to  Sarcoxie, 
he  would  have  cut  off  Colonel  Sigel's  retreat  to  Springfield, 
and  could  easily  have  captured  Colonel  Sigel  and  his  whole 
command.  Colonel  Sigel's  column  and  train  passed  through 
Carthage  at  about  6  p.m.  and  took  the  road  to  Sarcoxie,  fif- 
teen miles  northeast  of  Carthage.  About  an  hour  later  Major 
General  Price  and  his  troops  occupied  Carthage,  and  from  the 
public  square  opened  fire  with  a  battery  of  artillery  on  our 
troops,  which  was  returned  in  a  languid  manner  by  two  of  our 
guns.  Here  Colonel  Sigel  personally  ordered  my  Company 
{"E,"  Captain  John  E.  Strodtman),  to  remain  and  hold  the 
enemy  in  check  until  further  orders. 

Captain  Strodtman  formed  the  company  in  column  of 
platoons,  across  the  Sarcoxie  road.  The  sun  went  down;  all 
troops  to  the  right  and  left  of  us  marched  off,  our  company 
being  left  solitary  and  alone  on  the  prairie,  about  300  yards 
from  the  timber  fringing  Spring  River,  the  place  where  we  had 
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camped  the  night  before.  It  was  nearly  dark,  when  we  noticed 
the  edge  of  that  timber  filling  up  with  men,  and  a  mounted 
officer  riding  toward  us  was  met  by  our  1st.  Lieut.  Poten. 
They  each  asked  "What  regiment  do  you  belong  to?"  and  the 
enemy  answering  2nd  Missouri  Infantry.  Poten  fired  his  pistol 
at  him,  but  missed.  As  soon  as  the  officer  had  regained  his 
line,  we  were  greeted  by  a  volley  that  knocked  our  Captain  and 
three  men  down  and  owing  to  our  foolish  platoon  formation 
only  our  1st  platoon  could  return  the  fire,  and  when 
about  three  or  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  burst  out  of  the 
woods  rapidly  advancing  on  us,  cheering  and  firing,  we  picked 
up  our  own  wounded  Captain  and  "skedaddled." 

After  running  about  a  mile,  and  occasionally  returning  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  I  met,  a  solitary  horseman,  our  Lieut. 
Colonel  Hassendenbel,  who  was  greatly  astonished  when  I 
told  him  we  were  Co.  "E"  of  his  battalion,  remaining  behind 
by  special  order  of  Colonel  Sigel,  and  apparently  forgotten  by 
him.  Here  we  halted  long  enough  to  rally  the  Company,  and 
a  mile  further  on  we  joined  the  rest  of  Colonel  Sigel's  com- 
mand. It  was  about  9  p.m.,  when  the  brigade  was  formed  in 
line  of  battle,  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  where  the  Sarcoxie 
road  leaves  the  prairie. 

By  word  of  command  of  Colonel  Sigel,  viz.,  "Ready !  Aim ! 
Fire!  Load!"  three  volleys  of  musketry  and  three  salutes  of 
artillery  were  fired  in  this  position.  Only  God  and  Colonel 
Franz  Sigel  know  the  military  reason  of  this  beautiful 
pyrotechnic  display  in  the  dark  and  silent  prairie;  no  enemy 
being  in  sight. 

After  biding  this  loud  "Adieu"  to  General  Price  and  his 
army,  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  us  at  Carthage,  we 
silently  ducked  into  the  woods  and  resumed  our  march  to 
Sarcoxie,  which  place  we  reached  about  daybreak,  Saturday, 
July  6th,  fortunately  not  occupied  by  General  McCulIoch. 

Having  been  without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  we  un- 
packed our  cooking  utensils  to  prepare  some  breakfast.  Our 
subsistence  during  the  whole  campaign  consisted  mainly  of 
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flour  and  fresh  beef,  having  neither  hard  bread  nor  canned 
meats.  When  marching  we  had  no  meat  at  all,  but  where- 
ever  we  halted  long  enough,  cattle  were  killed  and  we  were 
suppUed  with  fresh  beef.  Colonel  Sigel  had  established  a 
bakery  at  Springfield,  and  we  once  received  a  train  load  of 
fresh  bread  in  Neosho,  but  usually  we  had  no  means  of  con- 
verting our  flour  into  bread,  and  substituted  a  dough  made  of 
flour,  salt  and  water,  baked  in  a  frying  pan  in  the  form  of  flap- 
jacks, and  these  being  prepared  without  any  yeast  or  baking 
powder,  possessed  the  consistency  of  sole  leather.  At  first  we 
had  no  cavalry  with  us,  except  six  mounted  orderlies,  attend- 
ing Colonel  Sigel,  but  on  arriving  at  Springfield,  we  had  a 
couple  of  squads  of  mounted  Home  Guards,  loyal  men  of 
southwestern  Missouri,  where  loyal  men  predominated  at  that 
time. 

These  men  were  dressed  and  armed  like  General  Price's 
men :  homespun  butternut  suits,  Kentucky  rifles  and  shot  guns, 
and  when  Colonel  Sigel  sent  them  to  reconnoiter,  they  would 
frequently  sight  patrols,  mistaking  each  other  for  the  enemy, 
and  then  rush  back  to  camp  and  report  the  enemy  advancing 
from  two  directions. 

Before  our  breakfast  was  ready,  a  false  alarm  of  this  kind 
reached  our  camp.  "They  are  coming!"  "They  are  coming!" 
Instantly  pouring  our  prospective  meal  on  the  ground,  and 
repacking  our  cooking  utensils,  we  started  toward  Mt.  Vernon, 
county  seat  of  Lawrence  county,  twenty-five  miles  northeast 
of  Sarcoxie  on  our  road  to  Springfield.  It  was  a  wtry  hot  and 
weary  march,  with  frequently  halting  to  rest  the  troops  and  no 
enemy  pursuing. 

One  of  our  greatest  inconveniences  in  this  summer  cam- 
paign, was  the  fact  that  we  possessed  no  clothes  whatever, 
except  those  on  our  backs.  Marching  in  a  hot  July  sun  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  perspiration,  and  it  became  imperative 
to  wash  our  clothes  some  times.  This  we  accomplished  by  di- 
vesting ourselves  of  every  stitch  of  clothing,  and  getting  into 
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some  convenient  creek,  washed  the  same  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  remaining  in  the  water  until  our  clothes  were 
sufficiently  dried  to  be  worn  again. 

We  arrived  at  Mt.  Vernon  about  9  p.m.,  utterly  fagged 
out.  We  had  marched  twenty  miles  from  Neosho  to  Carthage 
on  July  4th,  eighteen  miles  from  Carthage  to  Dry  Fork  Creek, 
and  return,  besides  the  maneuvering  on  the  battlefield,  and 
fifteen  miles  to  Sarcoxie  on  July  5th,  with  twenty-five  miles  to 
Mt.  Vernon  on  July  6th,  making  85  miles  of  marching,  with  a 
battle  thrown  in. 

This  three  days'  hard  work,  with  barely  two  meals,  was 
a  very  creditable  military  performance  for  such  young  and  raw 
troops.  In  Mt.  Vernon  we  dropped  to  the  ground  and  went 
to  sleep,  where  we  had  stacked  our  arms,  too  tired  even  to  cook 
and  eat.  On  Sunday  morning  at  3  o'clock,  one  of  those  false 
alarms  of  our  Homeguard  friends,  got  us  under  arms  again, 
the  enemy  advancing  according  to  their  report,  from  the  west 
and  the  south.  We  stood  under  arms  from  3  to  10  a.m.,  when 
Colonel  Sigel  ordered  us  back  to  town  and  we  had  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  an  abundance  of  those  sole-leather  flapjacks.  About 
noon  Brig.  General  Sweeney,  a  one-armed  Captain  of  the  regu- 
lar army  and  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  with  about  1,000  St. 
Louis  Homeguards  arrived  as  a  reinforcement. 

Next  morning,  Monday,  July  8th,  we  started  back  to 
Springfield,  thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  we 
arrived  there  without  any  molestation  from  the  enemy,  the 
following  day  about  10  a.m.,  establishing  a  regular  camp  south 
of  the  city,  on  the  Forsythe  road,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
General  Lyon  and  his  troops.  From  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  battle  of  Carthage  was  a  very  insignificant  one,  but  it  will 
always  retain  a  great  deal  of  historical  interest,  as  being  one 
of  the  very  first  passages  of  arms  between  Federal  and  Con- 
federate troops  in  our  great  Civil  War. 


THE  VICKSBURG  CAMPAIGN 

By  William  A.  Shunk,  Major  U.  S.  Army. 
Read  April  3rd,  1907. 

INTRODUCTORY 

WHILE  the  other  Southern  states  were  passing 
Ordinances  of  Secession,  Kentucky  hesitated,  but 
later  announced  her  position  to  be  one  of  "Armed 
Neutrality."  For  a  time,  this  position  seems  to  have  been  re- 
spected, in  the  main,  by  both  parties.  But,  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  General  Polk  took  possession  of  the  bluffs  at 
Columbus,  thus  closing  the  Mississippi  River  against  the 
North.  The  Kentucky  Legislature  thereupon  invited  General 
Anderson  to  take  command  in  that  state,  and  "Armed  Neutral- 
ity" was  at  an  end. 

In  September,  the  Confederates  began  operations  in  Ken- 
tucky, which,  in  a  short  time,  culminated  in  their  occupancy  of 
a  line  passing  through  the  points,  Columbus  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Fort  Henry  on  the  Tennessee,  Fort  Donelson  on  the 
Cumberland,  Bowling  Green  on  the  Big  Barren,  Mill  Springs, 
Cumberland  Gap,  and  other  points  of  less  importance.  Colum- 
bus, Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson,  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  three  great  rivers  upon  whose  banks  these  fortifica- 
tions stood,  were  closed  against  the  troops  of  the  Union. 

During  the  same  period,  the  struggle  in  Missouri  had  ter- 
minated decisively  in  favor  of  the  Union,  except  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  the  State. 

Considering  the  situation  in  the  autumn  of  1861,  it  may 
be  said  that  as  affairs  then  stood,  the  most  important  strategi- 
cal point  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  near  Cairo,  Illinois,  or,  to 
be  exact,  it  was  the   Ohio  River  from  its   mouth  back  to  the 
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mouth  of  the  Cumberland.  This  important  focus  of  water 
communications  was  still  held  by  the  Union  force,  and,  by 
means  of  it,  they  were  able  to  strike  in  any  direction  with 
their  full  strength  while  the  enemy  could  not  possibly  concen- 
trate in  time  to  oppose  them. 

From  the  Union  point  of  view,  grand  strategy  required 
that  complete  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  be  gained  as 
soon  as  possible,  thus  cutting  the  Confederacy  into  two  dis- 
connected parts,  and  cutting  off  the  eastern  portion  from  all 
the  resources  west  of  the  great  river. 

A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  show  what  a  calamity  this 
would  be  for  the  Confederacy,  The  Southern  leaders  were 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  danger.  They  fortified  many  points  on 
the  river,  such  as:  Columbus,  New  Madrid,  Island  No.  10, 
Fort  Pillow,  Fort  Randolph,  VickBburg,  Port  Hudson, 
Natchez,  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  below  New  Orleans. 
They  also  prepared  a  fleet  of  eight  ironclad  rams  and  gun- 
boats on  the  river  as  early  as  May,  1862,  which  fought  two 
spirited  battles  with  the  U.  S.  river  fleet;  One  near  Fort  Pil- 
low, in  May,  1862,  the  other,  at  Memphis  in  June,  1862.  In  the 
latter  action,  the  Confederate  Fleet  was  destroyed,  only  one 
vessel  escaping. 

The  project  of  gaining  control  of  the  Mississippi  was  pop- 
ular throughout  the  West,  and  the  Federal  Government  never 
lost  sight  of  it  for  a  moment.  One  of  the  first  expeditions  sent 
out  was  that  under  Admiral  Farragut  and  General  Butler, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip, 
on  April  24th,  1862,  and  in  the  surrender  of  New  Orleans  next 
day.  The  loss  of  the  largest  city  in  the  Confederacy,  less  than 
a  hionth  after  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  was  indeed  a  staggering 
blow. 

But  to  return  to  the  Tennessee.  Behind  his  strategic  line, 
above  mentioned,  General  A.  S.  Johnston  was  collecting  his 
forces  and  preparing  them  for  offensive  operations. 

But  in  war,  as  is  well  known,  the  side  that  is  ready  and 
can  strike  first,  secures  the  enormous  advantage  which  is  called 
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the  initiative.  In  this  case,  the  Federals  were  ready  first  and 
seized  the  initiative. 

General  Grant,  then  unknown  to  fame,  held  possession  of 
Cairo  and  the  fine  strategic  position,  above  pointed  out.  Gen- 
eral Halleck  held  chief  command  in  the  west.  Grant  urgently 
requested  permission  to  attack  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson; 
and  on  January  30,  1862,  was  directed  to  do  so.  The  River 
Fleet  took  part  in  both  operations.  Fort  Henry  was  captured 
by  the  Gunboats,  February  6th,  and  Fort  Donelson,  ten  da)rs 
later  by  Grant's  army. 

I  wish  to  say  here,  that  the  gunboats  participated,  with 
great  credit  and  success,  in  all  the  operations  of  these  cam- 
paigns, except  those  that  were  beyond  their  reach.  They  were 
in  high  favor  with  the  army  and  contributed  their  full  share 
to  the  general  success.  Without  them,  many  of  the  operations 
would  have  been  impossible. 

These  events  made  a  profound  sensation  both  North  and 
South,  and  their  effect  did  not  end  with  that.  The  Confederate 
strategic  front  was  shattered.  Columbus  and  Bowling  Green 
were  now  turned  and  had  to  be  evacuated.  At  Columbus  there 
were  140  guns  mounted,  and  ten  miles  of  parapet;  and,  al- 
though the  place  was  not  attacked,  yet  it  was  abandoned  and 
the  guns  were  removed.  This  was  one  of  the  results  of  correct 
strategy. 

General  Johnston  was  now  anxious  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.,  the  direct  line  of  Confed- 
erate communication  between  the  east  and  the  west.  There 
was  a  line  from  the  east  to  Vicksburg,  but  that  was  by  way  of 
Mobile.  A  railroad  had  been  begun  from  Meridian  to  Selma, 
but,  in  that  line,  there  was  a  gap  of  fifty  miles,  as  yet  un- 
finished. 

To  stop  the  Federal  progress  up  the  Tennessee,  and  it  is 
said  to  make  an  offensive  campaign  in  his  turn.  General  A.  S. 
Johnston  virtually  abandoned  the  State  of  Tennessee  east  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  concentrated  every  available 
man  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  a  strategic  point  of  great  value  for 
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the  time  being,  having  quick  communication  in  all  directions. 
From  that  point,  he  marched  to  Shiloh,  where  his  army  was 
defeated,  April  6th  and  7th,  '62.    He,  himself,  was  slain. 

Meanwhile,  General  Pope  and  the  gunboats  captured  New 
Madrid  and  Island  No.  10,  with  their  garrisons. 

General  Halleck  assumed  personal  command  at  Shiloh 
after  the  battle,  and  advanced  on  Corinth,  which  he  occupied 
May  30th.  This  was  one  of  the  slowest  and  most  cautious 
operations  on  record.  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph  were  thus 
turned  and,  being  now  untenable,  were  abandoned. 

The  campaign  up  the  Tennessee  had  thus  been  successful 
in  itself,  and  had  also  resulted  in  outflanking  all  the  forts  north 
of  Memphis.  New  Madrid  and  Island  No.  10  had  been  be- 
sieged and  captured,  the  others  were  evacuated. 

Some  weeks  after  the  naval  battle  at  Memphis,  Commo- 
dore Davis  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet,  descended  the  river  to  a 
point  above  Vicksburg,  where  he  met  Admiral  Farragut,  July 
1st,  with  several  vessels  from  New  Orleans,  thus  proving  that, 
at  that  time,  Union  gunboats  could  safely  navigate  the  whole 
length  of  the  river. 

Vicksburg  could  have  been  taken  by  a  force  of  10,000  men 
at  any  time  in  May  or  June,  but  Halleck  thought  he  could  not 
spare  the  men,  though  Farragut  urgently  requested  that  num- 
ber to  co-operate  with  the  navy. 

Early  in  July,  Vicksburg  had  a  garrison  of  about  15,000 
men.  Several  batteries  were  completed  and  armed,  and  the 
defenses  were  being  vigorously  pushed.  The  fortifications  of 
Port  Hudson,  below  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  were  begun 
August  4th,  1862.  It  was  intended  by  holding  these  two 
strongly  fortified  posts,  commanding  the  river  above  and  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Red  River,  to  secure  free  communication 
with  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  by  way  of  Red  River. 
To  further  secure  this  route,  heavy  batteries  were  established 
at  Natchez  and  at  Grand  Gulf. 

In  July,  Halleck  was  ordered  to  Washington  with  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  present  Chief  of  Staff.    Before  his 
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departure,  he  dispersed  his  army  in  detachments  from  Mem- 
phis to  Chattanooga,  and  left  it  without  designating  a  suc- 
cessor in  chief  command.  This  condition,  which  continued  un- 
til October  16,  1863,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  en- 
tire history.  It  deliberately  sacrificed  all  unity  of  command 
and  all  unity  of  purpose.  It  resulted  in  a  superior  and  victori- 
ous army  voluntarily  giving  up  the  initiative  to  an  inferior 
enemy.  It  gave  Bragg  the  chance  to  slip  away  from  contact 
with  the  Union  army  to  Chattanooga  by  rail,  and  to  gain  a 
start  that  enabled  him  to  make  his  march  through  Kentucky 
almost  to  the  Ohio  River  before  a  force,  strong  enough  to  stop 
him,  could  be  placed  across  his  path. 

It  is  believed  that  Bragg's  march  into  Kentucky  could 
have  been  prevented  by  simply  keeping  Bragg  occupied. 
When  Alexander  or  Napoleon  defeated  an  enemy,  they  did  not 
relax  their  grip  upon  him,  but  drove  him  to  dispersion,  which 
is  another  name  for  destruction.  If  it  were  not  thought  best 
to  follow  that  course  in  this  case,  there  still  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  should  have  been  a  commander  in  chief  present  with 
these  troops,  and  able  to  utilize  their  energies  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  common  purpose. 

It  is  true  that  Halleck  still  continued  to  act  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  commander-in-chief  from  Washington.  But,  as  Napo- 
leon himself  could  not  succeed  by  that  method,  any  other  gen- 
eral might  very  properly  hesitate  to  attempt  it. 

The  army  having  been  placed  upon  the  defensive,  the 
enemy,  of  course,  took  the  initiative.  Several  battles  followed 
in  the  West;  luka,  Corinth,  Perryville,  and  others.  The  im- 
portant ones  were  Union  victories,  but  the  full  career  of  con- 
quest was  lost.  All  progress  was  brought  to  a  standstill  for 
several  months. 

PRELIMINARY 

In  September,  1862,  Lee's  army  was  driven  out  of  Mary- 
land; and  in  October,  Bragg  was  driven  out  of  Kentucky.  The 
Confederates  were  once  more  thrown  upon  the  defensive.    The 
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initiative  passed  again  to  the  Federals,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  in  spite  of  temporary  checks,  was  not 
lost  again  during  the  war. 

In  November,  Grant  felt  strong  enough  to  undertake  a 
moemvent  against  Vicksburg.  The  plan,  which  was  really 
forced  upon  him  from  Washington,  was  to  leave  his  communi- 
cations guarded  by  about  15,000  men,  and  to  march  directly 
upon  that  place  with  25,000,  following  the  railroad  for  a  time, 
while  Sherman,  with  the  troops  at  Memphis,  reinforced  to 
about  32,000  men,  should  drop  down  the  river  on  transports 
and  assault  Vicksburg  by  surprise. 

To  defend  Vicksburg  and  Northern  Mississippi,  Pem- 
berton  had  only  about  40,000  men.  But  he  had  powerful 
works,  interior  lines,  quick  communication  by  rail  and  wire, 
and  he  was  operating  in  a  friendly  country. 

Grant  advanced  to  a  point  near  Grenada,  Miss.,  having  his 
main  depot  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs.  His  communica- 
tions were  by  rail  with  Columbus,  180  miles  from  Holly 
Springs.  Pemberton  fell  back  behind  the  Yallabusha.  While 
affairs  were  in  this  posture.  Van  Dorn's  cavalry  captured  and 
destroyed  the  stores  at  Holly  Springs,  December  20th;  and 
Forrest's  cavalry  destroyed  the  railroad  and  telegraph  lines 
at  many  points  between  Jackson  and  Columbus,  from  Decem- 
ber 19th  to  25th.  Grant  had  no  communication,  telegraphic 
or  otherwise,  from  December  19th  to  30th.  His  supplies  were 
destroyed,  the  railroad,  upon  which  he  depended  for  more,  was 
disabled ;  the  supplies  in  the  country  were  exhausted ;  and  the 
expedition  had  to  be  abandoned. 

Van  Dorn's  entire  force  of  cavalry  only  numbered  3,500 
men ;  Forrest  had  only  2,500.  But  these  small  numbers  were 
used  so  effectively  as  to  temporarily  paralyze  the  movements 
of  40,000  good  soldiers  under  an  able  general. 

In  the  meantime,  Sherman  embarked  his  army  at  Mem- 
phis and  sailed  on  December  20th.  He  disembarked  his  army 
a  few   miles  above   the   mouth  of   the  Yazoo   River,  on   the 
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eastern  bank  of  that  stream,  assaulted  the  works  on  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  December  29th,  and  was  repulsed. 

Pemberton's  service  of  information  seems  to  have  been 
nearly  perfect.  He  was  kept  accurately  informed  of  all  his 
enemy's  movements,  and  made  correct  dispositions  to  meet 
them. 

In  these  days  of  wireless  telegraphy,  the  combined  opera- 
tion against  Vicksburg  would  have  much  better  chances  of 
success.  But,  under  the  conditions  of  those  days,  there  could 
be  no  certainty  of  communication  after  Sherman's  army  had 
left  Memphis,  and  therefore,  each  must  work  largely  or  entire- 
ly* 'n  ignorance  of  the  other.  According  to  General  Greene, 
"Grant,  however,  had  only  a  limited  discretion  in  the  matter, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  movements  in  December,  1862, 
whether  wise  or  unwise,  must  rest  with  the  authorities  in 
Washington." 

The  combined  operation  was  a  complete  failure.  But  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  a  failure  and  a  disaster.  The 
losses  in  men  had  been  considerable  but  not  ruinous ;  and  the 
morale  had  been  stimulated  by  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post, 
with  7,000  prisoners,  on  January  11th,  by  the  same  troops  that 
had  failed  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs  two  weeks  before. 

Grant's  army  was  now  divided  into  four  Corps,  the  13th, 
ISth,  16th,  and  17th,  commanded,  respectively,  by  McClernand, 
Sherman,  Hurlbut,  and  McPherson.  Hurlbut's  Corps  was 
left  to  protect  Memphis,  the  line  of  the  Memphis  and  Charles- 
ton R.  R.  toward  Corinth,  and  points  north  of  it.  The  other 
three  corps  were  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  and  spent 
more  than  two  months  toiling  in  the  swamps  along  the  Miss- 
issippi. An  attempt  was  made  to  divert  the  river  into  a  new 
channel,  thus  depriving  Vicksburg  of  all  military  importance. 
And  four  principal  efforts  were  made  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
solid  ground  of  the  eastern  bank. 

By  the  Vicksburg  Canal,  and  also  by  the  Lake  Providence 
route,  it  was  intended  to  secure  a  footing  on  the  east  bank. 
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south  of  Vicksburg.  By  the  Yazoo  Pass  route,  it  was  hoped  to 
gain  a  footing  north  of  Vicksburg;  the  Steele's  Bayou  route 
had  the  same  object.  These  projects  kept  the  whole  army 
working  hard,  and  in  a  constant  state  of  the  most  abominable 
discomfort.  To  describe  these  operations  very  briefly  would 
require  considerable  time,  but  the  results  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words — they  were  all  failures. 

Three  possible  plans  remained:  1.  To  assault  the  works  of 
Vicksburg  by  main  strength:  2.  To  return  to  Memphis  and 
advance  along  the  railroad ;  3.  To  pass  to  the  south  of  Vicks- 
burg and  land  on  the  eastern  bank,  wherever  possible.  The 
first  plan  was  certain  to  fail.  The  second  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion on  account  of  the  political  situation  in  the  north,  which 
required  encouragement.  The  third  was  a  dangerous  enter- 
prise. In  the  event  of  failure,  the  whole  army  might  be  lost. 
But  in  case  of  success,  Vicksburg  was  certain  to  fall.  Grant's 
correspondence  shows  that  all  this  was  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated. There  is  a  decisive  quality  about  an  operation  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  general  risks  everything  to  win  the  prize, 
that  has  always  appealed  to  great  minds. 

His  plan  was  as  follows:  Certain  circuitous  bayous,  ex- 
tending from  Milliken's  Bend  to  New  Carthage,  were  to  be 
made  navigable  for  barges  and  flatboats.  After  about  30,000 
men  with  supplies  were  at  New  Carthage,  the  gunboats  and 
some  of  the  transports  were  to  run  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. 
The  gunboats  were  then  to  silence  the  batteries  at  Grand 
Gulf.  When  this  was  done,  the  troops  would  land  and  take 
the  place;  and  the  campaign  would  begin  up  Big  Black 
River. 

To  distract  Pemberton's  attention  from  the  real  enter- 
prise, Steele's  Division,  with  several  gunboats,  was  making  a 
vigorous  demonstration  among  the  bayous  of  the  Sunflower, 
Deer  Creek,  and  Rolling  Fork.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
was  assembled  at  Milliken's  Bend,  or  at  places  within  easy 
distance  of  that  point  by  the  river.  By  the  labor  of  the  troops, 
the  new  channel  was  opened  or  deepened  wherever  necessary ; 
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roads  were  built  along  its  banks ;  to  give  still  deeper  water,  the 
river  was  tapped  by  a  canal  at  Duckport.  When  all  this  labor 
was  nearly  completed,  the  river,  which  had  been  unusually 
high  all  winter,  suddenly  fell  several  feet,  and  the  new  water- 
route  became  entirely  useless. 

McClernand's  advance  reached  New  Carthage  on  April 
6th,  but  the  roads  were  so  extremely  bad  that  the  corps  was 
not  all  assembled  there  until  the  20th.  McPherson  s  Corps  was 
assembling  during^  this  time  at  Milliken's  Bend;  Sherman's 
Corps  at  Young's  Point  and  near  Greenville. 

Meantime,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  Commodore  Porter 
with  six  gunboats  and  three  transports  ran  past  the  batteries, 
losing  one  transport. 

As  the  boats  on  hand  could  not  ferry  the  troops  and  stores 
downstream  fast  enough,  it  became  necessary  to  corduroy  30 
miles  more  of  swamp  and  to  bridge  numerous  bayous;  how- 
ever, on  April  29th,  the  Army  was  at  last  assembled  at  Hard 
Times,  nearly  opposite  Grand  Gulf. 

Early  that  morning.  Porter's  gunboats  attacked  the  bat- 
teries at  Grand  Gulf,  but  were  unable  to  make  much  impres- 
sion upon  them.  The  army  therefore  marched  three  miles 
farther  down  the  river  to  De  Shroon's  plantation.  That  night, 
under  cover  of  a  renewed  bombardment,  the  transports  ran 
past  Grand  Gulf. 

Next  day,  April  30th,  McClernand's  Corps  was  ferried 
across  to  the  east  bank  at  Bruinsburg,  a  few  miles  below  De 
Shroon's,  and  at  once  began  the  march  for  the  high  ground 
about  three  miles  from  the  river  bank.  Two  divisions  of  Mc- 
Pherson's  corps  crossed  during  the  night  and  the  next  morn- 
ing. May  1st,  making  in  all,  23,000  men  on  dry  ground  east  of 
the  river.  Sherman  was  still  making  demonstrations  against 
Haines  Bluff  and  the  vicinity. 

During  all  these  operations,  Pemberton's  headquarters 
were  at  Jackson,  where  he  kept  closely  in  touch  with  events. 
His  information  was  wonderfully  prompt  and  accurate;  and 
his  dispositions,  before  Grant  finally  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
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river,  could  scarcely  have  been  better.  For  more  than  four 
months,  he  held  his  ground  against  superior  numbers  with 
complete  success,  defeating  every  enterprise  and  compelling 
his  enemy  to  remain  in  the  swamps  and  along  the  levees  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Pemberton's  report  for  March,  1863,  shows,  in  round  num- 
bers, 82,000  men  on  the  rolls;  61,000  total  present;  49,000 
officers  and  men  present  for  duty. 

Grant's  report  for  April,  for  the  13th,  15th,  and  17th  Corps, 
composing  the  army  before  Vicksburg,  gives  82,000  men  on 
the  rolls;  61,000  total  present;  50,000  officers  and  men  present 
for  duty. 

Each  general  had  to  employ  about  6,000  men  in  detach- 
ments ;  so  that  for  the  actual  field  operations  of  the  campaign, 
each  army  numbered  about  44,000. 

On  March  31st,  Pemberton's  forces  were  posted  as  fol- 
lows: Stevenson  with  19,500  men  held  Vicksburg  and  the 
neighboring  works,  Gardner  held  Port  Hudson  with  12,000 
men,  Loring  with  7,000  men  held  Fort  Pemberton,  Grenada 
and  vicinity.  About  5,000  were  in  northern  Mississippi,  and 
4,000  were  ordered  to  Chattanooga,  but  presently  returned. 
Bowen  with  2,500  men  occupied  Grand  Gulf,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  left  of  Stevenson's  position. 

Pemberton  was  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  Grant's  designs 
until  April  17th,  when  he  received  news  that  the  gunboats  had 
passed  the  batteries  and  were  below  Vicksburg.  He  at  once 
ordered  another  brigade  to  Grand  Gulf,  giving  Bowen  4,700 
men  at  that  point. 

At  the  same  time,  Pemberton  was  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  small  columns  from  Hurlbut's  command, 
each  being  represented  as  the  advance  of  a  considerable 
force.  He  was  especially  harassed  by  a  raid  of  Grierson's  ca- 
valry, which  left  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  April  17th;  and  in  16  days, 
traversed  600  miles  of  territory,  through  the  midst  of  Pember- 
ton's  detachments,  destroying  bridges,  telegraphs,  railroads, 
and  all  public  property  wherever  found.  The  railroad  was  de- 
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stroyed  between  Meridian  and  Jackson,  and  at  points  south  of 
Jackson ;  in  all  about  50  miles  of  track  were  destroyed. 

The  reports  received  caused  Grierson's  force  to  be 
estimated  at  several  times  his  real  strength,  which  was  just 
1,000  men.  Several  large  detachments  were  sent  to  intercept 
him,  but  they  all  failed.  The  greatest  value  of  the  raid,  how- 
ever, arose  from  the  apprehension  that  it  caused  the  enemy's 
leaders  at  this  critical  time.  Most  of  Pemberton's  cavalry  had 
been  sent  to  Bragg,  in  Tennessee,  and  thus  he  was  unable  to 
check  the  raid;  though  he  sent  five  expeditions,  each  consisting 
of  one  brigade  or  more  of  Infantry  and  some  guns,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  smaller  columns,  for  that  purpose.  Nearly  the 
whole  garrison  of  Port  Hudson  was  sent  out  to  stop  Grierson, 
but  he  avoided  them  and  reached  Baton  Rouge. 

THE  VICKSBURG  CAMPAIGN. 

McClernand's  corps,  having  landed  (April  30th)  on  the 
eastern  bank,  marched  to  gain  the  high  ground  or  bluffs  east 
of  the  river,  and  did  so  without  opposition.  Continuing  its 
march,  the  enemy  was  encountered  about  midnight. 

May  1st. 

Bowen,  reinforced  to  about  8,500  men,  was  strongly  posted 
in  broken  and  difficult  ground,  five  miles  west  of  Port  Gibson. 
He  was  finally  driven  out  by  a  number  of  attacks  and  flanking 
movements  that  occupied  the  whole  day.  During  the  battle, 
McPherson's  corps  was  crossing  and  moving  forward,  two 
brigades  becoming  slightly  engaged.  Grant  now  had  23,000 
men  across  the  river. 

Pemberton,  who  was  now  at  Vicksburg,  ordered  all  his 
detachments  to  concentrate  at  Vicksburg,  Edwards  Station, 
and  Jackson.  He  also  ordered  Loring  with  two  regiments  and 
a  battery  from  Big  Black  River  Bridge  to  reinforce  Bowen  at 
Port  Gibson,  ordered  a  brigade  from  Vicksburg  to  Port  Gib- 
son, and  notified  General  Johnston,  who  was  at  Tullahoma 
with  Bragg's  army,  of  Grant's  crossing  and  of  the  Battle  of 
Port  Gibson. 
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May  2nd. 

Leaving  two  divisions  to  hold  the  works  at  Vicksburg, 
Stevenson  with  two  brigades  followed  his  first  brigade  toward 
Port  Gibson.  Loring  reached  Rocky  Springs,  and  sent  his 
command  to  Grindstone  Ford  to  hold  the  crossing  at  all 
hazards.  Loring  then  proceeded  to  Grand  Gulf,  consulted 
with  Bowen,  and  decided  to  abandon  the  place,  which  was 
done  that  night  after  wrecking  the  works  and  the  magazines. 
Bowen  and  I^oring  retreated  to  Hankinson's  Ferry,  where  they 
met  Stevenson  advancing  from  Vicksburg.  The  total  force 
at  Hankinson's  Ferry  was  now  about  17,000  men.  This  force 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Big  Black,  leaving  a  detach- 
ment at  Willow  Springs  to  cover  the  movement. 

The  Union  troops  rebuilt  the  Port  Gibson  bridge  and  ad- 
vanced eight  miles  to  the  North  Fork  of  Bayou  Pierre.  The 
bridge  was  found  burning,  but  was  repaired  during  the  night. 

Johnston  replies  to  Pemberton:  "If  Grant  crosses,  unite 
all  your  troops  to  beat  him.  Success  will  give  back  all  that 
was  abandoned  to  win  it."  All  experience  proves  that  this 
would  have  been  the  correct  principle  upon  which  to  operate. 

May  3rd. 

The  campaign  south  of  Vicksburg  was  beg^n  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  co-operating  with  General  Banks  from  the  south. 
On  May  3rd,  it  was  learned  that  Banks  would  only  reach  Port 
Hudson  on  May  10th,  with  only  15,000  men.  Grant  at  once 
decided  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  co-operation,  and  to  go 
ahead  with  the  force  on  hand. 

Porter  landed  a  force  from  his  gunboats  to  occupy  Grand 
Gulf  temporarily.  Grant  established  his  base  at  that  point,  and 
a  brigade  of  McPherson's  corps  was  stationed  there  through- 
out the  campaign.  Grand  Gulf  was  abandoned  as  a  base  four 
days  later,  and  during  the  remainder  of  this  campaign,  the 
army  had  no  base,  but  lived  on  the  country. 

A  Union  division  crossed  the  North  Fork  of  Bayou  Pierre, 
and  attacked  the  force  at  Willow  Springs.    The  latter  retired, 
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and  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats  at  Hankinson's  Ferry,  but  were 
so  closely  pressed  that  they  could  not  destroy  the  bridge. 

May  4th  to  7th. 

Pemberton  ordered  that  Stevenson's  division  should  de- 
fend the  line  from  Warrenton  to  Hall's  Ferry,  Loring's  to 
guard  Hall's  and  Baldwin's  Ferries  and  the  roads  leading  north 
from  them;  Bowen's  to  defend  Bovina  Station  and  the  R.  R. 
Bridge  over  Big  Black  River,  all  troops  arriving  at  Jackson 
from  Port  Hudson  or  the  east  to  halt  there  and  defend  Jack- 
son. This  was  deliberately  scattering  his  forces  before  a  con- 
centrated enemy,  the  worst  arrangement  possible,  and  a 
violation  of  Johnston's  orders. 

These  dispositions  were  reported  to  Johnston  and  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis.  Pemberton  was  of  the  opinion  that  Grant's 
forces  could  not  live  away  from  the  river  because  of  the  lack 
of  supplies.  Whereas  Grant,  in  fact,  based  this  campaign  on 
the  idea  that,  with  five  days'  rations  to  start  with,  the  army 
must  live  on  the  country. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Sherman  at  this  time,  Grant  says: 
"I  do  not  calculate  upon  the  possibility  of  supplying  the  army 
with  full  rations  from  Grand  Gulf.  I  know  it  will  be  im- 
possible without  constructing  additional  roads.  What  I  do 
expect  is  to  get  up  what  rations  of  hard  bread,  coffee,  and  salt 
we  can,  and  make  the  country  furnish  the  balance." 

McClernand  and  McPherson  were  at  Willow  Springs. 
Sherman  at  Grand  Gulf  on  the  7th. 

Pemberton's  total  effective  available  men  was  44,000; 
Grant's  41,000  now,  increased  to  44,000  on  the  14th.  Both 
armies  were  very  deficient  in  cavalry. 

May  8th  to  10th. 

Pemberton's  troops  occupied  the  same  positions,  except 
that  Gregg's  brigade  was  moved  from  Jackson  to  a  point  west 
of  Raymond  to  defend  that  place. 

Grant's  army  moved  forward  as  rapidly  as  the  very  bad 
roads  and  the  necessity  of  living  on  the  country,  would  permit. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  McClernand  and  Sherman  were 
on  the  Big  Sandy,  McPherson  at  Utica. 

May  11th. 

McClernand  was  on  Five-Mile  Creek;  Sherman  at  Au- 
burn; McPherson  five  miles  northeast  of  Utica.  Grant's  orders 
for  the  12th  were  as  follows :  McClernand  to  occupy  the  line 
of  Fourteen-Mile  Creek,  facing  Edwards  Station ;  Sherman  on 
his  right,  toward  Raymond;  McPherson  to  push  rapidly  to 
Raymond,  and  to  seize  the  commissary  stores  said  to  be  there. 

Pemberton  was  now  apprehensive  that  Grant  designed  to 
strike  the  railroad  near  Edwards  Station  and  ordered  Bowen, 
Loring,  and  Stevenson  to  concentrate  at  that  point.  Bowen 
sent  a  brigade  to  hold  the  line  of  Fourteen-Mile  Creek.  Pem- 
berton also  ordered  Walker  to  move  his  brigfade  from  Jackson 
to  support  Gregg,  and  to  attack  Grant's  flank  if  he  continued 
to  move  upon  Edwards  Station.  But  Walker  remained  at 
Jackson  until  next  day,  and  never  reached  the  field  at  all. 

From  the  strategic  standpoint,  Pemberton's  army  was 
now  in  a  hopeless  position.  It  was  scattered  over  a  front  of 
forty  miles,  while  his  enemy  was  concentrated  opposite  his 
center.  Grant  could  now  strike  in  any  direction  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  greatly  superior  numbers. 

Pemberton  had  deliberately  chosen  this  course  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  of  General  Johnston,  and  in  disregard  of 
military  principles. 

If  Pemberton  had  obeyed  Johnston's  order,  he  would  have 
concentrated  his  army  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  Grant  was 
crossing  in  force ;  and  he  would  have  fought  Grant  offensively 
or  defensively,  with  whatever  advantage  he  could  get.  If  vic- 
torious, Vicksburg  and  all  it  represented  would  be  safe ;  if  de- 
feated, Vicksburg  would  probably  be  lost,  but  his  army,  minus 
its  losses,  would  still  be  available. 

May  12th. 

McClernand  and  Sherman  moved  forward  to  and  beyond 
Fourteen-Mile  Creek,  driving  away  the  Confederate  brigade. 
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Loring  and  Stevenson  forced  their  marching,  and  were  in  line 
with  Bowen  at  Edwards  Station  early  next  day. 

McPherson  marched  upon  Raymond.  His  way  was 
barred  by  Gregg  with  about  3,000  men.  Gregg  made  a  hard 
fight,  but  was  defeated  and  retreated  toward  Jackson. 

Grant  inferred  from  the  vigor  of  Gregg's  defense,  that  the 
force  at  Jackson  must  be  too  strong  to  be  safely  left  on  his 
flank  while  he  attacked  the  force  at  Edwards  Station.  Besides, 
he  wished  to  destroy  Jackson  as  a  railroad  and  manufacturing 
center.  He  therefore  turned  his  whole  force,  except  one  divi- 
sion toward  Jackson.  His  orders  were :  McPherson  to  Clinton ; 
thence  to  Jackson,  following  the  railroad;  Sherman  to  Ray- 
mond and  thence  straight  to  Jackson;  McClernand  to  follow 
Sherman  with  three  divisions,  sending  one  division  back  to 
Auburn  to  guard  and  escort  the  trains. 

May  13th. 

Pemberton  had  the  divisions  of  Stevenson,  Loring,  and 
Bowen,  23,000  men  in  position  for  battle  near  Edwards  Station. 

McPherson  marched  to  and  beyond  Clinton;  Sherman  to 
Mississippi  Springs;  McClernand  to  Raymond. 

Johnston  arrived  at  Jackson  from  Tennessee,  late  that 
afternoon.  He  found  Walker  and  Gregg  just  returning  from 
Raymond,  Maxey's  brigade  was  to  arrive  next  day  by  rail 
from  Port  Hudson,  and  Gist's  brigade  also  by  rail  from  South 
Carolina.  The  four  brigades  would  number  12,000  men.  He 
also  learned  that  Pemberton  was  at  Edwards  Station,  and  that 
Grant  held  the  railroad  in  force  at  Clinton,  preventing  direct 
communication.  He  at  once  sent  an  order  by  courier  to  Pem- 
berton to  attack  Grant's  rear  at  Clinton. 

May  14th. 
McPherson  and  Sherman  closed  on  Jackson.  Each  was 
opposed  by  a  brigade  with  artillery;  but  the  latter  was  speed- 
ily overpowered  and  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  35  guns. 
Johnston  retired  to  the  northward  of  Jackson  with  the  de- 
feated troops,  and  communicated  with  Pemberton  in  a  round- 
about way. 
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Grant  captured  Jackson  and  learned  that  Johnston  had 
ordered  Pemberton  to  attack  him  in  rear.  Pie  resolved  to 
attack  Pemberton  before  Johnston  could  join  him.  His  troops 
were  well  disposed  for  this  operation.  (A  force  on  interior  lines 
is  usually  able  to  strike  promptly  in  any  direction.)  McCler- 
nand's  four  divisions  were  within  12  miles  of  Edwards  Station. 
So  also,  were  Blair's  division  and  a  brigade  that  had  marched 
from  Grand  Gulf  with  the  train. 

McPherson  was  ordered  to  march  direct  to  Bolton  at  day- 
break; Sherman  to  destroy  railroads  and  public  property  at 
Jackson  until  noon,  then  to  follow  McPherson  toward  Bolton. 

On  this  day,  the  effective  total  was  44,000  men  in  each 
army.  Grant's  troops  were  all  within  supporting  distance.  The 
Confederates  were  in  three  bodies,  separated  by  considerable 
distances,  and  by  their  enemy.  An  examination  of  this  situa- 
tion furnishes  a  powerful  argument  for  the  principle  of  "keep- 
ing the  parts  of  an  army  w^ithin  supporting  distance  of  one 
another." 

About  7  o'clock  a.m.,  Pemberton  received  Johnston's  order 
to  attack  Grant's  rear  at  Clinton.  He  himself,  desired  to  await 
an  attack  in  his  prepared  position,  but  he  ordered  the  troops 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march.  He  then  called  a  Council  of  War 
which  endorsed  Johnston's  order.  But  the  two  senior  generals 
desired  to  attack  Grant's  communications,  and  this  Pemberton 
decided  to  undertake. 

Johnston,  in  his  "Narrative,"  comments  as  follows:  "Al- 
though averse  to  both  opinions,  General  Pemberton  adopted 
that  of  the  minority  of  his  council,  and  determined  to  execute 
a  movement  which  he  disapproved,  which  his  council  of  war 
opposed,  and  which  was  in  violation  of  the  orders  of  his  com- 
mander." 

General  F.  V.  Greene  says :  "It  was  an  awkward  see-saw, 
Johnston  moving  out  of  Jackson  toward  the  north  and  west  in 
the  hope  of  joining  Pemberton,  and  Pemberton  moving  from 
Edwards  Station  toward  the  south  and  east,  against  the  com- 
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munications  of  an   army   that   was    living  on   the   country." 
Johnston  was  notified  of  the  decision  that  evening. 

May  15th. 

Pemberton's  troops  began  their  march  upon  Grant's  com- 
munications upon  the  middle  Raymond  road,  Loring  in  front, 
then  Bowen,  Stevenson  in  rear.  Having  passed  Champion's 
Hill,  the  column  turned  south  on  a  crossroad  and  bivouacked 
there  that  night. 

The  result  of  Grant's  movements  was  that  McClernand's 
corps,  the  leading  divisions  of  McPherson's  corps,  and  Blair's 
division  of  Sherman's  corps,  seven  divisions  of  more  than 
30,000  men,  were  within  5  or  6  miles  of  Pemberton's  bivouac. 

May  16th. 

At  6:30  a.m.  Pemberton  received  another  letter  from 
Johnston,  which  was  in  effect,  another  order  to  join  him  near 
Clinton.  Now,  at  last,  Pemberton  decided  to  obey  this  order. 
His  trains  were  ordered  to  turn  back;  his  troops  to  retrace 
their  steps  to  Edwards  Station,  and  thence  to  Brownsville,  in 
order  to  unite  with  Johnston. 

But  the  Federals  had  now  arrived  so  close  at  hand  that 
an  immediate  attack  seemed  likely,  and  the  movement  could 
not  be  safely  attempted  under  such  threatening  circumstances. 

Pemberton's  troops  therefore  assumed  a  defensive  position 
behind  a  small  stream,  with  its  left  resting  on  Champion's  Hill. 
The  position  was  a  strong  one,  but  just  in  rear  of  it  was 
Baker's  Creek,  deep,  swampy,  and  impassable,  except  at  a  bridge 
and  at  a  bad  ford,  nearly  two  miles  apart. 

In  this  position,  Pemberton's  left  was  attacked  by  Mc- 
Pherson  with  the  divisions  of  Hovey,  Logan,  and  Crocker,  and 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  was  defeated,  Stevenson's  division 
being  completely  routed  and  Bowen  not  faring  much  better. 
During  this  severe  action  at  Champion's  Hill,  McClernand 
with  the  divisions  of  Carr,  Osterhaus,  Blair,  and  A.  J.  Smith, 
remained  in  front  of  the  Confederate  right,  but  was  hardly  en- 
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gaged  at  all,  his  total  loss  being  141  men,  while  that  of  Mc- 
pherson's three  divisions  was  2,267  men. 

If  the  Union  left  wing  had  pushed  the  attack  with  the 
same  vigor  as  the  right,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Pemberton's 
army  could  have  escaped  destruction.  As  it  was,  Loring's 
division  8,700  men,  was  cut  off  from  the  main  force,  and  was 
never  able  to  rejoin  it,  and  the  other  divisions  were  nearly 
ruined  and  fled  from  the  field.  Their  total  loss  was  3,800  men 
and  24  guns. 

May  17th. 

McClernand's  corps  took  up  the  pursuit  at  daylight. 

All  night  the  disorganized  Confederates  were  arriving  at 
the  Big  Black  River  Bridge.  Pemberton  was  already  there. 
He  placed  Bowen's  divisions  and  a  fresh  brigade  from  Vicks- 
burg  in  a  bridge-head  that  had  been  prepared  some  time  be- 
fore. Loring  was  to  support  Bowen  but,  of  course,  he  did  not 
appear.  Stevenson's  division  was  still  in  a  disorganized  con- 
dition from  the  effects  of  yesterday's  rout,  and  was  sent  on 
to  the  rear. 

This  left  the  troops  in  the  trenches  unsupported,  and 
when  Carr's  division  rushed  forward  to  the  assault,  there  was 
a  wild  stampede  for  the  bridges.  One  third  of  the  defenders 
were  captured,  together  with  18  guns.  Nevertheless,  Pem- 
berton's  orders  to  destroy  the  two  bridges  were  faithfully  exe- 
cuted. But  for  this,  the  Federals  would  have  entered  Vicks- 
burg  with  the  fugitives.  As  it  was,  the  Confederates  made 
their  way  to  the  fortifications  unmolested,  and  were  posted  in 
the  works  as  they  arrived. 

The  Union  army  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  part  of 
the  night  in  bridging  the  Big  Black  River  at  four  points. 

May  18th. 

Grant's  army  now  invested  the  land  front  of  Vicksburg, 
from  the  river  above  to  a  point  three  miles  below  the  town.  A 
detachment  was  posted  on  the  west  bank  in  observation,  and 
Porter's  gunboats  watched  the  river. 
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Grant  had  now  finished  one  of  the  most  successful  cam- 
paigns in  history.  In  18  days,  he  had  defeated  the  enemy's  de- 
tachments in  five  battles:  Port  Gibson,  Raymond,  Jackson, 
Champion's  Hill,  and  Big  Black  River  Bridge,  he  had  caused 
the  enemy  a  total  loss  of  about  8,000  men,  and  had  suffered  less 
than  half  as  much,  he  had  captured  88  guns,  and  all  the  enemy's 
works  outside  of  the  main  defences  of  Vicksburg,  he  had  cut 
off  so  many  detachments,  that  Pemberton  now  had  command 
of  only  21,000  effectives,  instead  of  44,000  as  on  May  1st,  and 
he  had  marched  at  least  150  miles,  and  lived  on  the  country  13 
out  of  the  18  days. 

Two  assaults  on  the  fortifications  having  failed,  a  regular 
siege  became  necessary,  and  this  resulted  in  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  and  its  defenders  on  the  same  day  that  saw  General 
Lee's  army  retiring  in  defeat  from  the  field  of  Grettysburg;  the 
most  glorious  Fourth  of  July  since  1776. 

In  the  meantime,  General  Banks  had  been  desieging  Port 
Hudson.  When  General  Gardner,  commanding  that  place,  had 
received  ofiicial  assurance  that  Vicksburg  had  surrendered,  he 
also  surrendered,  and  thus  fell  the  last  Confederate  stronghold 
on  the  Mississippi. 


HISTORICAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  COLORADO  TROOPS  IN 

NEW  MEXICO,  1862. 

By  George  H,  Chase,  1st.  Lieut.,  1st.  Colorado  Cavalry, 

Read  March  4,  1908. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Companions : 

IN  this  contribution  of  "historical  facts,"  I  shall  quote  free- 
ly from  an  "Historical  Narrative,"  written  by  Comrade 
Milo  H.  Slater,  late  a  sergeant  in  Company  "H,"  1st 
cavalry  of  Colorado,  and  who  is  at  present  President  of  the 
Colorado  Veteran  Association. 

During  the  Civil  War  no  other  state  or  territory  in  the 
American  Union  supplied  to  the  Federal  Army  so  many  sol- 
diers, in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  did  Colorado.  In  mak- 
ing this  statement,  I  am  uttering  no  idle  boast,  but  merely 
speaking  a  significant  truth,  a  truth  which  is  of  historical  value. 
It  is  a  truth  which  reveals  another  distinct  feature  in  the  com- 
posite character  of  Colorado  Pioneers.  The  bare  facts  upon 
which  this  statement  is  based  are  these :  The  Federal  Congress 
passed  an  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Colorado,  which  act 
became  a  law  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1861,  four  days  pre- 
vious to  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  That  act  re- 
quired that  the  U.  S.  Marshall,  who  should  be  appointed  for  the 
Territory,  should  proceed  at  once  to  take  a  census  of  its  popu- 
lation. In  the  discharge  of  that  duty  Hon.  Copeland  Town- 
send,  who  had  received  the  appointment,  made  in  the  Summer 
of  1861,  a  complete  census  of  the  Territory.  It  showed  a  total 
population,  male  and  female,  white  and  black,  of  all  ages,  of 
25,331.  The  archives  of  the  War  Department  show  that  out 
of  this  population,  4,996  men  were  mustered  into  the  U.  S. 
Service  during  the  Civil  War,  nearly  20%  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion.   Another  significant  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
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connection,  and  that  is,  that  of  the  25,000  population,  fully  one 
third  had  but  recently  left  their  homes  in  the  Southern  States 
and  that  naturally  their  whole  sympathy  was  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  as  a  further  matter  of  course  that  one-third  did 
not  furnish  any  volunteers  for  the  Federal  Army.  How  many 
of  them  went  into  the  Confederate  ranks  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

I  will  now  undertake  to  give  an  outline  of  the  conditions 
which  obtained  at  that  period  of  our  history,  and  which 
operated  to  establish  a  direct  connection  between  the  Pioneers 
of  Colorado  and  the  g^eat  conflict  then  in  progress  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

The  idea  of  war  between  the  States  was  not  born  in  a  day; 
the  animosities  out  of  which  it  g^ew  had  been  smouldering  for 
years,  and  carefully  laid  plans  had  been  devised  and  matured 
months  before  the  first  gun  was  fired.  It  will  be  readily  re- 
membered that  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  in  1847,  our 
Government  had  acquired  a  vast  strip  of  country  located  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  line  extending  from  the  Mexican 
Frontier  to  the  British  possessions,  while  inland  it  reached,  in 
an  irregular  line  back  in  a  southeasterly  course  to  the  state  of 
Texas.  Out  of  this  new  acquisition,  and  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  were  carved  the  states  of  California 
and  Oregon,  together  with  the  territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Colorado  .  What  now  constitutes  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  was  then  a  part  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
state  of  Nevada  was  a  part  of  Utah. 

Gold  had  been  discovered  in  California  in  the  late  forties 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  rush  of  emigration  in 
1849.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856,  when  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, the  first  republican  candidate  for  the  presidency,  pub- 
lished the  story  of  his  explorations  in  the  western  part  of  the 
American  Continent  in  1843,  he  was  called  the  "Pathfinder" 
and  by  reason  of  his  prominence  before  the  people,  the  book 
was  widely  read,  and  made  a  valuable  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion found  in  the  narratives    written    by    gold    seekers  and 
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press  correspondents.  The  people  of  the  East  who  had  re- 
garded that  section  of  the  Country  lying  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Atlantic  States  as  "the  West"  began  to  get  new 
ideas  of  the  "Far  West."  To  southern  statesmen  it  seemed 
as  though  that  strange  land  might  be  made  an  exceedingly 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  new  republic  they  desired  to  form,  in 
the  event  of  certain  contingencies,  which  to  them  appeared 
quite  possible  in  the  near  future. 

In  the  campaign  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Buchanan  was 
elected  to  the  presidency,  and  in  his  Cabinet,  Southern  senti- 
ment was  well  represented.  On  account  of  the  Mormon  dis- 
turbance in  Utah,  an  army  of  some  3,000  men  (called  the  Utah 
Column)  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1857  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  This  gentleman 
was  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  was  possessed  of  a  high 
order  of  intellect  and  keen  observation.  Another  able  officer 
attached  to  his  command  was  Major  Henry  H.  Sibley,  a  West 
Point  graduate  and  a  native  of  Louisiana.  There  was  a  method 
in  the  selection  of  these  two  men,  which  perhaps  did  not 
appear  on  the  surface.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  these 
trusted  officers  failed  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  every  oppor- 
tunity afforded  them  during  those  four  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  to  collect  a  valuable  fund  of  information  re- 
lating to  the  country  and  its  resources  from  Portland  to  El- 
Paso.  Of  the  results  of  those  observations  the;  Southern 
leaders  were  fully  advised.  They  speculated  on  the  vast  im- 
portance of  acquiring  possession  of  this  wonderful  territory 
for  the  Southern  Confederacy.  They  dreamed  of  the  marine 
advantages  offered  by  that  magnificent  stretch  of  Pacific  sea- 
board, with  its  rivers  and  harbors  backed  by  the  untold  wealth 
of  the  interior  country ;  this  once  secured  how  long  would  they 
be  in  gaining  the  much  coveted  recognition  of  European 
governments.  And  with  such  information  as  they  were  able  to 
secure  it  seemed  quite  within  the  range  of  reasonable  proba- 
bility that  all  this  might  be  accomplished.  Certainly  it  was 
worth  trying. 
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With  this  momentous  object  in  view,  plans  were  at  once 
devised.  From  the  information  they  had  at  hand  they  knew 
that  the  population  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  stood  practically 
a  unit  for  revolt  against  the  Government.  They  knew  that  the 
Southern  States  were  at  least  well  represented  in  the  rush  to 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  and  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
Southerners  had  joined  the  more  recent  rush  to  the  Pike's 
Peak  country.  Besides  there  was  a  strong  secession  element 
both  in  Oregon  and  New  Mexico.  Advance  preparations  were 
at  once  begun.  Mr.  John  B.  Floyd  of  Virginia,  who  was  Mr.  . 
Buchanan's  Secretary  of  War,  had,  early  in  1860,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  remove  a  large  number  of  Army  muskets,  (about 
100,000,)  together  with  a  large  amount  of  artillery,  from 
northern  military  posts  to  southern  arsenals  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  referred  to,  he  discovered  the  necessity 
of  landing  an  enormous  quantity  of  provisions  and  army  sup- 
plies in  the  southwest,  where  the  bulk  of  them  were  stored  at 
Fort  Union,  New  Mexico.  These,  you  understand,  were  large- 
ly in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  Service  then  existing  in 
that  section.  The  anticipated  contingency  came  with  the  elec- 
tion and  inauguration  of  Lincoln.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  firing  of  the  first  gun  at  Sumter,  General  Johnston  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
and  with  it  his  commission,  going  directly  south 
to  accept  a  command  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
Almost  simultaneously,  to-wit,  on  May  13th,  1861, 
Major  Sibley,  (who  had  just  received  notice  of  his  pro- 
motion) resigned  his  command  in  New  Mexico  and  went  south. 
Early  in  June,  1861,  he  wrote  Colonel  W.  W.  Loring,  then  com- 
manding U.  S.  troops  in  New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at 
Santa  Fe,  suggesting  that  his  (Loring's)  departure  for  the 
south  be  delayed  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
protect  "the  full  supplies  of  subsistence  and  ammunition  then 
stored  at  El  Paso  for  the  use  of  Texas  Cavalry"  on  their  way 
north.  Still  another,  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  in  command  at  Fort 
Fillmore,  proved  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  on  July  27th, 
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1861,  he  surrendered  his  entire  garrison  of  500  men  to  Con- 
federate Colonel  Baylor,  and  that  without  firing  a  gun.  Colonel 
Baylor  felt  encouraged  (you  couldn't  blame  him)  and  four 
days  later  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of  that  entire  region  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America. 

Plans  were  rapidly  giving  place  to  action.  Major  Sibley 
hurried  to  Richmond,  where  a  commission  awaited  him  as 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Confederate  Army.  On  the  8th  of 
July  he  received  his  orders  from  the  Confederate  War  Depart- 
ment. Those  orders  charged  him  with  the  duty  of  driving  the 
Federal  troops  from  New  Mexico  and  of  securing  therefrom  all 
the  arms,  supplies,  and  materials  of  war.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  he  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  where  all  expedient  haste  should  be  used  in 
raising  and  organizing  a  brigade  of  mounted  troops. 

So  faithfully  did  he  execute  his  commission  that  only  five 
months  later,  on  December  14th,  1861,  he  personally  assumed 
command  at  Fort  Bliss,  adjacent  to  the  city  of  El  Paso.  His 
available  field  force  included  three  magnificent  regiments  of 
mounted  infantry,  (the  Texas  Rangers,)  five  additional  com- 
panies under  Lieut.  Colonel  Baylor,  two  batteries  and  three 
independent  companies, — a  total  of  some  3,500.  The  historian 
says,  "No  volunteers  more  hardy,  courageous  and  efficient  ever 
entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy."  One  week  later,  on 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  this  active  officer  gracefully 
assuming  the  role  of  conquering  hero,  addressed  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  in  a  proclamation.  He  briefly  stated  that  by  geo- 
graphical position,  by  similarity  of  institutions,  by  commercial 
interests  and  by  future  destinies,  that  Territory  pertained  to 
the  South.  He  declared  that  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in 
him,  he  "abrogated  the  laws  of  the  United  States  levying  taxes 
on  the  people,"  and  imder  these  alleged  conditions  he  earnestly 
solicited  their  loyal  co-operation.  The  paper  closed  with  a 
touching  appeal  to  his  former  comrades  in  arms ;  in  the  name 
of  former  friendship,  he  called  to  them  to  renounce  allegiance 
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to  the  usurpers  of  their  government  and  h'berties,  asserting,  "I 
am  empowered  to  receive  you  into  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States — the  officers  upon  their  commissions  and  the  men 
upon  their  enlistment."  From  a  Southern  view  point  matters 
in  the  far  west  were  progressing  beautifully.  So  inspiring  was 
the  outlook  that  on  the  21st  of  January,  1862,  the  Confederate 
Congress  passed  an  Act  establishing  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month  Lieut.  Colonel  John 
R.  Baylor  of  the  Confederate  Army  was  appointed  governor. 

That  our  general  government  at  Washington  had  not  the 
faintest  conception  of  the  scope  of  this  daring  enterprise,  and 
the  grave  menace  to  the  Federal  cause  which  it  involved  will 
be  seen  presently.  The  utter  defeat  of  this  magnificent  pro- 
gramme was  effected  by  Colorado  troops. 

So  far  we  have  followed  the  plans  of  the  Confederates,  and 
now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  and  see  what  was  being  done. 
General  Johnston  and  Major  Sibley  were  not  the  only  men 
who  had  seriously  investigated  the  characteristic  features  of 
the  northwest  country :  there  were  three  others,  not  more  than 
that  number,  who  were  equally  well  informed,  and  whose  in- 
vestigations were  equally  intelligent.  One  of  these  was  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt,  but  he  was  in  Europe.  Another  was 
General  John  C.  Fremont,  mentioned  above,  and  the  third  and 
to  us  the  most  important  was  William  Gilpin.  Now  with 
these  points  in  mind,  please  observe  the  significance  of  some 
that  follow  in  their  regular  sequence. 

Mr.  Gilpin  was  appointed  governor  of  Colorado  on  March 
22nd,  1861.  He  was  in  Washington  at  the  time,  having  been 
invited  to  be  a  member  of  that  body-gfuard  of  100  men  which 
accompanied  Mr.  Lincoln  from  his  home  in  Springfield  to  the 
National  Capital.  He  started  west  at  once,  but  did  not  reach 
Denver  until  nearly  five  weeks  later. 

On  April  12th,  1861,  the  first  gun  of  war  was  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  On  May  20th,  1861,  a  young  lawyer  in  Cen- 
tral City,  Colorado,  wrote  Mr.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War, 
asking  authority  to  raise  in  Colorado  a  regiment  of  troops  for 
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the  Federal  Army.  He  was  aware  that  the  request  was  un- 
usual, but  relied  upon  the  intimate  personal  relations  which 
were  enjoyed  by  members  of  his  family  with  the  Secretary  to 
secure  him  fair  consideration.  The  request  was  courteously 
declined  for  the  reason  stated,  that  Colorado  was  too  far  from 
the  scene  of  action.  That  letter  is  on  file  in  the  Archives  of 
the  Department  now.  The  name  signed  to  it  is  Henry  M.  Tel- 
ler. 

On  May  29th,  1861,  Gov.  Gilpin  reached  Denver.  His 
appointment  to  the  position  of  Governor  of  the  Territory  was 
by  no  means  his  first  experience  in  a  position  of  trust,  but  cer- 
tain features  of  that  trust  possessed  a  new  flavor.  He  was  in  a 
position  where  he  might  render  material  service  not  only  to 
his  country,  but  as  well  to  his  favorite  people,  the  pioneers  of 
the  "far  frontier." 

For  more  than  twenty  years  this  vast  domain  of  the 
"Great  Northwest"  spreading  from  the  Missouri  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Gulf,  had  been  his  special  study. 
He  was  the  eager  and  appreciative  student  of  Humboldt  and 
the  intelligent  and  tireless  companion  of  Fremont  in  his  explo- 
rations. But  when  Fremont  had  finished,  Gilpin  had  just  be- 
gun. He  was  possessed  of  a  rare  and  peculiar  intellect,  carrying 
with  it  a  breadth  of  vision  and  a  keenness  of  penetration,  which 
enabled  him  to  thoroughly  grasp  certain  truths,  which  few 
other  men  would  see.  It  is  true  that  at  that  time  he  knew  but 
little  of  the  details  of  the  plans  of  the  Confederates,  to  which 
we  have  referred.  In  the  six  long  days  of  the  coach  ride  from 
the  Missouri  River  to  Denver,  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  go 
over  the  whole  matter  many  times.  More  nearly  than  any 
other  living  man  did  he  realize  the  incomputable  value  of  the 
jewel  that  the  American  people  possessed  in  this  western  em- 
pire. He  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  placed  it  in  his  charge  and 
he  determined  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust.  There  was  no  tele- 
graph, but  twice  a  day  the  coach  would  meet  the  "Pony  Ex- 
press" going  east  and  as  often  it  passed  them  going  west :  frag- 
ments of  news  were  gathered  from  this  source.  He  learned  that 
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General  Sumner  had  superseded  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific :  he  did  not  need  to 
be  told  of  Johnston's  next  move:  he  was  listening  to  hear  of 
Major  Sibley's  action  and  he  learned  it  after  reaching  Denver. 
He  felt  sure  that  the  Confederacy  would  make  an  energetic 
effort  to  secure  the  treasure.  He  was  anxious  to  reach  his  post 
and  look  over  the  ground.  That  he  proceeded  to  do 
immediately  on  his  arrival.  One  of  the  first  items  of  intelli- 
gence that  greeted  him  was  the  account  of  the  raising  of  a 
Confederate  flag  in  Denver.  He  also  learned  that  it  was  torn 
down  by  Samuel  Logan,  a  blacksmith,  who  was  later  com- 
missioned a  captain  in  the  1st  Regiment  of  Colorado  vol- 
unteers. 

This  incident  reassured  him  that  he  had  not  been  mistaken 
in  his  estimate  of  the  Pioneers,  he  was  anxious  to  see  a  lot  of 
them  in  ranks  and  armed. 

Immediately  he  sent  in  an  application  for  authority  to 
raise  at  least  one  regiment.  How  he  longed  for  the  telegraph. 
Fully  a  month  was  required  to  receive  an  answer  from  the 
Department.  When  it  came  it  was  the  courteous  refusal 
again,  similar  to  that  received  by  Mr.  Teller.  How  earnestly 
he  longed,  to  be  able  to  make  them  realize  the  magnitude  of 
the  risk,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  hopeless  task. 
Daily  he  saw  scores  of  the  pioneers  going  east  to  enter  the 
army.  He  said  "I  have  a  duty  to  perform  here.  Some  day  the 
government  will  appreciate  my  position  here,  as  I  do  now." 
What  he  lacked  in  authority  he  made  up  in  nerve  and 
assurance.  "I  will  assume  the  responsibility"  he  said.  He 
issued  a  call  first  for  two  companies.  It  was  answered  so 
promptly  that  he  issued  another  call  for  a  regiment.  Fourteen 
hundred  men  responded.  Singly,  and  in  twos  and  threes  they 
came;  from  every  mining  camp  and  prospector's  cabin,  and 
over  every  mountain  trail  they  came.  They  were  a  hardy  lot, 
men  inured  to  hardship,  accustomed  to  privation  and  familiar 
with  danger.  Each  man  acted  upon  his  own  motion.  The 
environment  was  altogether  different  from  that  surrounding 
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the  young  patriots  residing  in  the  middle  or  eastern  states; 
there  a  company  might  be  raised  in  a  single  town,  and  every 
man  in  the  company  had  perhaps  known  every  other  man  in 
the  company  from  childhood,  where  every  mother,  sister  or 
sweetheart  realized  that  her  own  especial  dear  one  was  going 
along  with  friends  and  associates  of  a  lifetime  and  thus  was 
sure  of  the  best  possible  care.  Here  there  was  none  of  that ; 
each  man  knew  that  his  mother,  his  sister,  or  his  sweetheart, 
was  hundreds  of  miles  distant;  he  must  decide  for 
himself  and  care  for  himself.  The  regiment  was 
raised  early  in  the  autumn,  and  also  two  or  three  companies 
extra.  Barracks  were  erected  near  Denver  and  called  Camp 
Weld,  in  honor  of  the  Territorial  Secretary.  The  troops  were 
partially  armed  with  remnants  found  in  neighboring  military 
posts,  clothed  from  the  stocks  of  various  merchants,  and  pro- 
visioned from  the  establishments  of  sundry  dealers,  all  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  Governor  Gilpin's 
drafts  on  the  United  States  treasury.  These  drafts  after  a  long 
delay  were  paid  in  full  by  the  General  Government.  Two  of 
the  extra  companies  were  sent  direct  to  New  Mexico,  one  to 
Fort  Union  and  the  other  via,  Santa  Fe  to  Fort  Craig  to  re- 
port to  General  Canby.  About  the  middle  of  February,  1862, 
there  came  a  special  messenger  from  Fort  Union  in  person  of 
Colonel  Watts,  a  paymaster  of  the  regular  army,  pleading  for 
assistance,  "Sibley's  Brigade"  was  coming  and  sweeping  the 
country  as  it  came.  General  Sibley  had  superintended 
the  building  of  Fort  Union  and  was  considered 
thoroughly  competent  to  wipe  it  off  the  map  if 
it  should  be  deemed  expedient.  On  Washington's 
Birthday,  1862,  the  first  Regiment  of  Colorado  Volunteer  In- 
fantry broke  camp  and  started  for  Fort  Union.  The  story  of 
that  march  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Hardship  and  priva- 
tion did  not  count,  they  were  in  the  contract.  A  few  days  later 
when  going  into  camp  just  over  the  summit  of  Raton  Pass, 
another  courier  from  Fort  Union  was  announced,  and  the 
message  he  brought  was,  "Come  faster  if  possible,  Canby  has 
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been  licked,  Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe  are  both  in  possession 
of  the  Texans  and  they  are  headed  for  Fort  Union."  It  was 
at  the  close  of  a  hard  day's  march,  it  was  thirty-six  miles 
further  to  Maxwell's  ranch  on  the  Cimmarron.  "Let's  go  there 
for  camp"  and  they  did,  leaving  everything  but  arms  and 
blankets  behind,  but  it  took  all  night.  A  day  and  a  half  later 
Fort  Union  was  reached,  and  the  troops  got  three  or  four  days 
rest;  each  man  got  a  suit  of  Uncle  Sam's  blue  and  what  they 
prized  above  all,  a  Springfield  musket  with  forty  rounds  of 
ammunition.  The  regiment  was  appointed  a  reception  com- 
mittee to  go  and  meet  General  Sibley  and  his  Texans.  They 
were  accompanied  by  the  company  of  Colorado  troops  which 
had  preceded  them  to  the  fort  and  by  three  or  four  companies 
of  regulars,  all  told  1,342  men. 

On  the  26th  day  of  March,  1862,  the  advance  g^ard,  con- 
sisting of  parts  of  four  companies — 260  men  of  the  First  Colo- 
rado and  a  company  of  regulars — met  the  Texan  advance  in 
Apache  Canon.  The  engagement  was  brief,  but  satisfactory  to 
our  men.  They  brought  in  about  eighty  prisoners.  The  Fed- 
eral loss  was  five  killed  and  seven  wounded,  but  singularly, 
these  all  belonged  to  the  Colorado  troc^s.  The  Texan  loss 
was  so  much  greater  that  they  found  it  expedient  to  send  in  a 
flag  of  truce  asking  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  bury  their 
dead  and  care  for  their  wounded.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th 
the  exercises  were  resumed,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale.  It 
was  a  hard  fight  from  9  a.m.  until  after  dark,  and  neither  side 
found  anything  funny  in  the  whole  transaction. 

The  loss  of  the  Colorado  Regiment,  was  forty-eight  killed 
and  sixty-five  disabled  by  wounds,  besides  many  more  slightly 
hurt.  We  always  believed  that  the  Texan  loss  was  much 
greater  than  our  own,  but  it  is  not  probable  we  will  ever  know 
its  details,  beyond  the  material  fact,  that  we  destroyed  their 
supply  train  and  put  the  Texan  Army  on  a  parched  corn  diet 
for  a  long  time.  The  train  consisted  of  ninety  wagons  each 
drawn  by  six  mules.  General  Sibley's  army  was  utterly  dis- 
couraged, and  fully  realized  that  the  entire  expedition  was  a 
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dreary  failure.  Their  dream  of  an  "Empire  by  the  sundown 
sea"  faded  swiftly  from  their  view.  They  started  on  their  re- 
turn to  Texas  dejected  and  down-hearted,  and  at  Peralta  on 
April  ISth,  the  Colorado  boys  overtook  and  bade  them  a  civil 
farewell,  and  lost  four  or  five  men  in  the  engagement.  They 
escaped  across  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  the  following  night 
quit  us  entirely.  Men  prominent  in  Sibley's  command,  and 
since  prominent  in  civil  life,  have  freely  discussed  the  situation, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  frankly  stated  what 
their  intentions  were,  had  it  not  been  for  the  impertinent  inter- 
ference of  the  "Pikes-Peakers."  They  intended  only  to  make 
Fort  Union  a  temporary  base  of  supplies ;  they  were  sure  of  at 
least  doubling  their  numbers  by  recruits  from  Utah,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  California,  and  Oregon,  besides  the  reinforcements 
that  would  follow  from  the  south.  The  fortification  of  all  the 
principal  passes  across  the  mountains  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter.  All  the  Indians  on  the  plains  were  their  allies;  an 
army  of  50,000  or  100,000  men  would  have  been  required  to  dis- 
lodge them.  What  would  it  have  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? In  the  meantime,  foreign  recognition  of  the  Con- 
federacy would  have  been  assured.  From  the  foregoing  nar- 
rative I  claim  that  the  first  regiment  of  Colorado  Volunteers 
rendered  a  service  to  the  Union,  greater  than  any  other  single 
regiment  in  service  from  1861  to  1865. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  CAVALIERS 

By  Arthur  Holbrook. 
First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  39th  Wisconsin  Infantry. 

Read  to  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  Commandery 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  Fifth  of  May,  1909. 

ONE  of  the  great  principles  of  "The  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  Legion"  as  enunciated  in  its  Constitution,  is 
to  "discountenance  whatever  may  tend  to  weaken 
loyalty,  incite  insurrection,  treason  or  rebellion,  or  impair  in 
any  manner  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions." 

There  is  a  tendency  occasionally  manifested  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  people  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  to  en- 
courage sectional  animosities,  to  resurrect  old  and  buried 
issues,  and  to  arouse  unnecessary  prejudices.  Such  tenden- 
cies, if  unchecked,  disturb  the  national  life ;  they  incite  to  anger 
and  rebellion,  and  delay  the  perfect  union  of  the  sections,  and 
the  people. 

"The  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  free  institutions" 
may  not  be  jeopardized  by  these  movements,  but  attempts  to 
place  one  section  ahead  or  against  another,  at  this  stage  of  the 
nation's  progress,  certainly  impairs  the  nation's  peace  and  har- 
mony. 

In  the  north  many  people  are  prone  to  take  all  the  credit 
to  themselves  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation,  and  to  forget 
that  to  the  south  as  well  as  to  the  north  are  the  people  indebted 
for  the  Republic.  Patriotic  organizations  and  patriotic  people 
are  proper  agencies  for  the  correction  of  disturbing  and  mis- 
leading tendencies;  for  the  discountenancing  of  sectional  en- 
mity; and  all  "that  tends  to  weaken  or  impair  the  national 
unity." 
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In  the  Confederate  Army  were  many  descendants  of  the 
men  who  had  helped  to  found  this  nation,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  present  offering  will  be  to  trace  the  ancestral  records  of 
some  of  those  men,  and  to  show  that  to  the  "Cavaliers  of  Vir- 
ginia," equally  with  the  "Puritans  of  New  England/'  are  the 
people  of  this  g^eat  country  indebted  for  the  establishment  and 
for  the  existence  of  this  nation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  England 
claimed  the  entire  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Georgia  to  Maine,  and  called  it  Virginia.  It  retained  that 
name  until  the  year  following  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower, 
when  by  the  terms  of  a  new  charter — known  in  history  as 
"the  great  Patent  of  1620,"  the  whole  of  North  America  was 
divided  by  England  into  the  two  provinces  of  "New  England" 
and  "Virginia." 

These  two  provinces  were  later  subdivided,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  there  were  thirteen  distinct  and  arbi- 
trary divisions.  These  original  thirteen  colonies  have  been 
historically  divided  into  three  groups :  Northern,  Southern  and 
Middle. 

The  northern  g^oup  embracing  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  the  southern 
group  embracing  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  were  settled  mainly  by  the  English  who 
came  with  English  charters,  to  advance  English  interests  on 
English  soil. 

The  middle  group  embracing  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  was  early  invaded  by  English 
settlers  from  the  southern  and  northern  groups,  but  it  was 
originally  settled  by  other  and  distinct  European  forces  (prin- 
cipally Dutch  and  Swede)  which  had  obtained  grants  by  char- 
ter or  purchase  or  had  come  as  independent  colonists.  This 
was  more  or  less  disputed  territory,  and  a  more  neutral 
ground,  where  all  classes  and  religfious  sects  could  establish  in- 
dependent settlements.    At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  it  was 
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peopled  by  representatives  from  various  classes  and  religious 
forces  from  several  European  countries. 

Virginia  and  New  England,  however,  were  the  original 
and  leadinig  forces  of  American  society  and  shaped  its  develop- 
ment. These  two  forces  were  from  England's  sturdy  stock. 
Many  came  from  the  same  locality,  the  same  neighborhood 
and  sometimes  from  the  same  family,  whose  members  were 
often  divided — as  families  are  now — ^by  political  and  religious 
questions. 

These  vigorous  offshoots  of  England's  strength,  impressed 
their  characteristics  on  the  coming  American  generations. 
Each  for  a  long  period  of  time  was  dominant  in  its  section; 
New  England  with  the  "Puritan"  element  controlling  the 
north  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Lakes,  and  Virginia  with  the 
"Cavalier"  element  controlling  the  south  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  the  Mississippi. 

The  other  and  lesser  European  forces  which  made  early  and 
successful  settlements  in  the  middle  territory,  had  interests  in 
common  and  were  more  or  less  identified  with  the  two  g^eat 
leading  English  speaking  forces  in  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  nation. 

Thus  American  society  and  sentiment  came  primarily  from 
the  "Cavaliers"  and  "Puritans." 

In  making  these  arbitrary  distinctions  it  must  be  under- 
stood the  terms  "Cavalier"  and  "Puritan"  are  here  used  in  a 
broad  and  liberal  sense  to  cover  certain  classes,  and  not  in  a 
narrow  or  literal  interpretation  as  applied  to  individuals;  for 
it  is  well  known  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia  were  not  all  Ca- 
valiers, or  even  imbued  with  courtly  principles ;  and  the  early 
settlers  of  New  England  were  not  all  Puritans  or  even  imbued 
with  religious  principles ;  so  the  names  as  here  used  are  sim- 
ply intended  to  distinguish  the  two  leading  forces. 

The  term  Puritan  was  first  used  about  1564,  and  was  ap- 
plied to  certain  religious  people  within  the  church  who  were 
very  strict  and  serious,  who  aimed  at  g^eat  purity  of  life,  and 
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who  desired  to  purify  the  church.  The  first  settlers  of  New 
England  have  been  termed  Puritans.  The  people  who  came 
with  the  Mayflower  have  been  called  Pilgrims.  These  two 
terms  are  confusing  and  it  may  be  well  to  here  recall  some  of 
the  history  of  each. 

The  Pilgrims  who  settled  at  Plymouth  in  1620,  and  the 
Puritans  who  settled  at  Salem  and  Boston  in  1628-30,  were 
distinct  and  separate  colonies,  and  each  came  with 
distinct  purposes.  One  came  as  exiles  from  the  king- 
dom and  from  the  established  church;  the  other  came  as 
Royalists  and  devoted  adherents  of  the  Royal  church. 

The  Plymouth  Pilgrims  who  came  in  1620,  were  a  small 
band,  barely  a  hundred  in  all,  including  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  majority  of  them  left  England  a  few  years  before 
and  had  gone  to  Holland  where  they  had  maintained  an  inde- 
pendent church  organization,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

They  desired  still  greater  freedom,  and  applied  to  James 
I,  then  King  of  England,  for  a  grant  of  land  or  a  royal  permit 
to  settle  in  America.  Their  petition  was  refused,  but  they 
finally  arranged  to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  London 
Company,  with  whom  they  made  business  arrangements  for 
settling  upon  the  Company's  lands.  They  started  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  locating  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River,  but 
wind  and  wave  drove  them  into  Pl3rmouth  harbor. 

The  story  of  the  Mayflower,  and  of  the  landing  of  these 
exiles  far  from  the  place  they  had  intended  to  reach,  is  familiar. 
The  harbor  that  gave  them  shelter  had  been  previously  ex- 
plored and  named  by  John  Smith  of  Virginia  fame.   (1614). 

The  Plymouth  colony  was  small,  only  forty-one  men 
signed  the  compact  made  on  board  the  Mayflower.  For  years 
there  was  a  depressing  uncertainty  regarding  its  fate.  Its 
business  venture  was  unsatisfactory  and  a  failure.  If  ordinary 
men  and  women  had  formed  the  Pilgrim  band,  it  would  have 
been  doomed,  but  it  had  Alden,  Bradford,  Brewster,  Carver, 
Standish  and  others  to  hold  them  together.   It  is  estimated  that 
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in  1630,  ten  years  after  the  first  landing,  the  total  Pl3rmouth 
colony  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  Plymouth  colony  were  not  church  separatists, 
or  even  connected  with  the  protestant  church.  One  of  the 
strongest  of  their  members.  Miles  Standish,  the  soldier  of  the 
colony,  was  undoubtedly  a  Roman  Catholic;  some  were  ad- 
venturers who  refused  to  sign  the  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the 
"Mayflower,"  but  who  were  tolerated  because  of  the  fewness 
and  the  value  of  able-bodied  men. 

The  settlers  known  as  Puritans  who  came  a  few  years 
later  to  found  colonies  about  Massachusetts  Bay,  did  not  come 
as  religious  exiles.  They  came  by  roy^l  favor  as  members  of 
the  Established  Church  and  ostensibly  for  commercial  and 
colonization  purposes.  "There  was  outwardly  no  intimation 
that  the  settlement  was  to  be  exclusively  Puritan,  or  that  it 
had  any  special  religious  object  in  view."  If  the  Bay  colonists 
had  any  intention  of  starting  a  religious  movement,  and  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land, they  kept  their  intention  well  concealed,  for  if  the  King, 
then  Charles  I.  had  surmised  it,  the  grants,  charter  and  royal 
favor  would  undoubtedly  have  been  withheld. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists,  however,  were  chiefly 
of  the  Puritan  element;  they  kept  their  counsels  and  nothing 
was  said  in  their  charter  or  openly  about  religious  liberty. 

The  Puritan  settlers  commenced  coming  in  1629 — ^nine 
years  after  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  at  Plymouth.  They  came 
in  large  companies  and  in  the  first  year  of  their  settlement 
about  Boston  they  outnumbered  the  Pilgfrim  colony  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

In  1630,  the  great  exodus  commenced  in  earnest,  and  in 
their  new  home  the  Puritans  found  ample  opportunity  to  carry 
out  any  plans  they  may  have  had  in  view  regarding  church 
purification  and  church  reform.  Almost  before  they  realized  it, 
the  freedom  and  zeal  of  these  church  reformists  carried  them 
so  far  that  they  gave  up  all  idea  of  attempting  to  purify  the  ex- 
isting church  and  they  abandoned  the  mother  church  complete- 
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ly.  Only  a  few,  a  very  few»  remained  loyal  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  their  number  was  so  small  they  were  virtually  ex- 
pelled from  the  congregation. 

This  Reform  Party  formed  themselves  into  independent 
orgfanizations  outside  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  had  done  before  them,  they  proceeded  to 
organize  independent  church  congregations.  Thus  the  Puri- 
tans came  to  New  England,  and  the  Puritans  or  the  non-con- 
formists independent  church,  soon  became  most  intimately 
blended  with  the  government  of  the  New  England  colonies.  In 
1643  the  population  had  increased  to  nearly  25,000. 

The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  the  Puritans  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  were  then  united  and  on  equal  footing  as  religi- 
ous organizations,  independent  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  contradistinction  to  these  people  who  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  Established  Church,  and  who  were  known 
as  "Puritans,"  there  came  a  body  of  devoted  adherents  and 
loyal  defenders  of  the  mother  church,  who  were  known  as 
"Cavaliers." 

These  two  great  antagonizing  religious  forces  made  early 
settlement  in  America.  The  "Puritans"  in  New  England,  and 
the  "Cavaliers"  in  Virginia.  When  the  American  Revolution 
became  inevitable,  these  forces  united,  and  to  each  are  we  in- 
debted for  the  founding  of  this  nation. 

The  term  "Cavalier"  is  an  old  appellation  which  was  be- 
stowed upon  certain  religious,  knightly  and  military  men,  and 
as  that  order  originated  in  the  English  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  we  are  concerned  somewhat  with  the  history  of  that 
church. 

This  form  of  English  Christianity  was  the  first  to  reach 
America,  and  the  first  to  establish  itself  in  the  Colonies. 

The  first  recorded  English  religious  service  held  on  this 
continent,  was  conducted  by  Francis  Fletcher  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  when  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  his  party  made  landing  in 
Drake's  Bay,  California,  in  1579.  A  few  years  later,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  some  of  Drake's  party  in 
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command  of  Martin  Pring,  made  landing  in  Plymouth  Harbor, 
Massachusetts,  and  undoubtedly  held  religious  services,  but 
religious  services  were  then  compulsory  and  no  special  record 
was  made  of  a  service  at  that  time.  On  Sunday,  August  9th, 
1607,  Rev.  Richard  Seymour,  with  Weymouth's  expedition, 
landed  on  Monhegan  Island,  Maine,  and  held  the  first  recorded 
English  religious  service  in  the  present  New  England.  This 
was  thirteen  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
service  was  Episcopalian.  The  service  and  prayer  book  of  the 
English  Church  was  also  a  comfort  to  those  unfortunate  people 
who  attempted  settlement  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1587;  it  was 
used  there  when  the  first  child  bom  of  English  parentage  on 
the  American  continent,  was  baptized  and  christened,  Virginia 
White  Dare,  and  when  "Manteo"  the  first  Indian  convert  was 
received  into  the  Christian  Church. 

The  first  English  Christian  church  buildings  erected  in 
America  were  those  of  the  established  church  at  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  and  at  Pemaquid,  Maine,  in  1607,  over  three  hundred 
years  ago. 

Thus  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  its  book  of 
prayer  are  the  oldest  established  forms  of  religious  worship  in 
America,  and  it  is  that  direct  connection  of  the  old  "Cava- 
liers," with  that  form  of  religion  and  that  book,  that  permits 
this  reference. 

In  its  early  history  the  protestant  rulers  of  England,  were 
the  head  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  kingdom. 
That  power  was  more  or  less  resented  by  certain  members  or 
classes  within  the  church. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  dissensions  arose.  There  was  a 
force  at  work  hostile  to  the  established  church  and  that  force 
was  the  beginning  of  Puritanism.  Later,  under  Kings  James 
and  Charles,  that  force  was  virtually  exiled  and  many  Puritans 
came  to  America.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  "Kingly 
doctrine  of  Divine  right"  was  to  be  forcibly  assailed,  and  as 
one  historian  has  said,  "Then  began  that  hazardous  game  on 
which  was  staked  the  destinies  of  the  English  people." 
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It  was  to  be  a  war  between  the  King  and  the  Commoners. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I  in  November,  1640,  that 
renowned  body  known  as  the  "Long  Parliament"  met,  and  a 
year  later  in  October  (1641)  when  that  Parliament  reassembled 
after  a  recess  of  six  weeks,  two  hostile  parties  had  been  formed 
and  appeared  there  to  confront  each  other.  One  has  said: 
"That  though  both  of  these  parties  often  seriously  erred,  Eng- 
land could  have  spared  neither." 

Thus  were  ushered  in  two  great  forces  that  were  to  decide 
the  destiny  of  the  English  nation ;  and  yet,  these  two  parties 
combined  did  not  include  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
nation. 

"The  mass  of  people  generally  adhered  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  parties,  and  passed  from  side  to  side,  as  exigencies 
arose ;  but  whenever  it  leaned  with  its  whole  weight  in  either 
direction,  that  weight  of  the  masses  for  the  time  was  irresisti- 
ble." 

When  these  two  great  rival  parties  first  appeared  in  1641, 
they  seemed  to  be  about  equally  matched.  The  party  of  the 
discontented  people  made  up  principally  of  church  Puritans- 
was  called  "Roundheads,"  and  the  party  of  the  King — made  up 
of  members  and  supporters  of  the  established  church,  was 
called  "Cavaliers." 

These  names  were  given  in  derision.  The  "Roundheads" 
were  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  Puritan  custom  of  wearing  the 
hair  closely  cut,  while  the  "Cavaliers"  wore  theirs  in  ringlets. 

The  "Cavaliers"  were  the  Royalists,  or  supporters  of  the 
King,  and  for  leaders  they  had  such  men  as  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  as  chief  adviser  Lucius  Cary,  Viscount  of  Falk- 
land, a  man  of  letters  who  was  Secretary  of  State  and  gave 
his  life  at  the  second  battle  of  Newberry  1643 ;  James  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose,  the  noted  Scottish  statesman  and 
soldier,  who  started  first  with  the  Roundheads,  but  afterwards 
joined  the  King  and  was  made  Lieutenant  General  in  Scotland 
1644;  and  Prince  Rupert,  a  nephew  of  the  King,  a  great  stu- 
dent, and  the  chief  general  of  the  army;  who  became  the  most 
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distinguished  and  daring  cavalry  leader  of  the  great  Civil  War; 
whose  troops  fought  with  such  desperate  courage  and  won  at 
Worcester,  Edgehill  and  Bristol,  but  lost  at  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby.  After  the  war,  Rupert  was  Grovemor  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company. 

These  two  parties,  of  old  England's  sturdy  stock,  each  had 
leaders  of  unquestioned  ability  and  bravery. 

Later  on  the  Cavalier  party  was  merged  with  other  par- 
ties and  became  known  as  "Conservatives,"  with  such  leaders 
as  George  Canning,  William  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

To  be  accurate,  it  may  be  added  that  while  "the  Whigs"  or 
successors  of  the  "Roundheads"  were  determined  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Crown  and  secure  protestant  succession,  the 
Conservatives  or  successors  of  the  Cavaliers,  resolved  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  the  people,  and  preserve  succession  with- 
out regard  to  the  religious  question,  and  these  two  forces 
finally  united  to  maintain  the  National  Episcopal  Church. 

In  the  time  of  George  Third,  an  unrepresentative  Parlia- 
ment was  packed  with  the  "Kingf's  friends."  Ministers  rose  or 
fell  according  to  the  King's  pleasure,  and  were  Whig  or  Tory 
as  he  directed.  "Statesmen  like  Chatham  (Pitt)  and  Burke, 
and  the  thoughtful  men  of  both  parties  in  England  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  deemed  the  liberties  of  England 
as  much  jeopardized  as  the  liberties  of  America." 

If  any  doubt  exists  regarding  the  moral  standing,  the  con- 
secrated purpose  and  the  steadfast  heroism  of  the  old  Cava- 
liers of  England,  the  history  of  the  civil  war  in  England  alone 
should  clear  that  doubt.  The  Cavaliers  then  stood  for  their 
King  and  the  Church  of  England,  and  after  many  hard 
fought  struggles  in  Parliament  and  on  the  fields  of  battle,  were 
finally  defeated — Cromwell  won. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  before  the  strife  with 
Cromwell  ended,  the  Cavaliers  and  the  Puritan  element  within 
the  church,  became  united ;  and  to  them  came  a  sprinkling  from 
the  Presb3rterian  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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It  was  this  combination  or  alliance  of  Cavaliers,  Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians,  Puritans  and  others  that  finally  over- 
threw Cromwell  and  placed  Charles  II  upon  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  restored  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Cavaliers  to 
their  old  position. 

The  King  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Cavaliers  believed  in  the  church  as  it  existed, 
and  gave  their  services  and  offered  their  lives  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  church,  its  forms  and  rituals. 

The  Cavaliers  gave  adherence  to,  and  fought  for  their  King 
as  religiously  and  loyally  as  would  the  Roman  Catholics  of  to- 
day, fight  for  their  Pope  and  the  preservation  of  their  religion. 

If  the  Cavaliers  wore  long  hair,  had  courtly  manners,  and 
had  taste  for  the  lighter  arts,  they  were  not  the  vain,  super- 
cilious and  effeminate  men  some  people  would  have  us  believe. 
They  were  the  stalwart,  cultivated  and  loyal  adherents,  and 
the  royally  appointed  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
any  attempt  to  belittle  them  is  an  indirect  attack  upon  that 
church.  In  the  language  of  Macaulay  "it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  compose  a  lampoon  or  a  panegyric  on  either  of  those  re- 
nowned Roundhead  or  Cavalier  factions,  for  no  man  not  utter- 
ly destitute  of  judgment  and  candor  will  deny  that  there  are 
many  deep  stains  on  the  fame  of  the  party  or  religion  to  which 
he  belongs." 

Thus  "Our  debt  to  the  Cavaliers"  commences  with  the 
help  they  gave  to  the  establishment  and  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

)|e       )|e       4i       4i       )|e 

The  Cavaliers  commenced  coming  to  America  soon  after 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  in  Virginia,  but  their  great 
exodus  to  this  country  did  not  beg^n  until  after  the  execution 
of  King  Charles  I,  January  1649,  and  continued  without  abate- 
ment for  eleven  years,  or  until  the  restoration;  during  which 
time  the  Cavalier  element  in  Virginia  attained  great  strength, 
variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand.  One  his- 
torian tells  us  that  "during  the  time  Cromwell  was  in  power,  he 
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governed  England  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  autocratic  manner 
than  any  previous  king  had  done.  And  because  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  his  mind  another  name  for  Charles  Stuart,  he 
took  care  that  it  should  be  rent  and  crippled  in  every  way." 

Virginia  became  the  promised  land  for  the  disenthroned, 
disfranchised,  churchless  Cavaliers,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  actual  number  that  came  to  America,  it  is  known  that 
between  1650  and  1670,  (which  included  the  Cromwell  period), 
the  population  of  Virginia  increased  from  fifteen  to  forty-five 
thousand,  or  about  thirty  thousand  in  twenty  years. 

This  increase  can  not  all  be  credited  to  the  Cavaliers,  any 
more  than  the  increase  in  New  England  with  nearly  an  equal 
population  can  all  be  credited  to  the  Puritans,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  number  and  character  of  the  Cavalier  exiles 
were  strong  and  healthy. 

Virginia  with  its  wealth  of  resources  had  become  attrac- 
tive to  the  Cavaliers,  and  the  steady  tide  of  immigration  did 
not  stop  at  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate.  As  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  his  "Colonies  and  Nation"  says :  "The  congenial  province 
continued  to  draw  to  itself  many  a  Cavalier  family  whom  days 
of  disaster  and  revolution  had  unsettled." 

Among  the  Cavaliers  who  joined  in  that  great  exodus  were 
men  whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  Americans:  Lee,  Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson,  Pendleton,  Monroe,  Cary,  Marshall,  and  with 
these  came  many  others;  one  of  historic  interest  being  John 
Washington  (1656),  the  great  grandfather  of  George  Washing- 
ton, whose  lands  and  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  who 
had  suffered  indignities  and  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cromwell  party. 

It  has  sometimes  been  charged  or  insinuated  that  the  early 
Virginia  colony  was  composed  largely  of  adventurers,  or  of 
worthless  or  outcast  members  of  English  society,  of  disap- 
pointed or  disfranchised  English  heirs,  of  criminals,  rascals,  etc. 
The  Colonial  South  has  been  recently  charged  in  a  public  ad- 
dress in  this  city,  as  being  "coarse  mannered,  even  in  the  upper 
classes,"  and  as  "having  a  low  estimate  of  women."     Such 
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charges  and  insinuations  come  undoubtedly  from  sectional  pre- 
judices, superficial  reading  or  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
real  conditions.  If  these  charges  had  not  gained  credence  and 
produced  wrong  impressions,  any  allusion  to  them  at  this  time 
would  be  superfluous,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  attention 
should  be  called  to  such  unwarranted  insinuations  when  the 
writings  and  opinions  of  such  men  as  Bancroft,  Hildreth, 
Fiske,  John  Eston  Cook,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  others  are  ac- 
cessible and  contain  abundant,  substantial  evidence  of  the  in- 
justice of  such  charges. 

Lincoln's  reply  to  certain  charges  against  one  of  his  lead- 
ing generals  that  he  was  a  drunkard,  is  very  suggestive  in 
this  case.  He  replied  that  if  the  charge  were  true,  he  would  be 
very  glad  to  learn  the  brand  of  liquor  that  general  was  using, 
as  he  would  like  to  send  a  lot  of  it  to  some  of  his  less  success- 
ful ofiicers. 

The  expedition  that  made  landing  at  Jamestown  in  April 
1607,  was  a  commercial  enterprise,  not  undertaken  like  the  set- 
tlement at  Plymouth,  primarily  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion, but  nevertheless  it  was  sent  forth  in  a  religious  spirit 
with  strict  instructions  regarding  religious  observances. 

The  colony  at  Jamestown  had  a  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. There  were  immediate  encounters  with  Indians,  and 
with  starvation,  but  it  had  John  Smith  and  other  intrepid  lead- 
ers, and  the  colony  finally  succeeded.  Reinforcements  followed 
and  after  a  time  came  the  women,  and  then  the  "Cavaliers." 

There  were  in  each  of  the  early  colonies  at  Jamestown  and 
at  Plymouth,  some  who  were  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  or 
purpose  of  the  colony,  who  were  tolerated  and  made  to  con- 
form to  established  order.  They  had  come  for  adventure  or 
gain  and  their  lives  and  actions  have  been  commented  upon  to 
the  detriment  of  the  whole  colony.  The  compact  made  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower  was  an  imperative  necessity  to  the  suc- 
cess of  that  colony,  and  that  compact  is  witness  to  the  un- 
certain element  among  them.    So  also  in  the  settlement  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  there  were  men  who  were  continually  making  trouble, 
and  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  charter 
or  the  purpose  of  the  colony,  but  in  each  of  the  colonies  the 
disturbing  elements  were  comparatively  insignificant,  and  were 
made  more  or  less  subservient  It  must  also  be  remembered 
the  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  was  unlike  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth  in  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  men,  105  in  number 
but  the  records  show  the  great  majority  of  these  men  were 
temperate,  industrious  and  religious.  Women  did  not  come  in 
any  numbers  until  later. 

To  fully  understand  the  forces  that  made  early  settlement 
in  Virginia  and  New  England,  a  careful  study  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  original  conditions  and  systems  of  government 
of  each  colony  is  necessary,  which  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  this  paper,  but  which  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

The  economic  conditions  of  Virginia  were  very  different 
from  those  of  New  England. 

In  old  Virginia  there  were  no  town  meetings.  The  dis- 
tances between  the  great  plantations  co-operated  with  the  dis- 
tinctive church  influence  and  government  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  such  an  institution. 

The  leading  men  of  Virginia  were  scattered  over  a  large 
territory.  The  parish  system  of  local  government  was  a  se- 
quence of  the  conditions  there 

In  New  England  the  conditions  were  far  different.  The 
soil  was  not  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  great  quantities  of 
staple  articles  such  as  rice  or  tobacco.  Most  of  the  people 
lived  on  small  farms,  each  family  raising  but  little  more  than 
enough  food  for  its  own  use.  The  small  size  of  the  farms  made 
it  possible  to  have  a  good  many  in  a  compact  neighborhood. 
The  government  of  Massachusetts  favored  such  settlements, 
and  made  grants  of  land  not  to  individuals  as  in  Virginia,  but 
to  companies  of  people  who  wished  to  live  together,  and  to  at- 
tend the  same  church.  Thus  the  early  settlers  of  New  England 
came  to  live  in  a  township. 
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The  religious  element  of  those  original  colonies,  was  the 
leading  characteristic  of  each^  and  each  instituted  laws  and 
regulations  in  accordance  with  their  beliefs  and  necessities. 

If  church  attendance  and  religious  observances  were 
strictly  enjoined  by  the  New  England  colonies,  it  may  be  added 
that  church  attendance,  religious  observances  and  respect  for 
the  clergy  were  also  strictly  enjoined  in  Virginia.  A  searching 
code  of  laws  as  strong  and  as  severe  as  ever  were  in  force  in 
New  England  were  in  force  and  governed  the  early  Virginia 
colony.  As  Hildreth  says:  "The  provisions  of  the  Virginia 
code  evince  the  powerful  hold  taken  upon  the  English  mind» 
which  in  the  north  was  called  Puritanism,  but  which  was 
very  far  from  being  confined  to  New  England,  as  some  have 
supposed."  If  accepted  histories  are  to  be  relied  upon,  the 
Virginia  Cavaliers  had  laws  and  penalties  that  put  Puritan 
laws  and  penalties  in  the  shade. 

Among  the  crimes  specified  in  that  Virginia  code,  were 
failure  to  attend  church  services,  blaspheming  Grod's  name  or 
speaking  against  the  known  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Any  man  who  should  unworthily  demean  himself  "towards  a 
clergyman,  or  fail  to  hold  him  in  all  reverent  regard,"  was  to 
be  thrice  publicly  whipped;  and  after  each  whipping  was  to 
make  public  acknowledgement  of  the  heinousness  of  his  crime 
and  the  justice  of  the  punishment 

During  the  earlier  period,  when  the  colony  was  compact, 
the  people  were  compelled  to  attend  religious  service  in  their 
church  twice  each  day  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  again  at  four 
in  the  afternoon.  Later  the  compulsion  was  confined  to  the 
Lord's  day,  and  to  all  holy  days  and  such  days  as  should  be 
designated. 

Drunkenness  had  a  severe  penalty;  offenders  were  to  be  put 
in  irons  and  heavily  fined,  and  further  punished  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Council. 

Flirting  was  a  dangerous  practice  in  those  days,  and  the 
penalty  was  public  whipping  or  fine,  or  both  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  persons  offending.    Profane  swearing  cost  one 
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shilling  per  oath.  A  person  going  upon  a  little  excursion  on 
the  sabbath  or  a  holy  day— except  it  be  to  church  or  for 
"other  cause  of  extreme  necessity,"  should  forfeit  twenty 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Firing  a  g^n  upon  those  days,  except  for 
defence  against  the  Indians,  a  like  penalty. 

The  pillory,  the  ducking  stool  and  the  floggings  were  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  New  England  Puritans  as  many 
suppose.    Virginia  Cavaliers  could  discount  them. 

It  is  very  evident  the  early  Virginia  "Cavaliers"  had  moral 
and  religious  standards,  as  severe  as  the  early  New  England 
"Puritans"  and  the  parish  and  colony  records  show  that  the 
laws  and  regulations  were  strictly  enforced. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  New  England  in  colonial  times 
are  generally  referred  to  as  "Puritans"  or  of  "Puritan  descent" 
and  as  strict  members  of  the  Puritan  Church.  In  conjunction 
with  these  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  leading 
statesmen  of  Virginia  in  the  Revolution,  such  as  Washing- 
ton, Madison,  Mason,  Jefferson,  Pendleton,  Marshall,  Henry, 
the  Lees  and  the  Randolphs,  were  Cavaliers  or  descendants 
of  Cavaliers,  and  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Woodrow  Wilson  tells  us,  "The  great  immigration  of  the 
Cavaliers  brought  to  Virginia  men  who  were  all  of  one  tradi- 
tion and  way  of  life ;  many  of  them  were  of  gentle  blood  and 
breeding;  an  unusual  number  of  them  were  persons  of  means 
who  could  afford  to  purchase  and  maintain  large  estates. 
Great  plantations  and  expensive  establishments  became  more 
common  than  before.  The  society  of  the  little  province  was 
enriched  by  the  gracious  presence  of  many  a  courtier, — many 
a  cultured  gentleman, — many  a  family  of  elegance  and  fine 

There  had  been  in  Virginia  men  of  like  extraction,  man- 
ners and  principles  from  the  first. 

The  men  of  Cavalier  blood  were  no  breeders  of  novelties ; 
they  were  not  men  who  had  doctrines  to  preach,  or  new  ideas 
of  their  own  to  set  up.  They  were  merely  the  better  sort  of 
average  Englishmen.    They    preferred  settled    ways  of  life; 
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had  more  relish  for  tradition,  than  for  risky  reforms;    *    * 
openly  preferred  the  established  order  of  English  life  as  it  had 
been  in  days  gone  by." 

John  Eston  Cook  tells  us  that  during  the  Cromwell  period 
"the  mass  of  the  Virginia  population  and  a  vast  preponder- 
ance of  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  cok)ny  were  Cavaliers 
always  taking  that  word  to  mean  friendly  to  Church  and 
King.' 

Virginia  has  given  not  only  seven  Presidents  to  this  na- 
tion, but  also  a  great  galaxy  of  patriots  and  statesmen  whose 
names  are  familiar  in  every  American  home,  and  the  majority 
of  those  Virginia  patriots  were  proud  of  their  lineage  from  the 
old  Cavaliers.  Later,  during  the  Civil  War,  Virginia  g^ve  to 
the  Confederacy  its  ablest  and  its  most  idolized  Cavalier 
General,  Robert  Edmund  Lee. 

If  "the  Cavalier  disappeared  from  the  pages  of  history  be- 
fore the  Revolution  leaving  behind  no  abiding  monument," 
as  claimed  by  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Puritanism  in 
the  South,"  then  some  of  the  old  Virginia  families  who  are 
now  so  proud  of  their  Cavalier  ancestry  must  be  nursing  a 
false  faith,  and  some  of  the  leading  chroniclers  of  the  past 
must  have  been  most  woefully  misled. 

If  the  sectional  or  religious  forces  of  the  colonies  are  to  be 
considered  a  factor  in  the  establishment  of  this  nation,  the 
records  must  be  consulted. 

The  religious  faith,  affiliation  or  preference  of  the  leaders, 
who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  ought  to  be  an 
index  of  the  religious  faith  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  drawn  up  by  a  Vir- 
ginia Cavalier,  a  vestryman  and  representative  of  the  estab- 
lished church  who  did  not  desire  to  disown  or  destroy  the  es- 
tablished church.  Jeflferson  made  provision  in  that  instru- 
ment, that  church  as  well  as  state,  was  to  be  free. 

The  resolution  declaring  the  Colonies  free  and  independ- 
ent was  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  Virginian,  a  church- 
man, a  vestryman  and  a  descendant  of  a  Cavalier  family.  Ben- 
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jamin  Harrison  of  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  consider  the  Declaration,  was  also  a  churchman,  a  vestry- 
man and  of  Cavalier  descent.  Of  the  fifty-six  men  who  at 
once  signed  the  declaration,  thirty-four  or  nearly  two-thirds, 
were  churchmen,  twelve  were  Cong^egationalists,  five  or  six 
Presbyterians,  three  Quakers,  one  Baptist,  one  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. 

Some  were  absent,  or  had  not  qualified,  whose  vote  would 
have  increased  the  churchmen's  and  Cavaliers  ratio  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

A  great  majority  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  in 
1787,  eleven  years  after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  had 
not  departed  from  the  mother  church,  and  had  not  been  con- 
verted to  the  puritan  or  other  faiths. 

Of  the  thirty-nine  members  of  the  convention  who  signed 
this  all-important  state  paper  of  our  nationality,  two-thirds 
were  by  birth,  by  baptism,  by  family  or  personal  affiliation, 
connected  with  the  new  American  church,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  of  Cavalier  descent. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  beyond  peradventure  that  the  con- 
trolling religious  spirit  and  faith  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  of  the  Constitution  were  that  of  the  American  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  Church  of  the  Cavaliers. 

If  the  Puritan  had  displaced  the  Cavalier,  the  records  show 
his  descendants  and  his  church  were  very  much  in  evidence 
when  the  country  required  soldiers,  patriots  and  statesmen. 

John  Adams,  that  staunch,  dignified,  noble  Puritan,  pub- 
licly asserted :  "That  had  it  not  been  for  such  men  as  Lee, 
Jefferson,  Chase  and  Johnson,  there  would  never  have  been 
any  Revolution." 

The  population  of  the  Colonies  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rev- 
olution has  been  estimatd  at  2,600,000,  with  Virginia  leading 
with  about  500,000  or  nearly  one-fifth  the  entire  population  of 
the  colonies.  (Of  the  Virginia  population,  it  is  estimated  that 
about  200,000  were  negroes. — ^A.  H.) 
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Massachusetts  came  second  with  335,000;  Pennsylvania, 
third  with  300,000;  North  Carolina,  fourth  with  265,000;  New 
York,  fifth  with  190,000. 

Thus  in  1776  it  is  estimated  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
together  had  nearly  one- third  the  entire  poplation  of  the 
Colonies.  Virginia  and  New  York  are  the  only  states  in  the 
Union  that  have  held  first  rank  in  regard  to  population. 
Virginia  did  not  relinquish  that  distinction  until  the  census  of 
1820. 

In  the  stress  of  separation  from  England  and  monarchy, 
the  Puritans  of  New  England,  the  Cavaliers  of  Virgfinia,  and 
all  patriots  of  the  entire  colonies,  united,  irrespective  of  sect 
or  party  to  attain  freedom. 

The  first  blood  of  that  great  strife  was  shed  in  Puritan, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  last  was  shed  in  aristrocratic  Cavalier 
Virginia.  The  first  President  of  the  Republic  was  a  Virginia 
"Cavalier," — the  second  was  a  New  England  "Puritan." 

It  is  truly  American  to  discountenance  whatever  may  tend 
to  disturb  national  fellowship  and  good  will;  to  forget  geo- 
graphical divisions;  and  for  all  parties,  all  religious  sects,  all 
organizations,  all  the  people  to  the  united  in  remembering  the 
heroes  and  statesmen  who  gave  to  us  this  nation. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  recall  the  familiar  lines : 

"What  constitutes  a  State? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound, 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with    spires  and  turrets   crowned; 

Not  bays  and  broad  armed  ports. 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low -browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No: — Men,  high-minded  men. 

Men,  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant,  while  they  rend  the  chain : 

These  constitute  a  State." 

Such  men  were  the  "Cavaliers  of  Virginia"  and  the 
"Puritans  of  New  England." 


FROM  GETTYSBURG  TO  LIBBY  PRISON. 

By  Albert  Wallber,  1st.  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant. 
26th  Regiment  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Read  October  6th,  1909. 

THE  Eleventh  Corps,  belonging  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, broke  camp  near  Brooke's  Station,  Virginia,  on 
June  12th,  1863,  and  moved  to  intercept  General  Robert 
E.  Lee's  forces,  which  we  understood  were  marching  toward 
Washington.  Our  march  brought  us  through  Hartwood 
Church,  Weaversville,  Manassas  Junction,  Centreville,  and 
Gum  Springs  to  Goose  Creek,  where  we  remained  six  days, 
awaiting  orders.  An  uncertainty  seemed  to  prevail,  whether 
we  were  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Virginia  or  across  the  Potomac. 
On  June  24th  orders  came  to  cross  at  Edwards'  Ferry.  Having 
tramped  around  Northern  Virginia  with  its  corduroy  roads,  its 
red  soil,  and  viewed  nothing  but  those  melancholy  pine  forests, 
barren,  impoverished  fields,  old  and  dilapidated  homes,  a  coun- 
try where  everything  was  so  monotonous,  where  a  deathlike 
stillness  prevailed,  interrupted  at  night  only  by  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  whippoorwill,  our  feelings  may  be  imagined  when 
we  stepped  on  Maryland's  shore  and  beheld  the  fertile  fields, 
rich  pastures,  well-kept  gardens,  white  farm  houses  with  g^een 
shutters,  all  showing  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  shores  was  so  conspicuous  that  we 
really  feasted  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  With  a  light 
heart  and  swinging  step  we  marched  on  to  Jefferson,  Middle- 
town,  Frederick,  and  Emmetsburg,  where  we  stopped  for  a 
two  days'  rest.  At  dawn  on  July  1,  we  marched  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Gettysburg.  We  came  over  rugged  roads,  climbed 
fences,  waded  small  streams  and  marshes,  which  had  been 
formed  by  the  rain  the  day  previous.  Suddenly  the  order 
came  to  hurry  on.    Now  commenced  a  most  toilsome  and  fa- 
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tiguing  march.  We  reached  the  hilly  country  and,  running, 
climbed  rocky  hills.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the  atmosphere 
was  extremely  sultry,  so  that  the  soldiers,  burdened  with  their 
accoutrements,  heavily-packed  knapsacks,  blankets,  haver- 
sacks and  arms  could  proceed  onward  only  with  the  greatest 
exertion.  But  Orderlies,  one  after  another,  came  galloping  up, 
spurring  us  on  to  haste.  We  heard  the  roaring  of  cannon  at  a 
distance.  Summoning  all  our  strength  we  finally  reached 
Gettysburg,  trotted  through  the  streets  in  double  quick,  and 
were  assigned  to  a  position  in  an  open  field  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  with  orders  to  lie  down  to  escape  the  shot  and  shell 
which  came  flying  over  our  heads.  To  our  left  we  saw  the 
First  Corps  (General  Reynolds')  in  action.  We  witnessed  its 
several  charges  and  retreats.  The  First  and  Eleventh  Corps, 
probably  about  12,000  men,  were  here  pitted  against  General 
Eweirs  entire  command.  The  odds  being  largely  against  us, 
our  right  wing  was  soon  enveloped  by  the  rebel  forces  and 
driven  back.  During  the  retreat  a  fragment  of  a  shell  threw 
me  down.  I  was  stunned,  but  not  hurt.  In  coming  to,  I  found 
myself  inside  the  rebel  lines.  A  soldier  shouted  several  times, 
"where  is  an  officer?"  Upon  seeing  me  lying  on  the  ground, 
he  levelled  his  gun  and  was  about  to  pull  the  trigger,  when  an 
officer  of  his  company  stepped  in  front  of  me  and  beckoning  to 
his  men  said :    "Come  on,  my  brave  bojrs,  come  on." 

It  was  a  sorrowful  sight  passing  over  the  battle  field. 
Many  a  friend  lay  there  lifeless ;  others,  more  or  less  seriously 
wounded,  begged  for  water,  but  my  captors  refused  to  allow 
me  to  render  assistance  and  after  relieving  me  of  my  sword 
and  revolver,  told  me  to  walk  back.  In  doing  so,  I  went  across 
the  battle  field  of  the  rebels,  where  the  dead  outnumbered  the 
wounded,  mostly  shot  in  the  head  or  through  the  breast,  which 
proved  that  the  aim  of  our  soldiers  was  good.  Rebel  officers 
desired  to  know  the  strength  of  our  forces, — ^whether  the  en- 
tire Army  of  the  Potomac  had  arrived, — who  General  Hooker's 
successor  was,  and  how  far  it  was  to  Baltimore.  To  all  of 
these  questions  "I  don't  know"  was  the  answer. 
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During  our  retreat  one  other  oflScer  and  forty-six  men  of 
my  regiment  were  taken  prisoners.  I  met  them  on  a  field  near 
a  farm  with  several  thousand  other  prisoners.  Officers  and  men 
were  separated  the  next  morning  and  a  rebel  general  communi- 
cated to  us  that  General  Lee  was  ready  to  parole  and  send  us 
to  Carlisle  for  exchange.  Major  General  Halleck,  however  had 
promulgated  an  order  forbidding  such  paroles,  naming  Vicks- 
burg  and  City  Point  as  the  only  places  where  exchanges 
should  take  place.  Under  these  conditions  we  declined  the 
proffered  parole,  even  though  there  stared  in  our  faces  a  de- 
portation to  Richmond  unless  General  Meade  should  be  vic- 
torious, pursue  the  enemy  and  free  us.  We  were  next  marched 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  behind  the  rebel  lines  and  there  re- 
ceived our  first  rations,  but  they  were  of  homeopathic  quantity, 
consisting  of  a  small  piece  of  raw  meat,  a  handful  of  flour  and 
a  few  grains  of  salt.  As  we  possessed  neither  cooking  nor 
baking  utensils,  this  supply  savored  of  malice.  We  stood  there 
asking  ourselves,  what  shall  we  do  with  this  manifestation  of 
rebel  generosity?  My  companion,  Capt.  Domschke,  had  the 
flour  tied  up  in  a  rag,  but  in  marching,  the  flaps  opened,  de- 
positing the  flour  on  the  wet  grass.  Two  more  sorrowful  people 
could  not  be  imagined  as  we  looked  down  upon  our  loss,  for 
we  were  very,  very  hungry.  But  we  still  had  our  meat,  and 
this  we  cooked  in  a  small  tin  cup  which  I  had  saved.  This 
was  the  only  food  for  the  day.  Our  next  flour  ration,  however, 
was  guarded  more  carefully.  We  utilized  it  in  a  way  which 
surely  entitles  us  to  commendation  and  which  again  exempli- 
fied the  old  maxim,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 
For  the  special  delectation  of  housewives  and  picnickers  I  will 
explain  the  procedure.  We  made  the  dough  on  a  rubber  cape, 
flattening  the  dough  and  shaping  it  like  a  German  pancake. 
Stones  were  placed  on  three  sides,  supported  by  wooden  sticks, 
with  a  flat  stone  on  top  under  which  a  fire  was  kindled.  When 
this  stone  was  hot,  the  cake  was  put  on  and  as  soon  as  the  un- 
derside was  baked,  it  was  turned  over  and  the  second  baking 
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process  beg^n.  I  could  hardly  touch  such  bread  now,  but  we 
then  had  a  ravenous  appetite,  and  only  wished  we  had  more  of 
it. 

The  second  day's  battle  neared  its  end.  We  heard  the  fire 
of  musketry  and  the  roaring  of  cannon,  but  were  unable  to  find 
out  who  had  been  victorious.  The  prisoners  coming  in  did  not 
know.  In  the  evening,  the  rebel  bands  played  lively  airs  and 
we  judged  from  this,  that  the  enemy  had  the  best  of  the  en- 
counter.   We  laid  down  to  rest  with  sad  misgiving. 

On  the  morning  of  July  3rd,  lying  on  the  ground  near 
General  Pickett's  headquarters,  we  had  a  chance  to  see  this 
officer,  as  he  emerged  from  his  tent ;  his  long  locks  reaching  to 
his  shoulders,  artistically  arranged,  his  high  riding  boots 
brilliantly  polished,  his  external  appearance  without  a  fault,  he 
mounted  his  horse.  In  looking  at  his  cheeks  and  nose,  we  di- 
vined that  their  color  was  not  caused  by  drinking  sodawater 
only.  With  a  haughty  air,  imbued  with  his  own  importance 
he  galloped  to  the  front,  but  when  we  met  him  a  few  days 
later,  a  dark  shadow  hovered  over  his  red  physiognomy.  He 
lost  two  thirds  of  his  division  on  that  eventful  third  of  July. 

A  dismal  silence  reigned  during  that  forenoon,  the  fore- 
runner generally  of  violent  catastrophes.  In  the  afternoon  a 
fearful  cannonade  was  heard,  which  shook  the  earth.  Our 
hearts  were  beating  fast,  our  anxiety  was  at  fever  heat,  for  it 
was  clear  to  us  that  this  day  was  significant.  We  had  the  pre- 
sentiment that  this  would  be  the  critical  day, — the  decisive  bat- 
tle. When  night  approached,  cannon  and  musketry  firing 
ceased.  What  was  the  result?  The  musicians  remained  silent. 
Could  we  base  any  hopes  on  this?  No  news  came  to  us.  In 
utter  despair,  tired  and  hungry,  we  spent  the  night  lying  on 
the  green  sward.  The  sun  woke  us  on  July  4th.  But  what  a 
4th  was  this!  At  home  it  was  a  day  of  jubilation,  while  here 
we  did  not  know  whether  the  enemy  had  not  succeeded  in 
shaking  the  foundation  of  our  republic.  We  were  huddled  to- 
gether on  a  field,  surrounded  by  a  fence,  on  the  outside  of 
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which  sentinels  were  posted, — weatherbeaten  fellows,  clad  in 
torn  gray  garments,  who  eyed  us  malignantly.  The  weather 
had  turned  gloomy  and  we  sat  around  with  heavy  hearts,  won- 
dering what  news  we  would  likely  hear,  when  one  of  our 
officers,  disregarding  all  possible  consequences,  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  and  in  honour  of  the  day  began  a  patriotic  song. 
We  others  took  courage  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  The 
sentinels  pricked  up  their  ears,  looked  at  us,  but  said  nothing. 
This  seemed  encouraging,  for  we  reasoned  that  they  would 
hardly  permit  us  to  indulge  in  this  harmless  pleasure  had  they 
been  victorious.  Their  severity  was  too  well  known  to  us, 
why  then  in  this  case  were  they  so  lenient?  Why  could  we 
sing  John  Brown,  and  Rally  Round  the  Flag?  This  leniency 
must  have  its  reason.  Could  it  mean  that  they  were  beaten  on 
July  3rd? 

Not  long  after  a  curious  commotion  was  visible  around  us. 
Troops  commenced  to  maneuver,  orderlies  galloped  to  and  fro, 
and  the  immense  wagon  train  began  to  move.  Up  sprang  one 
of  our  officers,  a  typical  Yankee,  to  a  mound  near  by,  stretched 
his  long  neck  and  sniflFing  the  aifin  all  directions,  concluded 
his  observations  by  saying:  "Gentlemen,  this  signifies  that 
they  are  skedaddling.''  He  guessed  right.  Lee  was  beaten 
and  we  were  soon  ordered  to  follow  the  retreating  foe.  Toward 
noon  a  terrible  rainstorm  broke  loose.  The  road  was  utilized 
by  the  army  wagons,  batteries  and  "prairie  schooners" — ^but 
not  by  the  ambulances  containing  the  wounded,  who  moaned 
piteously  as  they  were  driven  over  the  fields  at  the  gallop.  The 
rebels  had  lost  and  were  fleeing.  We  rejoiced,  although  aware 
what  our  fate  would  be,  unless  our  forces  attacked  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  and  liberated  us.  We  waited  anxiously  for  the  re- 
lease, but  alas,  day  after  day  vanished,  when  we  realized  that 
our  hope  was  vain.  Our  fears  for  a  long  imprisonment  were 
to  become  true. 

During  that  afternoon  General  Lee  rode  up,  accompanied 
by  several  members  of  his  staff.  I  had  a  position  where  I 
could  look  squarely  into  his  face,  as  any  one  would  naturally 
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do  when  confronted  by  such  a  distinguished  opponent.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  worry.  His  countenance  was  placid  and  he 
appeared  as  cool  and  collected  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  trans- 
pired, but  who  could  fathom  the  thoughts  which  were  hidden 
behind  his  brow  after  such  a  disastrous  repulse  I 

The  General  however,  did  not  linger  long,  he  merely 
glanced  over  the  motley  crowd  before  him,  then  gave  a  few 
verbal  orders  to  his  lieutenants  and  passed  on. 

Lee's  army  retreated  in  two  columns,  Infantry  and  Artil- 
lery; taking  the  prisoners  as  a  third  column  flanked  by 
infantry.  As  the  roads  for  such  a  mass  of  men,  guns  and 
vehicles  were  not  wide  enough  we  were  obliged  to  wander 
over  rough  fields,  climb  fences  and  wade  through  streams 
formed  by  the  late  rain.  It  was  on  July  5th  that  we  reached 
Fairfield.  On  the  threshold  of  their  houses  stood  the  women. 
Seeing  so  many  blue  uniforms  they  thought  all  was  lost,  but 
when  we  shouted  to  them,  that  the  rebel  army  was  retreating 
and  that  we  would  soon  return,  many  a  "God  bless  you"  es- 
caped their  lips.  Late  the  same  day  we  came  to  the  romantic 
South  Mountains,  with  their  vales  and  ravines.  Here  want  of 
room  often  pressed  us  together  like  hugh  coils,  which  rolled 
on  distressfully  slow.  The  night  was  pitch  dark  and  great  cau- 
tion had  to  be  exercised  not  to  be  run  over  by  horse  or  wagon. 
Several  ofiicers  took  advantage  of  the  darkness  and  in  the  con- 
fusion that  existed  managed  to  creep  through  the  escort, 
hiding  in  the  wooded  hills  until  the  rebel  hordes  had  gone  by. 

The  morning  of  July  6th  found  us  at  Monterey  Springs,  a 
bathing  place,  where  the  rebels  renewed  negotiations  for  our 
parole.  They  saw  how  difiicult  it  was  to  transport  so  many 
prisoners,  that  a  strong  escort  would  necessarily  be  required 
therefor,  which  they  could  make  use  of  better  elsewhere,  and 
finally  they  seemed  to  fear  an  attack  of  our  army  resulting  in 
our  escape.  They  called  us  together  and  renewed  the  Gettys- 
burg proposition.  We  consulted.  Owing  to  Gen.  Halleck's 
order  and  noticing  their  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  us,  we  promptly 
declined  their  oflfer. 
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The  failure  of  these  negotiations  brought  us  on  the  march 
again,  and  a  very  tiresome  one  it  was,  toward  Waynesboro 
and  Hagerstown  on  July  6th.  It  was  a  terrible  night.  Our 
column  moved  but  slowly,  halting  about  every  five  minutes. 
But  no  rest  was  g^ven  us.  Emaciated  by  scanty  rations  and 
hardly  able  to  stand,  we  dropped  on  the  muddy  road  every 
time  the  procession  halted,  using  every  minute  to  steal  a  little 
sleep.  Toward  morning  we  were  at  Hagerstown  where  a  good 
many  secessionists  resided.  One  of  the  female  secessionists 
with  triumphant  mien  shouted  to  the  rebel  colonel  who  rode 
at  the  head  of  the  column:  "Colonel,  that's  the  way  to  bring 
them  in."  She  evidently  belonged  to  that  class  of  infuriated 
women  in  the  South  who  did  their  best  to  incite  the  men  to 
treason  and  cruelty.  South  of  Hagerstown,  we  met  more 
prisoners — a  troop  of  cavalrymen  who  had  been  sent  out  on  a 
reconnoissance  and  who  had  fought  the  rebels  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city.  Lying  in  a  field  near  the  road  we  saw  the 
corpses  of  several  of  these  cavalrymen,  robbed  of  everything, 
of  course,  as  was  the  rebel  custom.  Several  civilians  were  like- 
wise brought  in,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  on  some  pre- 
tence. They  were  dragged  along  with  us,  and  not  being 
prisoners  of  war,  their  treatment  was  most  inhumane,  for  their 
portion  of  the  rations  was  even  less  than  the  benevolence  of 
the  rebels  gfranted  to  us. 

After  a  short  rest  at  Hagerstown,  we  were  driven  to 
Williamsport  on  the  Potomac,  Yes,  driven,  for  if  any  one 
dropped  behind,  either  sick  or  tired,  a  stab  with  the  bayonet, 
accompanied  by  an  oath,  would  cause  the  unintentional  strag- 
gler to  master  his  weakness  and  move  on.  In  the  absence  of  ra- 
tions we  picked  a  few  ears  of  wheat,  which  we  found  in  a  field 
adjoining  our  camp,  to  appease  in  a  measure  our  hunger.  The 
rebels  had  thrown  out  numerous  pickets  toward  the  east  and 
at  times  we  heard  the  muffled  sound  of  a  cannonshot,  but  our 
saviors  failed  to  appear.  Thus  far  the  hope  of  being  liberated 
accompanied  us.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  hope  was  a  foolish 
one,  when  we  saw  the  condition  the  rebel  army  was  in?  No. 
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They  had  suffered  terrible  losses  at  Gettysburg  and  were  now 
retreating  pell-mell  to  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac  to  save 
themselves  from  further  onslaught  of  the  Union  forces,  which 
they  surely  anticipated.  Their  cannon,  their  munition  wagons, 
their  provision  trains,  had  sunk  up  to  their  axles  into  the 
loamy,  marshlike  ground  between  Williamsport  and  the  Poto- 
mac. The  cavalry  also  experienced  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  river.  Could  not  these  circumstances  have  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  our  commanding  General,  impelling  him, 
consequently,  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  annihilation  of  the  rebel 
host?  But  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  and  during  the  after- 
noon of  July  8th,  preparations  were  made  to  send  us  over  the 
Potomac,  which  two  weeks  before,  we  had  crossed  at  Edwards 
Ferry  in  such  high  spirits.  It  was  at  first  said  that  we  should 
wade  through  a  ford,  but  the  rains  had  caused  the  river  to  rise ; 
the  flow  of  the  water  was  too  rapid  to  attempt  a  crossing  on 
foot,  so  we  ferried  ourselves  across  on  an  old  flat  boat  attached 
to  a  rope  stretched  across  the  river  and  fastened  to  each 
shore. 

Again  on  the  soil  of  Virginia!  Not  as  victors,  but  as 
prisoners.  Yearningly  our  eyes  dwelt  on  the  picturesque  land 
we  were  to  leave  behind  and  a  feeling  of  loneliness  overcame 
us.  The  unmerciful  call  to  "fall  in"  roused  us  from  our  dreams 
and  escorted  by  the  survivors  of  Pickett's  Division,  who  told 
us  that  in  no  battle  did  they  lose  so  many  men,  we  stopped  at 
Martinsburg  over  night  and  the  next  day  rested  at  Winchester. 
Here  a  quantity  of  flour  and  raw  meat  was  furnished,  which 
we  prepared  in  the  same  primitive  manner  I  have  before  de- 
scribed. We  passed  through  Winchester  on  July  12th.  This 
happened  to  be  on  a  Sunday.  The  aristocratic  ladies  and  old 
gentlemen  were  seated  on  the  balcony  of  their  houses  review- 
ing us  with  malignant  joy.  They  made  no  remarks,  but  we 
could  read  in  their  mien  the  satisfaction  it  gave  them  to  see  so 
many  captured  Yankees.  Outside  of  the  city  we  came  across 
the  fortifications  which  General  Milroy  had  thrown  up,  and 
from  which  he  had  recently  been  driven. 
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A  few  days  later  we  reached  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  The 
rainy  season  seemed  to  have  set  in,  for  it  poured  incessantly 
for  a  whole  week,  turning  small  streams  into  rivers  and 
making  marching  on  the  muddy  roads  a  most  difficult  task. 
We  were  now  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  General  Imboden's 
Cavalry,  travelling  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  each  day.  Our 
captors  evidently  were  not  over  solicitous  about  our  health, 
and  did  not  care  whether  or  not  we  would  be  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  or  catch  cold,  since  they  permitted  us  to  lie  on  the 
wet  ground  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and — ^probably  to  ac- 
custom us  to  the  deluge  to  come,  had  the  clouds  regale  us 
nightly  with  a  heavy  shower.  Although  wet  to  the  bone,  we 
were  too  tired  to  care  much  about  it,  and  stoically  we  resumed 
our  march  in  the  morning.  The  rations  continued  to  be  diminu- 
tive and  inadequate.  Those  possessed  of  money  could  buy 
blackberry  pies,  (which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  article  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  mostly  sour  as  vinegar,)  at  enormous 
prices  from  people  living  along  the  road.  They  allowed  us 
three  Confederate  Dollars  for  a  One  Dollar  Greenback. 

The  next  place  we  came  to  was  Newton,  where  the  rebel 
leader  missed  the  right  road  and  we  were  thus  compelled  to 
wade  a  stream,  the  bridge  having  been  swept  away.  Then  fol- 
lowed Middletown,  Strasburg,  Woodstock,  Edinburgh,  Mount 
Jackson,  New  Market,  and  Harrisonburg.  All  these  towns  and 
villages  were  nicely  situated,  but  with  the  exception  of  Harri- 
sonburg, looked  old  fashioned  and  disintegrated.  The  traces 
of  the  war  were  plainly  visible.  Many  houses  stood  vacant 
and  were  falling  to  decay.  There  were  signs  to  be  seen  on 
stores  and  factories,  yet  these  were  closed.  The  male  popula- 
tion consisted  only  of  old  men,  boys,  and  crippled  young  men. 
The  women  and  maidens  were  poorly  clad,  black  being  the 
predominating  color  of  their  dresses.  Further  we  moved 
through  a  productive  country,  via  Mount  Crawford  and 
Mount  Sidney  to  the  last  station  of  our  long  and  wearisome 
journey  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles — Staunton. 

Here  the  cars  stood  ready  to  take  us  aboard.    When  in- 
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side,  a  rebel  lieutenant  ordered  us  to  deliver  up  blankets,  capes, 
great  coats,  haversacks,  and  the  like — ^things  not  every  one 
possessed,  yet  invaluable  to  those  who  were  lucky  enough  to 
own  them.  Our  protest  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Those  who  pro- 
tested were  roughly  told  to  shut  up  and  that  the  less  they  said, 
the  better  it  would  be  for  them.  The  lieutenant  expressed  his 
regret  in  relieving  us  of  our  effects,  explaining  that  he  obeyed 
solely  the  specific  instructions  given  him  by  General  Imboden. 

It  was  the  evening  of  July  18th,  just  three  weeks  after 
our  capture,  that  we  arrived  in  Richmond.  The  cars  ran  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  city  and  we  alighted  in  one  of  the  most 
populous  streets,  where  hundreds  of  people,  both  white  and 
black,  brought  there  by  curiosity,  had  assembled  to  witness 
our  coming.  We  set  out  in  double  file  and  without  molesta- 
tion wended  our  way  past  the  State  House  and  through  a 
street  tenanted  by  the  Jewish  population.  It  being  Saturday, 
their  day  of  rest,  they  sat  in  front  of  their  homes,  the  ladies 
richly  dressed,  surveying  us  in  silence.  Their  thoughts  we 
could  only  conjecture,  but  it  was  well  known  that  the  Jews 
then  residing  in  Richmond  were  not  looked  upon  as  trust- 
worthy Confederate  patriots. 

A  march  of  about  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  Cary 
Street,  near  the  canal,  where  we  halted  outside  of  a  large  three 
story  red  brick  building.  What  building  is  this,  we  asked?  A 
small  wooden  sign  displayed  on  the  west  comer  of  the  house 
gave  us  the  information.    The  inscription  read : 

"LIBBY  &  SON,  SHIP  CHANDLERS  &  GROCERS." 

We  filed  in;  the  door  closed  behind  us;  we  were  in  LIBBY 
PRISON. 


NATIONAL  MUSIC. 

By  James  Howard  Jenkins,  First  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
21st  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Read  November  3,  1909. 

AS  the  overture  precedes  the  opera,  and  the  foreword  the 
book,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for  the  speaker  to 
explain  why  he,  a  plain  business  man,  presumes  to 
speak  to  you  on  so  technical  a  subject  as  Music.  And  this  leads 
to  a  few  remarks  about  Hobbies,  for  amid  the  cares  and  dis- 
tractions, the  ambitions  and  the  fierce  competition  of  business 
or  professional  life,  nothing  is  more  comforting  than  a  healthy 
hobby.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  life  preserver  which  keeps 
one's  head  above  the  waves  that  threaten  to  overwhelm,  or  to  a 
mild  sedative  that  soothes  the  jangled  nerves,  or  to  a  shock- 
absorber  that  wards  off  the  rude  buffets  of  life.  Perhaps  we 
may  adopt  the  Virg^lian  method  of  simile  and  put  it  thus : 

As  o'er  his  working  bench  with  dexterous  hands 

The  sweating  tailor  wields  his  heated  goose, 

And  from  the  garments,  rough  and  worn  with  use, 

Removes  each  stain,  smoothes  down  each  wrinkled  fold. 

And  to  the  clothes  that  swathe  the  nether  limbs 

Restores  the  crease  that  Fashion  now  demands: 

So  to  the  man  weighed  down  with  many  cares. 

And  seeking  respite  from  his  toils  and  pains. 

The  Gentle  Hobby  brings  its  soothing  touch 

And  smoothes  the  wrinkles  from  the  brow  of  care. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  hobbies  of  distinguished  men,  as 
casting  a  side  light  upon  their  characters  which  the  historian 
often  misses.  Thus  we  read  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  his 
flute,  a  poor  weak  instrument  for  so  stern  a  man.  We  should 
the  rather  associate  him  with  the  ear-shattering  trombone; 
Louis  the  XVI,  amid  the  cares  of  state,  and  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  his  Court,  locking  himself  in  his  workshop,  and  puz- 
zling over  the  intricacies  of  a  new  lock ;  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
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carrying  'round  in  his  pocket  a  chamois  leather  bag  containing 
valuable  uncut  jewels,  of  which  he  was  a  g^eat  admirer  and 
connoisseur;  Horace  Greeley  and  his  farm,  where  as  he  told 
his  guests,  the  head  of  cabbage  and  the  bottle  of  champagne 
cost  about  alike;  and  Abraham  Lincoln  amid  his  heart  break- 
ing anxieties,  finding  solace  in  the  broad  humor  of  Artemus 
Ward  and  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  or  in  the  lurid  romances  of 
Ouida.  I  trust  that  every  one  of  you  has  his  hobby — ^not  to 
have  one,  is  to  be  in  the  condition  of  a  man  I  met  the  other 
day  who  told  me  that  he  had  never  sweat  a  drop,  and  conse- 
quently during  the  hot  weather  he  suflFered  tortures.  He  con- 
cluded that  about  the  only  thing  he  was  fit  for,  was  to  be  an 
Arctic  Explorer,  and  now  that  Cook  and  Peary  were  having 
such  a  cat  and  dog  time  of  it,  he  feared  it  was  hardly  a  reput- 
able employment.  I  confess  to  a  rather  choice  assortment  of 
hobbies  adapted  to  varying  seasons  and  conditions ;  which  as 
Dr.  Van  Dyck  says,  "  I  pursue  with  diligence,  unless  inter- 
rupted by  less  important  considerations."  When  April  comes 
with  what  Chaucer  calls  its  "sweete  breath,"  and  May  with  its 
verdure,  and  June  with  its  birds  and  blossoms,  my  hobby  for 
the  time  becomes  fly-fishing  and  I  feel  like  saying  in  the  words 
of  that  great  Apostle  of  Anglers,  Isaac  Walton,  "No  life  can  be 
so  happy  and  so  pleasant  as  the  life  of  the  well  governed  ang- 
ler. For  while  the  lawyer  is  swallowed  up  in  business  and  the 
statesman  is  preventing  or  contriving  plots,  here  we  sit  on 
cowslip  banks,  hear  the  birds  sing,  and  possess  ourselves  in 
as  much  quietness  as  the  silent,  silver  streams  that  we  see 
glide  by  us."  And  as  the  weeks  with  their  cares  and  anxieties 
draw  to  a  close 

"I  love  to  turn  away 

From  where  perspiring  eager  youth  contends, 
And  as  I  wander,  you  might  hear  me  say, 
Contentment  still  is  where  Ambition  ends. 
Let  those  whose  blood  runs  hot  within  their  veins 
Work  out  their  problems  and  acquire  their  gains, 
If  I,  while  glints  of  sunshine  fleck  the  brook, 
May  hear  the  woodland  songster's  sweet  refrain 
And  feel  the  thrilling  stroke  upon  my  hook." 
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Then  as  the  days  shorten  and  the  nights  lengthen,  my 
thoughts  turn  to  Music,  which  from  my  childhood  has  been  to 
me  a  delight,  a  comfort,  an  inspiration  and  a  blessing,  and  in 
the  study  of  which  I  have  burned  much  midnight  oil.  Owing  to 
certain  circumstances  in  my  early  manhood  by  which  I  earned 
the  honor'  of  wearing  the  badge  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  my 
thoughts  turn  somewhat  naturally  in  the  direction  of  Na- 
tional Music,  which  has  occupied  some  of  my  attention,  and 
upon  which  I  am  to  speak  to  you  this  evening.  By  the  term  of 
National  Music,  I  do  not  include  the  music  of  the  great  sym- 
phonists,  not  the  Teutonic  music  of  a  Beethoven  or  the  Scla- 
vonic music  of  a  Tschaikowsky,  or  the  Scandinavian  music 
of  a  Grieg.  I  refer  to  the  music  whose  foundation  is 
melody,  and  which  can  be  understood  at  a  single  hear- 
ing without  the  aid  of  elaborate  commentaries,  the  folk 
songs  and  war  songs  of  a  people,  the  songs  of  the 
shepherds  as  they  watch  their  flocks  by  night;  the  songs 
of  the  peasants  at  their  toil  or  their  merry  makings ;  the  songs 
of  the  soldiers  in  camp  or  on  the  march, — the  songs  of  emotion 
rather  than  of  intellect. 

My  thesis  is  this :  That  National  Music  is  an  index  to 
National  character.  I  am  conscious  that  this  is  a  large  sub- 
ject, and  with  the  time  limits  imposed  upon  me  I  must 
necessarily  treat  it  rather  sketchily,  using  some  illustrations 
which  I  hope  may  "point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

The  foundations  of  the  music  of  the  present  day  come  to 
us  through  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  races.  England  has  con- 
tributed practically  nothing,  its  ideals  being  those  of  Handel 
and  Mendelssohn,  with  a  modern  infusion  of  Richard  Wag- 
ner. Germany  is  the  great  fountain  head  of  our  musical 
science  with  its  complex  art  of  instrumentation,  while  Italy  is 
the  home  of  song  in  its  manifest  developments.  When  all 
this  is  tempered  by  strong  racial  influences,  there  is  gradually 
formed  a  type  of  music  that  we  call  National,  partaking  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people,  and  reflecting  its  enthusiasms 
and  moods.    And  so  musicians  classify  into  different  schools 
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the  music  of  Germany,  Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Italy, 
France,  and  Scandinavia,  each  with  its  distinctly  marked 
characteristics.  And  this  is  true  because  each  of  these 
nationalities  is  closely  welded  into  a  distinct  type,  and  is  so  to 
say  homogeneous.  To  them,  National  music  makes  an  appeal 
that  is  racial  and  typical. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  characteristics  of  a  people 
through  its  music.    Let  me  present  a  few  samples. 

Who  that  listens  to  the  stately  Polonaises  of  Chopin  can 
fail  to  be  transported  to  the  days  of  the  three  famous  Sienkie- 
wicz  stories,  and  in  imagination  attend  one  of  those  grand 
royal  functions  at  the  palace  in  Warsaw  with  its  gleaming  bro- 
cades and  satins,  and  flashing  regalia  and  its  magnificent  pro- 
cession led  perhaps  by  the  stately  Zagloba,  a  character  by  the 
way,  unsurpassed,  it  seems  to  me,  in  fiction,  and  only  equalled 
by  Dumas'  d'Artagan,  and  Shakespeare's  FalstaflF. 

The  French  Revolution  is  incarnate  in  the  passionate 
Marseillaise,  with  its  vibrant  call  to  arms,  of  which  however 
the  dominant  note  seems  to  be  glory. 

''Allons!  enfants  de  la  patrie 
Le  jour  de  gloirc  est  arrivee." 
Come,  children  of  my  country,  come! 
The  day  of  glory  dawns  on  high. 

The  patriotic  motive  is  veiled  under  that  vindictive  re- 
vengeful temper  which  led  to  so  many  excesses.  The  most 
familiar  translation  we  have,  quite  disguises  this — ^let  me  g^ve 
you  this,  and  follow  it  with  a  plain  and  literal  translation. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave ! 
The  avenging  sword  unsheath, 
March  on!  march  on!  all  hearts  resolved 
On  Victory  or  Death! 

This  reminds  one  of  Patrick  Henry's  famous  apostrophe 
and  if  rather  sanguinary,  is  entirely  patriotic.  Contrast  this 
with  the  blood-curdling  chorus,  so  pre-eminently  Gallic. 

Here  is  the  first  verse — ^verbatim  et  literatim — ^Arise,  chil- 
dren of  the  land,  the  day  of  glory  has  arrived !  Against  us  the 
blood-red  banner  of  tyranny  is  uplifted.     Do  you  hear  all 
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through  the  land  the  bellowing  of  the  ferocious  invaders? 
They  come  to  tear  from  your  arms,  and  to  cut  the  throats  of 
your  sons  and  companions.  To  arms,  citizens ;  form  your  bat- 
talions !  March  on,  and  water  the  furrows  of  your  fields  with 
their  impure  blood. 

In  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  Blenheim  there  was  a 
very  popular  song  much  in  vc^ue,  which  went  thus : 

'"Malbrook  s'cn  va-t-en  guerre 
Qui  sait  quand  reviendra." 

This  is  of  interest  because  the  tune  to  which  it  was  sung 
was  the  one  to  which  we  now  adapt  the  words  "We  won't  go 
home  'till  morning." 

The  Franco-Prussian  war  aroused  the  most  patriotic  im- 
pulses of  the  German  race.  All  its  kingdoms  and  principalities 
were  stirred  by  a  common  impulse  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  almost  a  sacred  war  to  them,  if 
any  war  can  be  called  sacred.  Naturally  a  musical  people, 
every  corps,  division  and  brigade  and  almost  every  regiment 
had  its  special  song.  Out  of  them  all  one  song  came  gradually 
to  the  front  and  became  National,  partly  from  its  inspiring 
words,  and  partly  from  its  well-harmonized,  rythmical,  yet 
simple  musical  setting.  I  once  attended  a  band  concert  in 
the  famous  Loewen  Brau  Garten  at  Munich.  The  attend- 
ance was  about  ten  thousand.  Two  bands  played  alternate- 
ly, the  Royal  Bavarian  of  Munich  and  the  Royal  Grenadier  of 
Berlin.  The  closing  number  was  the  customary  pot-pourri  of 
national  airs,  played  jointly  by  both  bands.  There  were  Hay- 
den's  fine  Austrian  Coronation  march,  the  fiery  Marseillaise, 
our  own  Star  Spangled  Banner  (not  a  bad  band  piece,  if  quite 
unsingable),  the  stately  Russian  hymn,  "God  save  the  Czar," 
the  English  hymn  (borrowed  by  us  in  default  of  a  better 
one)  "God  save  the  Queen,"  and  ending  with  the  fine  swinging 
marching  German  war  song  of  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine" — 
and  then  from  all  over  that  large  park  with  its  myriad  lights 
uprose  the  multitude,  and  with  bared  heads  and  stentorian 
voices  joined  in  the  refrain : 
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Lieb  Vaterland  mags't  ruhig  sdn, 

Fest  steht  und  treu  die  Wacht  am  Rhein. 

Dear  Fatherland,  may  peace  be  thine, 

Fast  stands  and  true  the  watch  on  th'  Rhine. 

The  effect  was  irresistible.  I  found  myself  on  my  feet, 
with  glass  in  hand,  and  singing  with  some  of  that  old  time 
fervor,  such  as  inspired  our  boys  in  blue  when  Gettysburg 
was  won,  and  Shiloh  was  turned  from  defeat  into  victory. 

The  Jacobite  songs  of  Scotland  are  most  characteristic 
and  inspiring,  with  that  tinge  of  melancholy  that  comes  with 
a  losing  cause,  and  a  king  far  away.  "Wha*ll  be  King  but 
Chairlie,"  "Scots  wha  hae  wi,  Wallace  bled"  and  "All  the  blue 
bonnets  are  over  the  border"  are  good  songs,  and  yet  at  the 
taking  of  the  Redan  at  Sevastopol,  it  was  to  the  oM  home 
song  of  Annie  Laurie  that  the  Scottish  regiments  made  their 
most  determined  charge.  This  is  interesting  as  an  index  to 
the  intense  clannishness  of  the  Scotch  and  their  great  attach- 
ment to  their  side  of  the  border.  Just  listen  to  his  spirited 
appeal  : 

March  1  march!  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale 

Why,  my  lads,  dinna  ye  march  forward  in  order? 

March!  march!  Esksdale  and  Liddesdale 

All  the  blue  bonnets  are  over  the  border. 

Many  a  banner  spread  flutters  above  your  head, 

Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 

Mount  and  make  ready  then,  sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 

Fight  for  your  homes  and  the  auld  Scottish  glory. 

Of  all  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  Welch  are  the 
most  musical,  and  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  great  marching 
songs  of  the  world  I  place  "The  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech." 
The  Russian  National  Hymn  is  stately  and  imposing  and 
essentially  imperial  indicating  the  reverence  of  the  people  of 
Russia  for  the  mighty  Czar,  head  of  Church  and  State. 

There  is  not  much  evidence  of  Nationality  in  the  music 
of  our  American  composers,  although  we  take  a  just  pride  in 
the  compositions  of  McDowell,  Chadwick,  Parker,  Hadley  and 
others — ^but  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  define  what  Ameri- 
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can  music  is.  It  is  evident  that  the  National  music  of  this 
country  will  be  long  in  the  making.  If  we  have  any  National 
hymn  'tis  the  one  we  call  "America/*  with  its  borrowed  music. 
But  when  we  sing  it,  the  country  or  the  portion  of  it  that  the 
singer  sees  is  very  small.  The  author  of  the  hymn  was  a  New 
England  clergyman  who  described  New  England  and  called  it 
America.  New  England  is  a  land  of  rocks  and  rills,  and  for 
fear  of  Indian  raids,  its  temples  of  worship  were  erected  upon 
its  hills ;  above  all,  it  is  the  land  of  the  "Pilgrims'  Pride" — but 
let  us  pass  to  the  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Dakota.  He  loves  his 
country,  but  it  is  not  a  land  of  "rocks  and  rills  and  templed 
hills ;"  he  can  plow  all  day  without  striking  a  stone.  The  hymn 
does  not  make  his  heart  swell  with  any  special  rapture.  Like 
the  words  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner;"  these  are  episo- 
dic and  present  merely  a  phase  of  our  ever  expanding,  ever 
changing  country.  When  we  have  a  type  that  we  can  call 
American,  as  distinguished  from  the  many  nationali- 
ties from  which  our  present  population  is  gathered, 
we  may  hope  to  have  a  school  of  American .  music 
and  a  worthy  National  hymn.  Into  the  furnace 
of  our  Nationality  are  being  cast  many  ingots  of  pure 
and  base  metals.  To  the  surface  is  arising  the  dross,  while 
deeper  down  lie  the  real  values,  gradually  uniting  to  form  that 
noble  compound  which  shall  have  the  true  ring,  and  from 
which,  some  day  the  Genius  of  our  land  will  mould  an  imper- 
ishable monument  worthy  to  bear  the  inscription,  "This  is  an 
American."  This  furnace  we  feed  with  "Our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith,  triumphant  o'er  our  fears,"  and  the  pure  flame  that 
welds  it  all  comes  from  that  serenest  of  all  virtues  that  we  call 
Patriotism — a  virtue  that  knows  no  equal  except  the  love  of  a 
mother  for  her  child ;  a  virtue  that  rises  above  party  allegiance 
and  civic  loyalty  and  state  sovereignty;  a  virtue  that  has  no 
place  in  its  ranks  for  the  general  be  his  military  ability  ever  so 
great  or  his  private  life  ever  so  pure,  who  violates  his  solemn 
oath  of  allegiance  to  his  country,  nor  for  the  statesman,  be  his 
talents  ever  so  distinguished  who,  in  obedience  to  the  imper- 
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ious  call  of  a  belated  feudalism  attempts  to  ride  into  power,  un- 
der the  spurious  flag  of  a  lost  cause.  The  noblest  mausoleum 
that  ever  rose  in  dull  cold  marble,  the  most  superb  tower  that 
ever  pointed  upward  to  the  skies,  erected  to  such  as  these, 
pales  into  utter  insignificance  beside  the  simple  wooden  cross, 
and  the  plain  state  headstone  that  marks  the  last  resting 
place  of  the  loyal  boy  in  blue  whose  life-blood  ebbed  away  at 
Gettysburg  or  Chickamauga. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAMOUS  WAR  SONG  OF 

JOHN  BROWN 

In  the  spring  of  1903,  I  wrote  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
a  brief  account  of  the  genesis  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
war  songs  of  the   Civil  War. 

"John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  graven 
His  soul  is  marching  on." 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  the  male  quartette 
that  first  sung  it,  and  adopted  it  into  the  then  meager  reper- 
toire of  campaign  or  marching  songs.  The  other  members 
have  passed  away  and  I  am  the  sole  survivor.  While  the  events 
of  those  past  days  are  still  vivid  in  my  memory  and  while  my 
blood  stirs  with  a  warm  glow  as  I  recall  the  enthusiasms  of 
those  exciting  times,  many  of  the  minor  details  were  forgot- 
ten or  overlaid  by  more  important  events.  It  was 
therefore  a  surprise  as  well  as  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  re- 
ceive shortly  after  the  publication  of  my  little  article  a  great 
number  of  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  words  of 
greeting  from  old  comrades  and  suggestions  of  great  value  in 
recalling  the  past.  To  preserve  these,  I  have  rewritten  the 
article  which  I  here  present  to  my  companions  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

Among  the  military  organizations  of  Boston  in  the  spring 
of  1861,  was  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  a  battalion  of  three 
ccHnpanies,  with  a  pedigree  reaching  back  to  1798.    This  batta- 
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lion  250  strong,  under  command  of  Major  Ralph  W.  Newton, 
was  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor,  on  April  29th  1861. 
It  was  popularly  known  as  "The  Tigers"  and  was  largely  com- 
posed of  students  and  clerks.  The  fort  was  unfinished,  un- 
armed, and  in  great  disorder.  Across  the  parade  grounds 
stretched  a  large  wooden  building  which  afforded  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  men,  while  the  ofliccrs  had  their  proper  rooms 
in  the  casemates.  The  time  of  the  soldiers  was  divided  be- 
tween police  duty  in  clearing  up  the  fort,  and  strenuous  com- 
pany drill.  Among  so  many,  there  are  sure  to  be  a  goodly 
number  of  trained  singers,  and  so  it  was  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore a  vocal  quartette  got  together  to  while  away  the  time 
between  supper  and  "taps."  The  list  of  national  songs  was 
then  very  circumscribed.  There  were  "America,"  "Hail  Col- 
umbia," "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "The  Red  White  and 
Blue,"  and  "Our  Flag  is  There."  For  any  extended  progfram 
other  songs  were  needed,  and  these  were  culled  from  college 
songs  and  the  burnt  cork  ministrelsy  of  the  day,  then  in  the  full 
tide  of  popular  success,  and  so,  after  a  day's  hard  work,  the 
barracks  would  resound  with  programs  of  national  airs,  with 
such  additional  songs  as  "Old  Dog  Tray,"  "The  Virginia  Low- 
lands," "Shells  of  Ocean,"  "My  Gum  Tree  Canoe,"  "Sweet 
Ellen  Bayne,"  "Twinkling  Stars,"    "Nelly  was  a  Lady,"  etc. 

The  members  of  the  quartette  were  C.  E.  B.  Edgerly,  N. 
J.  Pumette,  John  Brown,  and  J.  H.  Jenkins. 

For  specialties,  Edgerly  would  recite  Juliet's  Soliloquy, 
stabbing  himself  with  a  pen  holder,  and  falling  gracefully  up- 
on a  conveniently-placed  mattress. 

John  Brown,  with  his  native  Scotch  accent  would  warble 
delightfully  "Annie  Laurie,"  and  thrill  us  with  "Wha'll  be  king 
but  Charlie,"  while  Jenkins  operatically  inclined  gave  us  im- 
itations of  his  favorite  tenors  in  "M"  appari  tut'  amor,"  and 
Spirto  Gentil."  The  need  was  felt  for  a  good  marching  song. 
The  conditions  were  ripe;  whence  would  it  come?  One  night, 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  tallow  dip,  Henry  Halgreen  wrote  the 
verse. 
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"John  Brown's  body  lies  a  mouldering  in  the  grave, 
His  soul  is  marching  on." 
Glory,  Glory,  Hallelujah! 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

This  was  handed  to  James  E.  Greenleaf  who  suggested 
and  wrote  out  the  score  of  an  old  camp  meeting  tune.  "Say 
brothers,  will  you  meet  us?"  This  was  handed  to  the 
quartette,  who  practiced  it,  sung  it  the  next  evening  amidst 
unbounded  applause,  and  to  quote  comrade  Sylvester  "the 
song  of  John  Brown  was  started  on  its  eternal  way."  The 
musical  evenings  in  the  barracks  attracted  some  attention,  and 
one  evening  a  special  program  was  prepared,  and  the  officers 
were  invited  to  be  present.  When  the  John  Brown  song  was 
rendered.  Major  Newton  quietly  suggested  that  the  name  of 
John  Brown  be  dropped,  saying  that  the  public  would  think 
it  was  meant  to  glorify  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry,  and 
that  in  the  present  excited  condition  of  the  country  it  was  un- 
wise to  emphasize  that  unfortunate  incident.  He  proposed  to 
substitute  the  name  of  Col.  Ellsworth,  who  had  just  been  slain 
at  Alexandria.  This  suggestion  was  acted  upon  out  of  defer- 
ence to  Major  Newton's  wishes,  and  so  two  new  verses  were 
added.  "We  lament  the  death  of  Col.  Ellsworth"  and  "his  pet 
lambs,  (his  zouaves)  will  meet  him  on  the  way."  It  was,  how- 
ever, too  late.  The  John  Brown  words  had  "caught  on;"  the 
anti-slavery  sentiment  was  intense  and  irrepressible;  the 
original  words  were  reinstated  and  so  remained. 

As  the  battalion  had  no  band  of  its  own,  Gilmore's  band 
was  sent  down  from  Boston  on  Saturdays  for  concert  and  dress 
parade.  A  Boston  iirm  had  printed  the  song  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  Boston  Tigers — Gilmore  wished  to  arrange  it  for  his 
band,  and  so  on  one  of  his  visits  he  asked  the  quartette  to  sing 
it  for  him  so  as  to  correct  any  errors  that  might  have  crept  in- 
to the  score.  They  went  with  him  into  one  of  the  casemates 
and  sang  it  over  and  over  again,  Gilmore  joining  in  with  his 
cornet  and  noting  it  down  in  his  hand  book.  Not  being  a 
technical  musician,  the  arrangement  was  made  by  Dods worth 
of  New  York. 
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On  Sunday,  May  12,  1861,  occurred  the  raising  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  for  the  first  time  on  the  new  flagstaff  at  the 
Fort.  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
preached  an  eloquent  and  vigorous  war  sermon ;  the  battalion 
was  out  in  full  dress,  and  as  the  flag  slowly  arose,  and  the 
speaker  addressed  it  as  "the  flag  that  once  waved  over  Fort 
Sumter  and  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  yet  wave  over  it  again" 
the  line  came  to  a  present,  and  the  band  played  the  simple  yet 
thrilling  strains  of  our  newly  adopted  war  song. 

On  the  2Sth  of  May,  orders  came  to  the  battalion  to  re- 
turn to  the  city,  as  Fort  Warren  was  to  be  occupied  by  one  of 
the  regiments  then  forming.  A  meeting  was  held  in  the  bar- 
racks, patriotic  speeches  were  made,  and  our  commandant  was 
authorized  to  offer  the  services  of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry, 
as  a  battalion  organization.  The  answer  came  that  the  unit 
was  a  regiment  of  ten  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  us,  save  as  we  enlisted 
separately.  As  many  of  the  members  saw  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  for  further  duty,  they  left  the  Tigers 
and  made  a  grand  rush  for  enlistment  in  the  11th,  12th,  and 
13th  regiments,  then  forming.  Somewhat  by  chance,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  quartette  joined  the  12th  Mass.  Infantry,  and  went 
back  to  Fort  Warren.  The  drill  and  experience  they  had  in 
the  Tiger  battalion  enabled  them  to  secure  positions  as  ser- 
geants, and  Jenkins  and  Brown  became  respectively  second 
and  fifth  sergeants  in  Co.  A.  The  now  familiar  war  song  of 
John  Brown  became  amazingly  popular  and  was  placed  in  the 
repertoire  of  the  excellent  regimental  band.  It  was  played  at 
the  review  of  the  regiment,  by  Governor  Andrews  and  staff,  on 
Boston  Common  the  day  it  left  for  Virginia — ^when  the  12th 
Massachusetts  marched  down  Broadway  in  New  York  City 
from  City  Hall  Square  to  Jersey  Ferry,  the  band  played  *7^Ji>* 
Brown,"  and  the  boys  with  knapsacks  on  shoulders  and  rifles 
at  the  right  shoulder  shift  took  up  the  song  with  a  mighty 
burst  of  tone.  The  newspapers  commented  upon  this,  one  call- 
ing it  "the  Psalm  singing  regiment  from  Boston,"  and  another 
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dubbing  it,  "The  Hallelujah  regiment."  The  latter  happy  epi- 
thet stuck  and  became  part  of  the  regimental  traditions. 

My  dear  old  comrade  John  Brown  deserves  a  word.  He 
was  a  young  Scotchman,  a  clerk  to  his  brother,  in  the  tobacco 
business  on  India  Wharf.  Gay,  witty,  debonnair,  he  enlivened 
the  tedium  of  camp  life  with  fun  and  frolic;  a  good  soldier, 
sturdy,  broad  shouldered,  cheerful,  he  packed  his  knapsack 
over  Maryland  hills  and  through  Virginia  mud  with  the  vigor 
of  the  Scotchman  and  the  gay  insouciance  of  the  Frenchman. 
His  personality  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  words  that  Hal- 
green  used  for  his  war  song.  It  was  merely  a  coincidence  that 
sergeant  John  Brown  should  be  a  member  of  the  first  quartette 
to  use  the  song. 

The  invasion  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  John  Brown  and  his 
tragic  death  deeply  affected  the  anti-slavery  party  of  New 
England  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  causes  that  led  up 
to  the  acts  of  secession.  Many  reverenced  him  as  a  martyr, 
and  the  enthusiastic  young  spirits  who  left  school,  college,  and 
desk  for  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life,  felt  within 
themselves  some  of  the  same  spirit  which  prompted  old  Ossa- 
watomie  to  such  desperate  deeds.  Their  souls  were  thrilled 
with  this  bold  blow  for  freedom,  and  by  a  sort  of  metempsy- 
chosis they  felt  that  like  him  their  souls  were  marching  on.  It 
was  the  incarnation  of  an  idea  that  found  vent  in  this  homely 
way. 

One  verse,  however,  belongs  to  valiant  Sergeant  Brown  of 
Company  "A."  This  was  suggested  on  the  day  when  the 
knapsacks  were  issued,  and  the  men  received  their  first  lessons 
in  packing  them,  and  in  rolling  their  overcoats  in  neat  cylindri- 
cal packages  and  strapping  them  on  the  tops  of  the  knapsacks. 
The  sergeants  of  the  regiment  were  called  together  into  the 
casemates,  and  fully  instructed  so  that  they  could  teach  the 
rank  and  file.  Sergeant  Brown  came  to  his  company  with  his 
knapsack  strapped  upon  his  back.  He  was  short,  and  the  knap- 
sack very  large,  and  the  boys  began  to  chaff  him.  "Say  knap- 
sack, where  are  you  going  with  that  man?"    "Guess  he  won't 
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tote  that  load  very  far  when  we  reach  the  Potomac,"  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  This  exasperated  Brown,  who  in  his  thin, 
high  tenor  shouted  back,  "J^hn  Brown's  knapsack  is  strapped 
upon  his  back,  and  his  soul  will  march  on  as  far  as  any  of  you." 
Poor  Brown  was  drowned  while  crossing  the  Shenandoah 
River  near  Front  Royal,  in  June,  1862. 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  correct  version  of  the  origin  of  the 
war  song  of  John  Brown,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
discussion.  In  compiling  these  facts,  my  memory  has  been 
reinforced  by  letters  from  Comrades  Sylvester  of  Winthrop, 
Mass.,  George  Kimball  of  Boston,  and  L.  E.  Alden  of  Corona, 
Cal.  No  claim  is  put  forward  to  any  originality  in  either 
words  or  music.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Reed,  of  Company 
"H",  2nd  Wisconsin  Infantry,  that  in  '59  or  '60  there  was  a 
more  elaborate  but  very  similar  song  used  by  the  abolitionists 
at  their  meetings,  where  he  does  not  state.  This  may  have 
g^ven  the  idea  to  Halgreen  and  Greenleaf. 

The  John  Brown  song  is  essentially  a  marching  campaign 
song,  and  not  a  National  Hymn  as  is  the  one  written  by  Julia 
Ward  Howe  to  the  same  music.  It  reflects  somewhat  the  mood 
and  temper  of  the  north  as  Dixie  does  that  of  the  south.  It  is 
Teutonic  rather  than  Gallic;  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine  rather 
than  the  Marseillaise.  Its  rhythm  is  clear  cut  and  well  de- 
fined, it  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  ordinary  voice,  its  har- 
mony is  so  simple  that  any  one  who  has  a  musical  ear  can 
vamp  a  part  to  it.  It  is  serious.  It  indicates  purpose  and  re- 
solve. It  is  the  covenanter  where  Dixie  is  the  cavalier.  It  is  the 
regiment  in  square  to  resist  cavalry.  It  is  the  trumpet  that 
shall  never  sound  retreat.  It  is  the  irresistable  onward  move 
of  a  mighty  army,  deliberate,  determined.  It  is  the  onward 
thrust  of  Grant  through  the  wilderness  as  Dixie  is  the  flank- 
ing rush  of  Stonewall  Jackson  at  Chancellorsville. 


THE  GLOVER  RESCUE— A  REMINISCENCE. 

By  Irving  M.  Bean, 
Captain  Sth  Regiment,  Wisconsin  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers. 

Read  December  1,  1909, 

THE  truth  of  the  poet's  declaration  that  "coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before"  has  been  so  often  confirmed 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  it  has  crystallized  into  an 
adage,  for  it  is  a  common  observation  that  great  changes  in  the 
affairs  of  men  have  been  indicated  by  preliminary  if  not  por- 
tentous warnings.  And  so  in  conformity  to  what  seems  to  be 
a  law  of  nature,  the  great  civil  convulsion  that  seized  our 
Republic  in  the  year  1861  and  came  near  rending  it  in  twain, 
was  presaged  and  foreshadowed  by  significant  and  ominous 
incidents  that  foretold  too  plainly  the  desperate  struggle  near 
at  hand. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  all  of  these,  for  such  a 
review  would  comprise  a  history  of  our  country  from  its  in- 
ception, or  at  least  from  the  fatal  moment  when  human  slavery 
was  recognized  and  provided  for  in  the  Federal  constitution. 
The  seed  of  the  failure  of  that  otherwise  splendid  charter  was 
sown  at  its  very  birth,  and  the  poisonous  plant  that  sprang 
therefrom  was  eradicated  only  after  a  long  civil  war.  My  sim- 
ple purpose  is  to  relate  one  of  these  significant  incidents,  to- 
gether with  another  flowing  out  of  it.  I  am  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  the  Glover  Rescue  and  the  rescue  of  his  rescuer,  Mr. 
Sherman  M.  Booth,  in  the  latter  of  which  I  can  speak  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  for  the  reason  that  quorum  pars  fui. 
The  immediate  cause  of  these  rescues,  both  of  which  were  fla- 
grant violations  of  the  federal  law,  was  that  celebrated  act  of 

Congress  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

tis 
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Legislative  efforts  to  protect  the  interests  of  slave-owners 
are  as  old  as  the  government.  Although  many  of  the  great 
men  of  the  Revolutionary  period  condemned  slavery,  authori- 
ties agree  that  if  the  Convention  had  not  3rielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  slave-owners  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  adopt 
a  Constitution.  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and 
Patrick  Henry  were  all  utterly  opposed  to  slavery,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  make  concessions,  the  most  mischievous 
being  that  which  appears  as  Sec.  2  of  Art.  4,  reading  as  fol- 
lows :  "No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence 
of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  ser- 
vice or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due." 

The  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  passed  in  1793,  provided 
that  on  proof  of  ownership  before  a  magistrate  of  the  locality 
where  the  slave  was  found,  the  magistrate  should  order  the 
slave  delivered  to  his  owner  without  trial  by  jury.  Hindering 
arrest  or  harboring  a  fugitive  slave  was  punished  by  a  fine  of 
$500.  In  1850  the  law  was  amended.  Proof  of  identity  and 
two  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  escape  were  all  that  were  required 
in  evidence.  The  negro  could  neither  testify  nor  have  jury 
trial.  Any  marshal  who  should  permit  a  fugitive  slave  to  be 
taken  from  him,  even  by  force,  was  liable  to  the  owner  for  the 
full  value  of  the  slave.  All  good  citizens  were  commanded  to 
assist  the  officers  whenever  their  services  were  required.  In 
order  to  appreciate  subsequent  developments  and  especially 
the  intemperate  criticisms  of  Judge  Andrew  G.  Miller  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  it  should  be  remembered  in  the 
minds  of  many,  slaves  were  not  persons  but  property,  and  that 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  not  therefore  be  invoked ;  that 
claim  of  slave  ownership  was  sufiicient,  the  constitution  not 
requiring  other  proof;  and  that  the  act  of  Congress  which 
Judge  Miller  was  under  oath  to  execute,  expressly  provided 
that  fugitive  slaves  could  be  seized  without  process. 

Although  the  ten  years  which  followed  this  extraordinary 
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enactment  were  filled  with  important  events  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  attempts  to  enforce  it  were 
fraught  with  more  serious  consequences  to  the  Union  than  any 
other  of  that  stormy  period.  A  riot  occurred  in  Boston  due  to 
the  forcible  carrying  away  of  fugitive  slaves  from  that  city 
by  Federal  troops.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed 
a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  jails  of  that  State  for  the  detention 
of  fugitive  slaves,  and  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  oflicer 
or  magistrate  to  attempt  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act.  Other  states  forbade  action  by  their  ofiicials  and  passed 
laws  which  had  the  clearly  expressed  purpose  of  frustrating 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  United  States.  Chap.  23  of 
the  laws  of  Wisconsin  for  1857  made  it  the  duty  of  district 
attorneys  to  protect,  defend  and  procure  to  be  discharged, 
every  person  arrested  or  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave;  it 
granted  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  secured  the  privilege 
of  jury  trial  on  all  questions  of  fact;  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  im- 
prisonment from  one  to  five  years  was  imposed  for  represent- 
ing that  any  free  person  was  a  slave.  No  judgment  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  should  be  a  lien  on  any  property  in  Wis- 
consin, and  all  sales  by  virtue  of  such  judgment  should  be  ab- 
solutely void.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  also  passed  a  joint 
resolution  which  was  approved  by  the  Governor  denouncing 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  assuming  undelegated 
power.  It  condemned  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  as  nothing 
short  of  despotism  and  recommended  a  positive  defiance  of  its 
provisions. 

Conflicts  between  State  and  Federal  authority  finally  cul- 
minated in  the  Dred  Scott  decision  which  made  the  Nation 
realize  that  the  slave  power  had  reached  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  in  the  country.  It  aroused  intense  indignation  and 
excitement  throughout  the  Northern  States.  Dred  Scott 
was  a  Missouri  slave  and  upon  being  taken  into  territory 
covered  by  the  Missouri  Compromise,  sued  for  his  freedom. 
The  case  came  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.    Chief  Justice  Taney  for  the  Court  delivered  an  ex- 
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haustive  opinion  holding  that  slaves  were  recognized  as  prop- 
erty by  the  Constitution  and  that  Congress  was  therefore 
bound  to  protect  slavery  in  the  territories.  Scott  was  put  out 
of  court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  still  a  slave  and  being 
such  could  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  have  any 
standing  in  the  Federal  Courts. 

The  slaveholder's  view  of  the  situation  was  well  expressed 
in  the  following  extract  from  President  Buchanan's  message 
to  Congress  dated  Dec.  3,  1860.  "The  most  palpable  viola- 
tions of  constitutional  duty  which  have  yet  been  committed 
consist  in  the  acts  of  different  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  All  the  courts,  both  State  and  National, 
before  whom  the  question  has  arisen,  have  from  the  beginning 
declared  that  law  constitutional.  The  single  exception  is  that 
of  a  State  Court  in  Wisconsin,  and  this  has  not  only  been  re- 
versed by  the  proper  appellate  tribunal  but  has  met  with  such 
universal  reprobation  that  there  can  be  no  danger  from  it  as  a 
precedent.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  next  President,  as  it  has 
been  my  own,  to  act  with  vigor  in  executing  this  supreme  law 
against  the  conflicting  enactments  of  State  Legislatures. 
Should  he  fail  in  the  performance  of  this  high  duty  he  will  then 
have  manifested  a  disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  people  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Unless  the  Legislatures  repeal  their  unjust  and 
unconstitutional  enactments  without  unnecessary  delay  it  is 
impossible  for  any  human  power  to  save  the  Union." 

These  conflicts  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  prove  that  the 
views  of  men  on  important  public  questions  are  to  a  great 
extent  influenced  by  their  environment  or  their  selfish  interest 
The  Southern  people  insisted  on  the  protection  of  the  National 
Government  and  invoked  its  aid  in  utter  disregard  of  state 
rights,  state  laws  and  state  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  Northern  States,  notably  Wisconsin,  took  strong 
ground  for  State  rights  and  against  encroachments  by  Federal 
authority,  passed  laws  in  line  with  the  South  Carolina  doctrine 
of  nullification  and   in  other  ways    deliberately  defied  the 
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authority  of  the  United  States  Government.  In  a  very  few 
years  the  scene  changes.  South  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  are  insisting  on  State  rights  and  State  sovereignty,  and 
precipitate  a  rebellion  against  national  authority.  Wisconsin 
and  other  Northern  States  abandon  the  doctrine  of  State  rights 
and  are  marshaling  armed  hosts  in  a  mighty  effort  to  preserve 
National  authority. 

The  oflFensive  enactments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
were  repealed,  but  not  because  of  his  recommendations.  They 
were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  developments  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Act  shared  the  same  fate,  regardless  of 
Supreme  Courts  and  Constitutions. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  March  10,  1854,  upon  a  warrant 
issued  by  Judge  Andrew  G.  Miller  of  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court,  Joshua  Glover,  a  runaway  slave,  was  arrested  near 
Racine.  Glover  was  claimed  as  the  property  of  one  B.  S.  Gar- 
land, owner  of  a  plantation  near  St.  Louis.  At  the  time  of  his 
arrest  Glover  was  playing  cards  with  three  other  colored  men 
in  his  cabin.  Accounts  ag^ee  that  Glover  made  no  resistance, 
yet  was  treated  as  though  he  were  a  desperado.  Deputy  Mar- 
shal Cotton  and  five  other  white  men,  including  Garland,  the 
slave-owner,  surrounded  the  cabin  and  effected  an  entrance. 
No  papers  were  served.  On  being  identified  by  Garland  one 
of  the  arresting  party  presented  a  pistol  at  Glover's  head,  and 
another  knocked  him  down  with  a  heavy  club.  Bruised,  bleed- 
ing and  half-unconscious  he  was  placed  in  an  open  wagon. 
He  had  neither  hat  nor  coat  and  the  night  was  cold.  Garland 
frequently  kicked  the  manacled  slave  and  reminded  him  of  the 
punishment  in  store  when  back  in  Missouri.  At  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning  Glover  was  locked  up  in  the  county  jail  at  Mil- 
waukee. 

Sympathy  and  succor  for  this  unforunate  negra  were 
promptly  forthcoming.  Sherman  M.  Booth  was  publishing  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Democrat.  He  was  42  years  old,  a  gfraduate  of 
Yale  College,  physically  and  mentally  strong,  and  a  radical  in 
his  views.    He  was  an  abolitionist  of  the  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
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son  type,  and  his  campaigns  against  the  slave  system  were 
waged  regardless  of  consequence  to  himself  He  was  absolute- 
ly fearless  and  of  ceaseless  activity  His  sharpness  of  speech 
made  him  numerous  enemies  and  they  kept  him  in  hot  water 
many  years. 

News  of  Glover's  arrest  and  imprisonment  soon  spread  in 
Milwaukee  and  Sherman  M.  Booth  acted  promptly.  He  had 
hand  bills  printed  summoning  citizens  to  a  public  meeting  in 
the  court-house  square.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  granted 
by  Judge  Charles  E.  Jenkins  with  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
the  prisoner  Glover  should  not  be  released.  Mounting  a  horse 
and  appearing  as  a  later-day  Paul  Revere,  Booth  dashed 
through  Milwaukee  streets  dramatically  shouting  "Freemen  to 
the  Rescue."  A  variety  of  incendiary  utterances  were  credited 
to  Booth  while  rounding  up  the  citizens  and  at  the  meeting 
which  followed.  At  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  court-house 
park  was  packed  with  people.  Dr.  E.  B.  Wolcott  presided  at 
the  meeting.  C.  K.  Watkins  reported  Judge  Miller's  statement 
that  Judge  Jenkins'  writ  would  not  be  obeyed  and  that  no 
earthly  power  could  take  Glover  from  jail  until  Monday.  Booth 
submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  which  were  adopted  describ- 
ing the  brutal  manner  in  which  Glover's  arrest  had  been 
effected ;  declaring  that  "every  person  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  by  jury  on  all  questions  involving  his  personal 
liberty ;  that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  disregarded  by  Judge 
Miller  is  the  great  defense  of  freedom  and  must  be  obeyed,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  this  prisoner  and  do  our  ut- 
most to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  jury."  Comment- 
ing on  the  order  of  Judge  Miller  that  Marshal  Cotton  should 
pay  no  attention  to  the  writ  issued  by  Judge  Jenkins,  Mr.  Wat- 
kins  said  there  were  times  when  the  people  were  justified  in 
taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

In  this  connection  a  word  as  to  some  of  the  personal 
characteristics  of  Judge  Miller  is  appropriate.  He  is  described 
by  his  contemporaries  as  digfnified  to  the  point  of  austerity, 
firm,   resolute,   persistent,  cold-blooded,   and   unsympathetic, 
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with  great  self-esteem  and  great  faith  in  his  own  opinions,  he 
3rielded  nothing  for  applause  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  cen- 
sure, he  had  little  quality  of  attraction  and  no  faculty  for  con- 
ciliation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Watkins'  remarks  the  gathering 
which  had  become  a  mob  started  for  the  jail  which  was  con- 
veniently near.  St.  John's  Cathedral  was  then  in  course  of 
erection  and  some  heavy  timbers  were  available  as  battering 
rams.  The  jail  doors  were  beaten  down  and  Glover  taken  out. 
Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  Glover  was  placed  in  a  light  ex- 
press wagon  and  hurried  down  East  Water  street  to  the  bridge 
where  John  A.  Messenger  took  him  in  a  buggy  and  drove  with 
all  speed  to  Waukesha.  Pursuit  was  unavailing.  At  Wau- 
kesha Glover  was  kept  concealed  until  a  favorable  opportunity 
presented  for  removing  him  to  Racine.  From  there  Glover 
took  passage  by  boat  for  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
eventually  making  his  way  to  Canada. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Booth  was  a  ringleader 
in  the  campaign  which  brought  about  Glover's  r^cue.  He 
was  promptly  arrested  and  brought  before  Commissioner  Win- 
field  Smith,  who,  being  satisfied  that  there  was  probable  cause 
to  believe  Booth  guilty,  required  him  to  give  bail  for  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  District  court  at  Madison,  in  July.  On  the 
day  following  this  hearing  Booth  issued  a  card  to  the  public 
in  which  he  assumed  the  role  of  martyr  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. He  said :  "We  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  persons 
in  Wisconsin  who  have  been  arrested  for  disobeying  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  and  for  obedience  to  the  higher  law.  Our  crime, 
as  set  forth  in  the  warrant,  is  that  we  have  helped  a 
human  being  to  escape  from  bondage.  And  if  the  government 
can  make  out  its  case  we  are  liable  to  be  fined  $2,000  and  be 
imprisoned  six  months.  We  cheerfully  meet  the  issue."  On 
the  occasion  of  his  trial  Booth  made  a  flamboyant  address 
asserting  the  injustice  of  his  arraignment  as  a  criminal,  glory- 
ing in  the  achievements  of  the  11th  of  March  and  denouncing 
the  fugitive  slave  law.     He  said  he  sympathized  with  the 
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rescue  of  Glover  and  rejoiced  at  his  escape.  Rather  than  have 
the  great  constitutional  rights  and  safeguards  of  the  people 
stricken  down  he  would  prefer  to  see  every  Federal  official  in 
Wisconsin  hanged  on  the  gallows  fifty  cubits  higher  than 
Haman. 

Developments  in  after  years  had  a  chastening  effect  on 
Booth's  mind.  Compelled  to  take  punishment  and  stripped  of 
his  property  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  damages,  he  disclaimed 
any  credit  or  responsibility  for  the  rescue  and  escape  of  Glover. 
He  had  merely  insisted  on  protecting  Glover's  legal  rights. 
If  when  assembled  for  peaceable  and  lawful  purposes  the  con- 
duct of  judges  and  bailiffs  had  been  such  as  to  excite  the 
people  to  take  Glover  out  of  jail  he  (Booth)  was  not  re- 
sponsible. 

Regarding  the  manner  in  which  his  trial  was  conducted, 
Booth  was  unsparing  in  denunciation.  His  own  words  are 
best.  "There  was  no  proof  at  any  trial  that  Glover  was  a  slave. 
It  was  simply  assumed.  When  proof  was  demanded  the  judge 
simply  said  we  had  rtm  Glover  off  and  the  prosecution 
was  not  required  to  prove  it.  The  whole  proceeding  was  a 
monstrous  judicial  usurpation.  The  belief  that  if  this  assault 
upon  the  vital  principles  of  free  government  were  permitted  no 
man's  liberty  was  safe — ^this  great  object  lesson  of  what 
slavery  was,  coming  booted  and  spurred  into  the  free  state  of 
Wisconsin  to  ride  rough-shod  over  our  constitution  and  laws, 
transforming  the  fair  goddess  of  liberty  into  a  grinning,  de- 
moniac hag  of  slavery — this  demonstration  of  despotic  power 
so  excited  and  aroused  that  great  assemblage  that  they  arose  in 
their  might,  the  prison  doors  opened  and  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion went  free,  and  the  pro-slavery  trinity — ^judge,  marshal  and 
slave-hunter — ^balked  of  their  prey,  took  me  as  a  substitute,  put 
me  through  a  pro-slavery  discipline  which  included  three  im- 
prisonments and  a  dozen  civil  and  criminal  suits  prolonged 
over  thirteen  years  at  a  cost  to  me  and  my  bondsmen  of 
$35,000." 
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On  May  26,  two  months  after  being  admitted  to  bail, 
Booth  was  surrendered  by  his  surety  and  committed  to  jail. 
These  were  the  first  steps  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  state 
government  and  defy  the  federal  authorities.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  commitment  Booth  secured  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
from  A.  D.  Smith,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Although  then  in  the  custody  of  the  federal  marshal, 
Judge  Miller  did  not  interpose  a  prohibitory  order  as  was  done 
in  the  Glover  case,  and  the  marshal  obeyed  the  writ.  Booth 
went  to  Madison  to  be  present  at  the  argument  which  occurred 
in  July.  Returning  to  Milwaukee  after  the  argument,  Booth 
was  arrested  the  second  time.  He  oflFered  his  former  surety, 
Mr.  Wunderly,  but  the  offer  was  rejected  and  Booth  went  to 
jail  rather  than  look  up  another  surety.  He  then  applied  for 
another  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  was  denied  because  the 
federal  court  now  had  jurisdiction  and  comity  required  that 
the  state  court  should  not  interfere  until  there  was  necessity 
for  interference.  The  refusal  of  the  writ  greatly  incensed 
Booth's  friends.  Fearing  a  raid  on  the  jail  the  marshal 
arranged  with  Booth  to  accept  Dr.  Wunderly  as  bail,  and 
Booth  was  released. 

Booth's  trial  lasted  five  days  and  was  marked  by  a  very 
bitter  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  instructions 
to  the  jury  left  no  option  but  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Judge  Miller 
declared  that  the  fact  that  Booth  prepared  and  presented  the 
resolutions  at  the  meeting  in  the  court-house  park  was  suf- 
ficient to  convict  him.  After  deliberating  seven  hours  the  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  the  first  three  counts  of 
resisting  United  States  process,  and  of  guilty  on  the  last  two 
counts  of  aiding  Joshua  Glover  to  escape.  On  January  23,  1855, 
Booth  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $1,000  and  costs,  and  to  be  imprisoned  until  the  fine 
and  costs  were  paid. 

There  being  no  longer  any  occasion  for  comity.  Booth 
again  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  which  was  granted. 
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January  29th  was  the  day  set  for  the  journey  to  Madison. 
While  it  was  yet  dark,  cannons  began  to  boom  and  church 
bells  to  ring.  Accompanied  by  the  sheriff,  a  band  of  music,  and 
a  large  number  of  friends  Booth  left  the  jail  and  proceeded  to 
the  railroad  depot.  As  the  procession  passed  Judge  Miller's 
house  the  band  struck  up  "Jordan  am  a  Hard  Road  to  Trab- 
ble."  At  the  depot  the  crowd  of  1,000  men  gave  Booth  an 
ovation  for  which  Booth  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 

On  Saturday,  February  3rd,  after  a  full  hearing,  thei 
Supreme  Court  discharged  Booth  as  well  as  Ryecraft,  a  co-de- 
fendant, who  also  figured  in  the  Glover  rescue,  on  the  ground 
that  no  offense  was  charged  against  them  in  the  indictment. 
The  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  by  Chief  Justice  Whiton, 
declared  as  follows : 

The  Act  of  Congress  commonly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 

1.  Because  it  does  not  provide  for  a  trial  by  jury  of  the 
fact  that  the  alleged  fugitive  owes  service  to  the  claimant  by 
the  laws  of  another  State  and  of  his  escape  therefrom. 

2.  It  authorizes  a  hearing  and  determination  of  the  claim 
of  the  master  and  the  fact  of  escape  by  commissions  of  the 
United  States  who  cannot  be  endowed  with  judicial  powers. 

3.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  can  be  vested 
only  in  courts  or  in  judges  whose  term  of  office  is  during  good 
behavior  and  whose  compensation  is  fixed  and  certain.         , 

4.  The  functions  with  which  United  States  Commis- 
sioners are  endowed  by  the  Act  of  1850  are  judicial  and  there- 
fore repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

5.  By  the  said  Act  any  person  alleged  to  be  a  fugitive 
may  be  arrested  and  deprived  of  his  liberty  'without  due  pro- 
cess of  law.'  The  Supreme  Court  of  a  State  in  which  is  vested 
the  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  has  power  to  release 
citizens  from  illegal  imprisonment.  Without  this  power  the 
State  would  be  stripped  of  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  sovereignty,  and  would  present  the  spectacle  of  a  state 
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claiming  allegiance  of  its  citizens  without  the  power  to  pro- 
tect them  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  liberty  on  its  own  soil. 
State  governments  and  state  courts  are  not  reduced  to  this  hu- 
miliating condition.  They  are  not  obliged  to  look  on  and  sec 
citizens  imprisoned  for  no  lawful  cause  without  power  to  grant 
relief  which  all  governments  owe  to  those  from  whom  they 
claim  obedience.    The  prisoners  must  be  discharged. 

In  view  of  the  strong  stand  taken  by  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  and  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  was  largely 
in  Booth's  favor,  both  sides  suspended  operations  until  an 
opinion  could  be  had  from  the  highest  tribunal.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  had  not  been  made  and  although  Booth's 
enemies  had  the  law  on  their  side  they  needed  reinforcements. 
A  certified  copy  of  the  record  was  sent  to  Washington,  but  on 
an  order  for  the  papers  on  file  at  Madison,  the  Wisconsin 
Supreme  Court  denied  the  right  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  to  review  its  action  in  the  Booth  case  and  directed  its 
clerk  to  ignore  the  order.  It  also  disobeyed  instructions  to  re- 
view its  former  judgment  discharging  Booth  and  remand  him 
to  Federal  custody.  This  action  is  without  parallel  or  pre- 
cedent in  American  jurisprudence.  For  the  only  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  a  State  court  has  claimed  and  exercised 
jurisdiction  over  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  set 
aside  and  annulled  its  judgment  and  discharged  a  prisoner  who 
had  been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United  States. 
When  this  state  of  affairs  became  apparent  at  Washington,  as 
it  did  in  answer  to  a  writ  of  certiorari,  Chief  Justice  Taney 
declared  that  if  the  mandate  of  his  court  be  not  obeyed  the 
court  would  find  a  way  to  compel  obedience.  The  Madison 
court  stood  firm,  however,  and  the  Washington  court  was 
compelled  to  proceed  without  the  papers.  Justice  Taney 
declared  that  the  Union  would  not  have  lasted  a  year  if 
offenses  against  the  Government  could  not  be  punished  except 
by  consent  of  the  State  in  which  the  culprit  is  found.  The 
opinion  upheld  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  as  a  valid  enactment; 
declared  that  Winfield  Smith  had  full  authority  to  issue  a  war- 
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rant  and  hold  Booth  for  trial,  and  that  his  acts  as  commissioner 
were  regular  and  conformable  to  law. 

During  the  next  five  years  Booth  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
federal  attack,  and  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  had  a  much 
needed  rest.  He  had  his  troubles,  however,  in  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages brought  by  Garland  to  recover  for  the  lost  slave.  Booth's 
newspaper  was  wrecked  because  of  levies  made  to  satisfy  the 
judgment  Booth  replevined  the  property  and  won  his  case 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  but  Garland  appealed.  Returning  to  Mil- 
waukee from  Madison  after  the  argument,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1860,  Booth  was  again  arrested  by  federal  marshals.  Under 
Judge  Miller's  order  Booth  was  locked  up  in  the  second  story 
of  the  post-office  building  where  federal  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
interfered  with.  Greneral  Paine  visited  him  as  counsel  but  was 
not  allowed  to  communicate  with  Booth  alone,  the  marshal 
holding  that  Booth  was  a  convicted  prisoner  and  not  on  trial. 
Booth's  only  resource  under  the  circumstances  was  his  old 
friend,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  this  time  it  failed  him. 
Byron  Paine,  now  associate  justice,  was  disqualified  because 
he  had  acted  as  Booth*s  counsel.  Judge  Cole  favored  granting 
the  writ,  but  Judge  Dixon  was  opposed  and  the  application 
failed.  Judge  Dixon  held  that  when  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  had 
directed  a  reversal  of  judgment  the  mandate  should  be  obeyed. 

As  Booth  had  no  money  with  which  to  pay  the  fine  and 
costs  and  relief  meeting^  produced  more  talk  than  cash,  it  be- 
gan to  look  as  though  Booth's  imprisonment  would  be  perpet- 
ual. At  this  juncture  relief  came  from  sources  entirely  out- 
side the  law. 

Edward  Daniels,  of  Ripon,  assisted  by  O.  H.  La  Grange, 
made  plans  to  rescue  Booth  and  protect  him  from  further  pro- 
secution. I  knew  Daniels  well.  He  had  been  our  state  geolo- 
gist, and  later  a  professor  of  geology  at  Carroll  College  in 
Waukesha.  I  attended  his  lectures  on  geology,  and  I  am  sure 
if  there  ever  was  a  man  capable  of  illuminating  a  dry  subject 
and  making  it  glisten  with  absorbing  interest  it  was  he.    He 
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had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  which 
arose  over  a  fierce  competition  between  the  slave-holders  of 
the  south  and  the  free  men  of  the  north  to  gain  political  ascen- 
dancy of  that  new  territory. 

The  southerners  determined  that  it  should  be  erected  into 
a  slave  state,  and  the  free  men  from  the  north  equally  deter- 
mined that  slavery  should  not  sully  its  soil.  Hordes  of  men 
from  the  adjoining  state  of  Missouri,  known  at  that  time  as 
"Missouri  ruffians,"  crowded  over  into  the  new  territory,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  out-voting  the  free  men  from  the  north, 
who  were  also  settling  there,  on  the  question  of  adopting  a 
Constitution  favoring  or  prohibiting  the  institution  of  slavery. 
It  was  a  bitter  ^nd  bloody  struggle,  resulting  in  the  triumph 
of  freedom  and  installing  Kansas  as  a  free  state.  John  Brown, 
of  Osawatomie,  was  prominent  in  the  conflict,  and  no  young 
man  was  more  active  or  helpful  than  was  Edward  Daniels.  He 
appealed  to  the  people  of  the  state  in  soul-stirring  addresses 
to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  free  men  who  were  struggling  to  save 
Kansas  from  the  clutches  of  the  slave-power,  and  it  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Daniels  and  such  as  he  that  it  was  saved 
from  that  disgrace  and  degradation. 

As  I  have  said,  I  knew  Professor  Daniels  well,  and  in  my 
eyes — rather  young  eyes  to  be  sure — ^he  seemed  an  Admirable 
Crichton.  He  was  of  lithe  figure,  had  very  black  hair,  and  eyes 
still  blacker,  if  possible,  that  were  as  brilliant  and  dazzling  as 
diamonds.  One  day  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1860,  at  Wau- 
kesha, he  asked  me  if  I  would  ride  with  him,  as  he  was  going 
to  East  Troy.  I  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity  and  joy, 
as  I  considered  it  a  piece  of  fortune  to  be  the  companion,  even 
for  a  short  time,  of  such  an  engaging  gentleman.  After  we 
had  started  on  our  ride  he  unfolded  to  me  its  object.  It  was, 
he  said,  to  call  upon  the  Hon.  John  F.  Potter,  to  induce  him, 
if  possible,  to  join  in  an  effort  with  others  to  forcibly  rescue 
Sherman  M.  Booth  from  his  confinement  in  the  custom  house 
in  Milwaukee.  I  was  present  at  the  interview,  and  know  that 
Mr.  Potter  didn't  seem  to  partake  of  Daniels'  enthusiasm  in  the 
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proposed  enterprise,  for  upon  separating  he  said  to  Daniels 
that  if  he  concluded  to  join  him  and  his  friends  in  the  rescue, 
he  would  advise  him  on  the  following  day.  What  Mr.  Potter 
ever  wrote  to  Daniels  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  that  Pot- 
ter was  not  one  of  the  rescuing  party. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  rescue  Booth  was  not  to  fail  for 
the  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Potter,  for  on  the 
1st  day  of  August,  1860,  Colonel  Daniels'  party  of  rescuers,  or 
conspirators,  as  I  suppose  they  really  were,  assembled,  about 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Salsman,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Booth.  Daniels,  the  leader  and  moving 
spirit  of  the  enterprise,  of  course,  was  there,  and  so  was  his 
gallant  lieutenant,  LaGrange.  Mendel  and  Ward,  of  Waukesha, 
partly  induced  by  me  to  join,' were  there,  and  so  were  several 
men  from  Ripon.  All  of  these  men  were  heavily  armed  save 
myself,  who  had  been  designated  as  the  Mercury  of  the  com- 
bination. For  the  only  time  to  my  knowledge,  a  boy  and  a 
bouquet  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner. 

There  were  hurried  counsels,  and  it  was  soon  determined 
that  I  should  be  despatched  to  the  custom  house  as  the  bearer 
of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Mr.  Booth.  The  object  of  this  mis- 
sion was  to  ascertain  just  what  the  situation  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  of  Booth's  imprisonment.  I  went  to  the 
custom  house  on  Wisconsin  street  with  my  fragrant  gift  and 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Burke,  the  guard  of  the  prisoner,  and  after 
observing  that  no  unusual  commotion  prevailed  around  the 
Bastile  I  came  down  to  the  front  of  the  building  and  made  a 
preconcerted  signal  to  my  fellow  conspirators,  who  were  await- 
ing it  hard  by.  Immediately  Daniels,  La  Grange,  and  four  of 
their  companions  entered  the  building,  mounted  to  the  top 
story,  where  Booth  was  confined,  and  persuaded  Burke  to  ex- 
change places  with  Booth,  the  former  entering  the  room  so 
long  occupied  by  the  latter  and  being  securely  locked  in. 
Booth  was  escorted  into  the  street,  Daniels  on  one  side  of  him 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Salsman,  on  the  other.     Neither  of 
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these  gentlemen  exhibited  arms,  but  Booth  carried  in  one  hand 
my  bouquet  and  in  the  other  an  old-fashioned  pepper  box  re- 
volver. The  distinguished  prisoner  thus  aided,  abetted,  and 
protected,  in  his  wake  a  motley  crowd,  marched  across  Wis- 
consin street  bridge  and  over  to  Mr.  Salsman's  house  where  a 
carriage  drove  into  the  alley  in  the  rear.  Booth  entered  and 
disappeared  from  view. 

Two  days  after  the  rescue  it  was  learned  that  Booth  was 
the  g^est  of  Major  Heg,  state  prison  commissioner  at  Waupun. 
Upon  a  demand  by  the  United  States  marshal  that  Booth  be 
surrendered  to  federal  authority.  Major  Heg  replied  that 
Booth  was  not  concealed  about  the  prison,  but  was  at  liberty 
to  go  whence  he  pleased.  As  to  employing  his  force  in  the 
manner  suggested,  Major  Heg  said  his  force  was  more  honor- 
ably employed.  On  the  evening  of  August  4th  Booth  lectured 
at  Ripon.  A  deputy  marshal  was  in  the  audience,  and 
Booth  dared  him  to  come  forward  and  arrest  him.  Deputy 
McCarthy,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  stepped  forward  and  presented  a 
warrant.  Excitement  was  intense.  There  were  cries  of  "kill 
him,'*  "hang  him,"  "hustle  him  out,"  etc. 

McCarthy  was  roughly  handled  and  had  some  of  his 
clothing  torn  off.  A  vigilance  committee,  with  Edward 
Daniels  at  the  head,  was  appointed  to  protect  Booth  from 
arrest.  Shielded  by  this  committee  Booth  eluded  the  marshal 
until  October  8th,  when  he  was  betrayed  and  arrested  at  Ber- 
lin, brought  to  Milwaukee  and  again  confined  in  the  federal 
building,  where  he  remained  until  January  7th.  By  lowering 
a  string  with  a  nail  attached  Booth  was  able  to  communicate 
with  friends  who  supplied  him  with  reading  matter.  In  this 
way  he  secured  a  revolver  which  became  useful  later  on. 
During  one  of  Deputy  Burke's  visits  Booth  made  a  dash  for 
the  door,  passed  out  and  locked  Burke  in.  Burke  climbed  out 
of  the  window  and  edged  his  way  along  the  narrow  stone 
coping  until  he  reached  a  window  which  was  open.  He  then 
entered  a  room,  the  door  of  which  he  could  unlock  from  the  in- 
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side.  A  short  distance  down  the  hall  he  met  Booth,  who  had 
taken  a  walk  to  get  some  fresh  air  and  was  returning  to  his 
cell. 

It  was  now  nearly  seven  years  since  the  rescue  of  Glover. 
As  the  Government  showed  no  signs  of  letting  up,  Booth  had 
the  alternative  of  asking  the  President  to  remit  the  fine  or  re- 
main in  jail  indefinitely.  President  Buchanan  remitted  the 
fine,  which  operated  as  a  release  from  imprisonment.  Booth 
received  a  parting  shot  from  Attorney  General  Black  before 
being  given  his  liberty.  In  a  letter  to  United  States  District 
Attorney  Upham  the  Attorney  General  said: 

"Of  Booth's  guilt  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Indeed 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  denied,  even  by  himself. 
Nor  has  he  expressed  the  slightest  repentance." 

This  adverse  report  by  General  Black  kept  Booth  in  pri- 
son until  March  2nd.  Two  days  before  the  inauguration  of 
President  Lincoln  the  order  remitting  the  fine  was  signed  by 
Buchanan. 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  between  this  hot-headed  en- 
thusiast and  the  United  States  Government  His  course  of 
conduct,  like  that  of  John  Brown  of  Osawatomie,  in  a  lesser 
way  gives  rise  to  much  questioning.  Were  these  men  in  the 
right?  Certainly  not,  in  a  technical  sense,  but  if  the  Sage  of 
Concord  was  right  when  he  said,  at  the  foundation  of  all  law 
lay  the  truth  that  "every  immoral  statute  is  void,"  if  as  Jeffer- 
son believed  there  are  sacred  and  sovereign  rights  reserved 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  for  cases  of  extreme  necessity  un- 
safe to  be  delegated  to  any  other  adjudicature,  then  all  these 
attempts — ^the  great  one  of  John  Brown,  who  made,  as  Emer- 
son said,  "the  gallows  as  glorious  as  the  cross,"  all  the  lesser 
ones  that  worked  toward  the  end  of  the  abolition  of  human 
slavery  were  right  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Did  such  attempts  as  these  further  that  end?  In  answer 
to  that,  let  it  be  remembered  that  no  great  reform  was  ever 
brought  about  without  the  aid  of  the  people,  the  masses,  and 
the  masses  are  moved  not  by  intellect  but  by  enthusiasm,  they 
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cannot  be  reasoned  with,  they  must  be  made  to  feel.  And  it 
was  because  John  Brown's  conduct,  however  unwise  it  seemed 
to  the  calculating  mind  of  the  casuist,  made  the  people  to  the 
core  of  their  beings  feel  that  his  soul  marched  on  through  the 
years.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  pick  flaws  in  the  enthusiast's 
methods,  to  point  out  the  lack  of  logic  even  and  question  their 
usefulness,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  these  little  sparks 
of  enthusiasm  in  this  and  other  localities  that  finally  kindled 
the  devouring  flame  of  a  civil  war  that  left  our  country  free. 


I 


FROM  WASHINGTON  TO  BULL  RUN  AND  BACK 

AGAIN. 

By  Lieutenant  H.  B.  Jackson. 
2nd  Wis.  Infantry. 

Read  April  6,  1910. 

THE  first  real  battle  of  the  Great  War  came  as  a  shock 
to  the  people  and  stirred  the  country  from  center  to  cir- 
cumference as  no  later  engagement  ever  did.  Moreover 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  in  dramatic  incident  and  tragic  ter- 
mination, was  unique,  and  so  altogether,  it  has  taken  a  promi- 
nent place  in  our  military  history.  The  writer's  purpose  now 
is  to  take  you  from  Washington  to  Bull  Run  and  back  again, 
within  a  half  hour.  The  distance  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
battle  field  is  about  thirty  miles. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  21st  day  of  July,  1861.  On 
the  8th  (thirteen  days  before),  the  raw  and  comparatively  un- 
drilled  Federal  troops  destined  for  the  conflict,  were  camping 
in  and  around  Washington,  on  either  side  of  the  Potomac. 
They  had  been  organized,  it  is  true,  into  five  divisions ;  all  to 
be  commanded  by  General  McDowell.  The  first  division,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Tyler,  consisted  of  four  brigades ; 
the  second,  under  Greneral  Hunter,  of  two;  the  third,  under 
General  Heintzelman,  of  three;  the  fourth,  under  General 
Runyon,  as  a  reserve,  of  seven  New  Jersey  regiments ;  the  fifth 
division,  under  Col.  Miles,  of  two  brigades. 

The  writer  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Second  Wisconsin  In- 
fantry, a  part  of  the  third  brigade  of  Tyler's  Division,  com- 
manded by  W.  T.  Sherman,  then  acting  brigadier  general. 

While  this  army,  before  the  order  to  advance,  had  been 
organized  into  divisions  and  brigades,  each  having  its  own 
commander,  such  organization  was  only  on  paper.    The  regi- 
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ments  composing  the  diflferent  brigades  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
scattered  hither  and  yon,  and  had  not  been  assembled  in 
actual  brigades  before  the  advance  began. 

The  third  brigade,  with  which  we  are  more  particularly 
concerned,  included  the  Second  Wisconsin  Infantry  (which 
afterwards  became  a  part  of  another,  which  achieved  the  name 
of  "The  Iron  Brigade"),  came  together  for  the  first  time,  and 
had  its  first  brigade  drill  on  July  11th,  and  two  days  later  had 
marching  orders.  With  knapsacks  packed,  and  three  days' 
cooked  rations  in  haversacks,  on  July  16th,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  this  brigade  started  from  Camp  Peck,  a  few 
miles  from  Washington  just  south  of  the  Potomac. 

The  brigade  marched,  without  knowing  where  we  were 
going — ^just  marching  under  orders,  following  file  leaders;  yet 
having  a  dim  perception,  amounting  to  almost  conviction,  that 
we  were  going  somewhere  to  meet  the  enemy,  wipe  them  out, 
and  then  "on  to  Richmond." 

The  first  day  was  hard  on  the  men,  they  were  un- 
used to  marching,  and  the  weather  was  hot.  After  passing 
many  deserted  farms  we  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day 
at  Vienna,  a  small  village  about  twelve  miles  west  from  Wash- 
ington. Besides  our  brigade,  other  forces  were  concentrated  at 
that  village,  making  a  total  strength  at  that  point  of  fully 
12,000,  the  remainder  of  the  army  was  not  far  away 
advancing  on  other  roads  in  the  same  general  direction  toward 
Centerville. 

Our  twelve  thousand  were  bunched  for  the  night's 
bivouac  quite  compactly  in  columns  of  regimental  lines,  and 
lay  down  on  the  grass  under  heaven's  high  dome  illuminated 
by  as  bright  a  moon  as  ever  shone. 

Every  soldier  had  in  his  haversack  cooked  rations  of  bread 
and  meat,  and  upon  halting  and  stacking  arms,  every 
man  stretched  himself  on  the  ground,  munched  his  rations,  and 
went  to  sleep  without  ceremony  or  delay. 

With  your  permission  I  would  like  to  sketch  a  picture  of 
that  "first  night  out,"  as  it  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  mem- 
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ory.  Soon  after  midnight  I  awoke  with  a  strange  sensation — 
due  to  being  a  raw  recruit,  a  part  of  a  great  army,  advancing 
through  an  unknown  country,  to  meet  an  unknown  foe.  Aris- 
ing to  a  sitting  posture  the  raw  recruit  glanced  about  and 
noted  critically  the  situation.  There  was  the  moon  at  the  ze- 
nith in  full  splendor.  Of  the  12,000  soldiers,  apparently  not 
another  soul  was  awake.  The  silence  was  impressive.  What 
thoughts  flitted  through  the  boy's  mind  out  there  on  the  sacred 
soil  of  old  Virginia,  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  surrounded 
by  scenes  and  circumstances  so  new  and  strange,  I  leave  to 
your  imagination. 

The  boy  lay  down  with  the  12,000  youthful  sleepers  until 
the  blare  of  a  bugle  awoke  the  whole  army  at  3 :00  in  the  morn- 
ing. They  ate  again  from  haversacks,  folded  blankets  strapped 
on  the  knapsacks,  and  were  ready  for  the  start.  Yet  history 
must  record  that  it  was  nearly  6:00  o'clock  before  the  army 
got  under  way,  so  true  is  it  that  "large  bodies  move  slowly." 

From  Vienna  we  marched  to  Germantown,  about  eight 
miles  on  the  way  to  Bull  Run.  Owing  to  obstructions,  such 
as  fallen  trees,  and  the  like,  with  which  the  enemy  had  blocked 
the  way,  we  did  not  arrive  until  2 :30  p.m.  Here  at  German- 
town,  were  found  quite  pretentious  earth-works  bearing  marks 
of  recent  occupation  and  hasty  abandonment,  such  as  smould- 
ering fires,  and  partially  cooked  food,  all  telling  plainly  that 
the  enemy  were  falling  back. 

We  planted  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  on  their  deserted  earth- 
works, cheered  a  bloodless  victory,  and,  resting  awhile,  pro- 
ceeded a  few  miles  further  and  bivouacked  for  the  second  night. 

Here  an  amusing  episode  recurs  to  memory  after  the  in- 
tervention of  all  these  years. 

Accompanying  the  army  were  many  civilians,  a  condition 
not  permitted  later.  These  civilians  included  men  who  would 
readily  admit  that  they  were  eminent  citizens,  members  of 
Congress,  newspaper  correspondents,  etc.  Some  were  going 
along  with  the  army  "just  for  fun,"  others  had  a  pretense  of 
business. 
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The  night  had  passed  quietly  until  about  3KX)  o'clock 
when  there  was  heard  the  trampling  of  many  horses,  as  though 
a  cavalry  force  were  thundering  down  in  a  deadly  charge. 

The  noise  awakened  the  army.  To  complete  the  din,  the 
long  roll  sounded  the  signal  for  every  man  to  fall  in.  Seizing 
his  gun  from  where  he  had  stacked  it,  every  man  took  his 
place  in  line.  It  is  the  conduct  of  these  civilians  that  furnishes 
the  amusing  incident.  When  the  clatter  began  some  of  them 
were  sleeping  on  the  ground  near  the  writer.  They  were  un- 
der no  obligations  to  be  brave  as  soldiers  were.  Self-preser- 
vation was  the  law  that  appealed  to  them  and  produced  a 
vigorous  scramble  for  life.  Each  soul  possessed  a  single 
thought  which  was  "to  climb  a  tree"  in  double  quick.  While 
climbing  they  believed  the  cavalry  charge  was  upon  them 
which  stimulated  haste.  Scarcely  had  they  reached  their 
coveted  positions  at  the  top  of  the  trees,  when  it  was  known 
that  the  commotion  was  only  the  stampede  of  friendly  horses 
engaged  in  the  pastime  of  running  away.  Sheepishly  these 
civilians  came  off  their  perch,  amidst  laughter  and  jeers,  not 
enjoyed  so  much  by  them  as  others. 

Quiet  was  again  restored,  guns  restacked,  the  newspaper 
man  and  congressmen,  and  the  army  slept  till  mom. 

March  was  resumed  at  7 :30  and  at  about  10  KX)  o'clock  our 
brigade  arrived  before  Centerville.  Here  we  came  in 
sight  of  earthworks  formidable  in  appearance,  but  in  ap- 
pearance only.  These  were  on  the  brow  of  the  quite 
imposing  hill  which  sloped  toward  us  from  Centerville, 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  spot 
where  we  were  halting.  They  had  been  abandoned 
to  be  occupied  by  our  division.  Centerville,  a  modest  little 
hamlet,  stands  at  the  summit  of  this  hill,  back  of  the  earth- 
works just  referred  to.  We  remained  at  the  halting  place  until 
summoned  by  the  stirring  events  of  the  afternoon,  which  was 
not  to  pass  without  considerable  loss  of  life  to  both  armies,  al- 
though three  days  intervened  before  the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
This  was  the  18th  day  of  July. 
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I  am  not  attempting  to  give  a  history  of  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run;  this  is  for  abler  pens,  and  the  literature  of  the  War, 
it  is  rather  my  purpose  to  have  you  understand  the  con- 
dition of  our  army,  at  and  before  the  time  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  of  what  the  troops  did  and  suffered  during  the 
days  immediately  preceding  the  battle,  in  order  that  those  who 
have  been  inclined  to  criticise  those  troops,  because  they  re- 
tired from  the  field  on  which  they  had  fought  so  bravely,  may 
come  to  see  that  what  some  have  charged  to  want  of  pluck, 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  absolute  exhaustion  of 
the  human  endurance  these  men  possessed. 

Our  brigade  tarried  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  quietly  resting 
tmder  the  shade  of  bush  and  tree,  as  best  it  could,  from  10 
a.m.  until  nearly  noon.  In  the  meantime  a  brigade  of  our 
army,  with  a  battery  of  artillery,  had  passed  to  and  beyond 
Centerville,  along  Warrenton  turn-pike,  which  leads  directly 
west  to  the  battle  field  of  Bull  Run.  Just  beyond  Centerville^ 
but  out  of  our  sight  on  account  of  the  intervening  hills  and 
earthworks,  the  advanced  forces  marched  obliquely  to  the  left, 
taking  a  road  diverging  from  Warrenton  turn-pike,  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward 
Manassas  Junction,  through  a  country  quite  densely  wooded. 
They  advanced  on  this  road  or  narrow  lane  until  they  came  to 
a  small  stream,  known  as  Bull  Run. 

Here  they  had  encountered  a  confederate  force  of  con- 
siderable strength  and  a  rapid  interchange  of  volleys  ensued 
until  four  o'clock.  When  the  booming  of  cannon  first  broke 
upon  our  ears  as  we  lay  in  the  valley,  telling  plainer  than 
words  that  a  conflict  was  on,  every  man  became  alert. 

The  firing  continued.  We  have  read  in  story  books  of 
the  foaming  steed  ridden  in  hot  haste,  bearing  a  rider  with 
message  of  great  moment,  etc.  Now  this  veritable  foaming 
steed  appeared,  and  bore  his  rider  to  where  our  brigade  was 
halted  and  up  to  the  tree  where  Sherman  sat. 

After  a  short  parley  with  the  rider.  General  Sherman 
issued  orders   to  fall  in,  and  our  brigade  ascended  the  hill, 
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passed  through  Centerville  and  then  down  the  road  taken  by 
the  preceding  forces,  going  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  at  double  quick.  Before  we  had  gone  far,  more  impressive 
evidence  than  the  noise  of  cannon  told  us  that  we  were  indeed 
nearing  the  scene  of  real  conflict,  for  out  from  the  woods,  and 
slowly  to  the  rear,  was  borne  many  a  wounded  and  dying 
soldier. 

Still  pushing  on  we  arrived  at  the  spot  where  our  artillery 
was  engaged.  Our  brigade  moved  by  its  right  flank  into  the 
woods  and  there  took  a  position  in  line  at  right  angles  with 
the  road  over  which  we  marched,  with  orders  to  support  the 
artillery. 

This  engagement,  known  as  the  "Battle  of  Blackburn's 
Ford,"  was,  after  our  arrival,  for  the  most  part  a  duel  of  artil- 
lery, carried  on  at  so  great  a  distance  between  the  contending 
forces  in  the  woods,  that  no  enemy  could  be  seen  by  either 
side.  While  thus  in  line,  we  had  abundant  opportunity  to 
speculate  upon  probabilities  and  to  observe  the  movements  of 
rifled  cannon  shot  fired  from  a  distance. 

The  artillery  firing  at  our  forces  was  perhaps  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  To  cover  that  distance  it  was  necessary  to  ele- 
vate the  pieces  so  that  the  projectile  would  describe  an  elliptic, 
rather  than  a  straight  line.  These  rifled  cannon  shot,  were 
constantly  heard  screeching  through  the  air  as  they  plunged 
in  our  direction.  Sometimes  they  would  strike  a  tree  and  land 
in  an  unexpected  place.  At  other  times  they  would  come 
whizzing  on  without  interruption  to  their  destination,  striking 
down  a  man  here  and  there  as  if  by  chance.  While  standing 
thus,  I  well  remember,  my  attention  was  absorbed  in 
listening  to  individual  cannon  shot,  that  is,  to  the  whizzing 
noise  they  made  in  the  air,  rather  than  to  the  report  of  the 
guns.  The  danger  contemplated  was  not  that  from  the  general 
crash  or  volley,  but  rather  from  the  individual  cannon  shot 
whose  wild  whistle  in  the  air  would  from  time  to  time  attract 
attention.  All  along  the  line  the  troops  appeared  to  be  listen- 
ing and  looking  intently.  For  my  part  I  could  hear  the  whiz- 
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zing  noise  in  the  air  plainly  enough  in  many  cases  to  decide 
where  the  bolt  was  likely  to  fall,  whether  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left.  But  in  one  instance  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  where  that  particular  shot 
was  going  to  strike.  I  was  seized  with  an  impression  that  my 
time  had  come  and  involuntarily  threw  myself  upon  the 
ground.  Getting  up  a  moment  later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
shot  had  burrowed  only  a  few  feet  behind  me,  and  I  have  al- 
ways believed  that  if  I  had  remained  standing  that  shot  would 
have  effectually  done  the  work  for  me.  Some  of  the  soldiers 
with  better  eyes  asserted  they  could  see  the  balls,  but  I  could 
not.  This  experience  lasted  until  about  4KX)  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  cannonading  gradually  lessened  and 
finally  ceased  after  considerable  loss  had  been  sustained  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Then  our  brigade  counter-marched  to- 
ward Centerville  by  the  same  road  we  come  on,  till  it  inter- 
sected the  turn-pike.  Then  taking  the  turn-pike  we  marched 
westward  about  a  mile  toward  what  was  to  be  the  battlefield 
of  Bull  Run,  and  took  our  position  on  an  eminence  to  camp  for 
the  night.  The  experiences  of  the  men  were  identical  in  this, 
that  the  fatigue  which  comes  from  mere  exposure  to  imminent 
danger  continuously  for  hours,  especially  when  the  troops  so 
exposed  are  not  actively  engaged,  is  far  more  exhausting  than 
physical  exertion.  All  agreed  after  reaching  camp  in  feeling 
complete  fatigue. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  still  two  days  in  the  future. 
Yet  a  considerable  tax,  as  you  see,  had  been  put  upon  the 
endurance  of  raw  and  inexperienced  troops,  although  they 
had  only  been  engaged  in  getting  into  position  for  the  en- 
suing battule.  There  was  to  be  no  rest  for  the  army  the  coming 
night.  It  was  about  sun  down  when  we  went  into  camp.  Near 
by  was  a  meadow  dotted  with  newly  made  hay-cocks,  which 
were  picked  up  by  the  men  as  if  there  had  been  but  one  in- 
stead of  a  thousand  and  carried  into  camp.  It  was  a  sight  to 
see  those  acres  of  hay -cocks  disappear.  The  boys  wanted  the 
hay  for  beds  and  they  got  it  in  one  trip. 
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Soon  after  sun  down  the  commissary  wagons  came  in 
view,  and  were  very  welcome,  for  they  bore  the  precious 
freight  of  coffee  and  much  needed  rations. 

Immediately  the  rails  from  neighboring  fences  were 
brought  in,  fires  kindled,  and  coffee  put  to  boil.  The  air 
was  soon  filled  with  delicious  aroma,  but  the  sadness  of  it  all  is 
that  this  coffee  was  never  to  cheer  the  tired  soldiers.  Just  as 
the  pot  had  fairly  boiled  a  malicious  force  of  sneaking  con- 
federates who  had  crawled  up  stealthily  in  the  bushes, 
discharged  several  volleys  over  camp,  luckily  with  too 
high  aim. 

The  cry  went  up ;  "Put  out  the  fires !  Put  out  the  fires  !** 
It  was  a  fearful  sacrifice  and  the  precious  coffee  was  wholly 
lost.  Then  in  darkness  the  long  roll  beat  to  arms,  the  tired 
troops  fell  in  line,  while  skirmishers  went  out  in  fruitless  en- 
deavor to  find  what  forces  had  been  shooting  at  us.  After  they 
had  fired  their  vicious  volleys  the  confederates  stole  away  un- 
seen, leaving  the  troops  in  a  condition  quite  forlorn,  not  know- 
ing what  would  come  next.  Weary  and  worn  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, they  stood  in  the  darkness  and  rain  as  marks  to  be 
shot  at  by  a  hidden  foe,  or  as  one  of  my  comrades  said  at  the 
time,  "To  be  shot  at  for  $13  a  month  with  no  chance  to  return 
the  fire."  One  can  imagine  this  little  tableau  vivant,  or  enough 
of  it,  and  to  see  that  the  night  was  no  picnic. 

To  cap  the  climax  of  discomfort,  as  darkness  settled  down 
it  began  to  rain.  The  hay  which  had  promised  so  much 
for  our  comfort  was  thoroughly  wet. 

•Through  the  long,  rainy  night  there  was  plenty  of  hunger, 
but  no  slumber,  for  it  was  passed  in  watchful  expectation  of 
another  attack.  Everything  however  has  an  ending,  so  did 
that  night.  With  the  morning  came  sunshine,  and  such  cheer 
as  men  in  their  condition  could  muster. 

The  day  was  spent  in  getting  dry,  being  fed  and  rested. 
At  sundown  the  customary  dress  parade  was  held  in  fairly 
good  form,  considering  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  usual 
promulgation  of  orders. 
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Among  other  orders  read  that  evening,  was  one  directing 
the  writer  to  report  immediately  at  brigade  headquarters, 
where  he  had  been  assigned  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  General 
Sherman. 

This  order  took  the  writer  from  his  regiment  and  he  was 
provided  with  a  horse  and  equipments,  and  became  established 
at  brigade  headquarters. 

The  next  day  Saturday,  July  20th,  was  "the  day  before  the 
battle"  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  The  plan  on  our  side 
which  contemplated  an  attack,  had  been  most  fully  matured  at 
a  council  of  all  the  commanders,  including  our  brigadier  gen- 
eral. The  precise  work  of  each  commander  had  been  mapped 
out.  If  you  are  curious  to  know  the  details  of  these  plans, 
you  may  read  them  at  your  leisure  for  they  have  become 
history. 

On  this  20th  day  of  July  every  man  in  the  army  once  again 
filled  his  haversack  and  at  the  early  hour  of  2 :00  o'clock  Sun- 
day morning,  July  21st,  the  entire  conbative  force  took  up  the 
march  toward  Bull  Run  by  divers  routes  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent divisions. 

From  that  early  hour  the  troops  were  destined  not  to  rest 
again  until  they  had  passed  through  the  bloody  battle,  achieved 
a  great  victory  over  a  superior  force,  and  then  later  on,  by  the 
arrival  of  Johnston's  fresh  army,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
a  field  they  had  fairly  won,  and  retreat  the  succeeding  night 
the  entire  distance  from  Bull  Run  to  Washington.  But  we 
must  not  anticipate. 

General  Tyler's  division  of  which  our  brigade  was  a  part, 
was  on  the  the  right  of  the  army.  The  duty  assigned  to  the 
writer  by  General  Sherman  was  to  care  for  all  the  vehicles  be- 
longing to  the  regiments  of  our  brigade  and  organize  them  into 
a  single  train. 

Just  before  the  advance  there  was  imparted  to  me  as 
much  of  the  plan  of  battle  as  it  was  thought  necessary  for  me 
to  know  in  order  to  govern  my  actions.  I  was  directed  to 
keep  the  train  where  it  was,  at  the  camp,  until  the  combative 
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force  of  the  army  had  passed  that  point,  and  then  to  fall  in 
with  the  other  trains  at  the  first  opportunity  and  advance 
toward  Bull  Run  until  a  certain  blacksmith  shop,  which  was 
about  a  half  a  mile  east  of  Cub  Run,  had  been  reached;  to  post 
the  train  there  and  immediately  report  in  person  to  the  general 
wherever  he  could  be  found  at  the  front. 

In  giving  these  instructions  he  said,  "You  will  hear  plenty 
of  cannonading  immediately  in  front.  Pay  no  attention  to  it, 
for  this  will  only  be  a  feint;  the  real  attack  will  be  in  another 
quarter." 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  Hunter's  and  Heintzelman's 
divisions  turned  to  the  right  from  Warrenton  turn-pike  at 
the  old  blacksmith  shop  just  mentioned,  taking  a  road  which 
led  northerly  and  nearly  parallel  with  Bull  Run,  east  of  the 
stream,  and  proceeded  in  that  direction  far  enough  to  reach  a 
point  where  no  rebel  forces  were  present  to  interfere  with 
their  crossing;  and  how,  when  they  had  arrived  there,  at  an 
hour  much  later  than  had  been  planned,  that  is  to  say,  about 
noon  instead  of  early  morning,  these  troops  under  General 
Hunter,  taking  only  a  few  moments  to  refresh  themselves, 
passed  over  to  the  west  side  of  Bull  Run,  and  pushed  down  up- 
on the  enemy,  who  all  this  time  had  been  entertained  by  the 
furious  cannonading  directly  in  their  front,  east  of  the  Stone 
Bridge,  where  Sherman's  Brigade  waited  for  the  time  to  come 
to  cross  over. 

Hunter's  force  attacked  the  enemy's  left  flank  with  vigor 
and  later  was  joined  by  Heintzelman,  when  they  drove 
the  confederate  forces  down  the  west  bank  of  Bull  Run,  past 
the  point  where  Tyler's  division,  including  our  brigade,  was 
waiting,  thus  giving  them  the  expected  opportunity  to  pass 
over  and  join  in  the  general  attack,  which  was  gallantly  made 
with  a  rush. 

While  Hunter's  movement  was  being  executed,  as  has 
been  told,  the  writer  had  abundant  time  to  obey  instructions 
and  post  his  train  as  directed,  and  then  to  ride  down  amid  the 
smoke  and  roar  of  artillery,  according  to  directions,  until  he 
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reached  the  spot  where  a  thirty  pounder,  attached  to  Carlisle's 
Battery,  was  posted  on  the  turn-pike,  with  Ayre's  Battery 
somewhat  in  the  rear.  A  little  to  the  right  of  this  gun  he 
found  General  Sherman  with  his  brigade  in  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  turn-pike  in  a  dense  wood  on  the  easterly  side  of  Bull 
Run.  There  Sherman  remained  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
Hunter  and  Heintzelman.  At  the  proper  time  Sherman's  bri- 
gade crossed  over  and  became  actively  engaged,  and  met  their 
full  share  of  the  fearful  loss  of  the  day,  and  did  their  full  share 
of  the  work  resulting  in  driving  the  over  confident  con- 
federates from  the  stronghold  they  had  taken  and  determined 
to  keep  at  all  hazards. 

Up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  everything  went  our 
way,  and  indicated  a  complete  victory  for  the  Union  Arms.  In- 
deed at  that  time  a  great  victory  had  been  won. 

Then  it  was  that  a  genuinely  dramatic  incident  occurred. 
General  McDowell  came  riding  along  the  line,  joyously  swing- 
ing his  hat  aloft,  responding  to  the  cheers  of  the  soldiers  on 
every  hand.  As  he  came  near  our  position  he  drew  rein  to 
exchange  salutes  with  General  Sherman,  and  with  a  cheerful 
voice  and  mein,  he  directed  him  "to  join  in  the  general  pur- 
suit," and  rode  away. 

How  well  I  remember  the  proud  bearing  of  McDowell. 
His  every  action  told,  more  plainly  than  any  words,  that  he 
then  believed  himself  a  victorious  captain  whose  brow  was 
wreathed  with  laurels  of  success.  But  alas,  too  soon  he 
learned  that  the  fates  of  war  are  fickle. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  intervened  after  Mc- 
Dowell departed  before  he  came  again  our  way.  A  fearful 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream  during  those 
moments.  The  transformation  was  forlorn  and  complete.  We 
need  not  discuss  here  the  causes  that  led  up  to,  and  made 
necessary  the  retreat  of  which  an  account  follows.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  soon  after  McDowell  rode  away,  a  large  force  of 
rebel  troops  from  Johnston's  army  arrived  fresh  on  the  field, 
just  in  time  to  turn  our  glorious  victory  into  black  defeat. 
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Within  that  twenty  minutes  the  Union  army  saw  itself 
confronted  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  and  formidable  army,  saw 
that  the  battle  just  successfully  finished  must  be  fought  anew, 
if  the  field  was  to  be  held,  and  recognized  the  fact,  as  fact  it 
was,  that  the  limit  of  human  endurance  had  been  fully  reached 
and  that  they  were  actually  incapable  of  another  fight.  There- 
upon the  whole  army  began  as  it  were,  upon  their  own  motion, 
and  as  it  would  seem  without  orders  to  fall  slowly  to  the  rear, 
and  thus  reluctantly  leave  their  hard  fought  field.  Not  indeed 
because  of  the  troops  they  had  been  fighting  all  day  and  had 
fairly  whipped,  not  because  their  valor  had  departed,  but  be- 
cause their  power  to  endure  had  been  exhausted. 

When  General  McDowell  returned,  it  was  as  clearly 
certain  that  the  day  had  been  lost,  as  that  a  few  minutes 
earlier  victory  had  been  shouted  by  all  hands.  No  one 
more  keenly  realized  this  than  McDowell  himself.  If  it 
dazed  and  blunted  his  faculties  for  the  moment,  who  shall 
wonder  and  who  shall  blame?  It  seemed  that  General  Sher- 
man expected  some  decisive  movement  to  be  ordered  by  the 
commanding  general  for  he  inquired  of  him,  "What  is  to  be 
done?" 

To  this  General  McDowell  replied,  "Wait  awhile,"  and 
rode  away,  looking  for  all  the  world  the  picture  of  despair. 

In  reading  the  memoirs  of  General  Sherman  you  will  see 
no  mention  of  this  meeting  between  himself  and  General  Mc- 
Dowell at  the  very  turn  and  crisis  of  the  battle.  But  the 
writer  has  excellent  reason  for  remembering  it  well  because 
it  was  followed  by  an  incident  of  peculiar  interest  to  himself. 

After  "Waiting  a  while,"  in  obedience  to  McDowell's 
command,  and  seeing  the  whole  army  moving  to  the 
rear,  the  writer  ventured  to  ask  General  Sherman  what 
should  be  done  with  the  train  in  the  rear  for  which  I  was  re- 
sponsible. This  inquiry  was  deemed  proper,  seeing  that  the 
entire  army  was  giving  up  the  field.  And  yet  its  propriety 
was    immediately    doubted,    for    General    Sherman,    looking 
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squarely  in  the  face  of  the  writer,  in  a  voice  that  was  stern  if 
not  savage,  said ;  "I  give  you  no  orders  at  all,  sir." 

This  at  the  time  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  when  he  had 
orders  he  would  let  it  be  known  without  being  asked.  But 
later  on  the  writer  was  informed  by  General  Sherman  what 
was  really  in  his  mind.  He  himself  had  received  no  orders 
from  the  commanding  general,  therefore  he  declined  to 
give  any  orders.  He  had  been  told  to  "wait  awhile,"  and  was 
doing  it. 

The  writer  seeing  that  the  army  was  in  actual  retreat 
spurred  away  without  orders  to  where  his  train  was  posted 
just  east  of  Bull  Rtm.  Here  indeed  was  pandemonium  reign- 
ing supreme.  Whenever  there  is  a  panic  in  an  army  it  is 
generally  in  the  rear  rather  than  in  front,  and  here  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule.  There  was  no  panic  at  the  front  at  Bull 
Run,  but  at  the  rear  the  quarter-masters  of  the  several  regi- 
ments composing  our  brigade  at  least,  were  found  in  a  state 
of  extreme  excitement  as  though  expecting  momentarily  to  be 
gobbled  up  by  the  notorious  Black  Horse  Cavalry,  which  by 
the  way  existed  only  in  imagination.  The  riders  they  saw 
galloping  in  all  directions,  were  none  other  than  our  cavalry, 
and  no  doubt  in  some  instances,  our  own  mounted  officers 
going  to  the  rear.  It  was  a  white  horse  that  carried  the 
writer  to  the  rear,  otherwise — ^perhaps  he  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  Black  Horse  Cavalryman  and  not  permitted  to 
approach. 

When  he  arrived  the  quarter-masters  were  not  slow  in 
condemnation  of  what  they  regarded  inexcusable  negligence, 
in  not  having  previously  moved  the  train  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Steps  were  taken  to  allay  their  needless  fears  by  assuring  them 
there  was  not  a  rebel  in  sight,  and  that  our  entire  army 
would  have  to  be  slaughtered  or  captured  before  any  danger 
could  come  to  them,  a  ceremony  that  would  consume  much 
more  time  than  would  be  required  to  make  a  safe  retreat.  At 
first  they  seemed  satisfied  with  such  assurance,  agreeing  to 
help  take  the  train  toward  Washington  in  an  orderly  way. 
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Had  they   held   to  that   purpose  there   would  have   been  no 
trouble  in  doing  so. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Panic  took  full  sway  among 
these  people  who  had  not  been  on  the  field.  The  brigade  train 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  so  it  was  impossible  to 
personally  supervise  the  whole  of  it.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  no  one  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
orderly  retreat  of  the  wagons.  A  start  to  the  rear  was  begun 
on  a  decent  walk  but  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  the 
drivers  had  pushed  their  teams  to  a  trot,  and  others  to  a 
gallop. 

Then  it  was  that  the  soldiers  who  were  there  to  guard 
the  train  found  it  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  teams,  and 
early  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  their  duty  to  ride,  and 
so  mounted  the  wagons.  To  make  room  for  himself  a  man 
would  roll  a  barrel  of  vinegar  out  of  the  back  end  of  the  wagon 
to  be  run  over  by  the  next,  which  would  be  overturned.  What 
with  barrels  of  vinegar  and  molasses,  boxes  of  crackers,  bags 
of  oats,  and  other  such  stores  thus  thrown  out,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  road  was  literally  paved  with  these  things.  When  a 
wagon  was  overturned  it  afforded  an  excellent  excuse  for  cut- 
ting loose  the  horses  and  riding  away,  and  the  drivers  were  not 
slow  in  doing  this.  The  road  was  thus  blockaded  by  abandoned 
wagons. 

Within  a  short  time  the  brigade  train  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  had  destroyed  itself.  The  occupation  of  the  writer 
so  far  as  the  train  was  concerned  was  therefore  gone,  and  he 
turned  and  rode  to  the  front  slowly  against  the  retreating  tor- 
rent. 

In  passing  through  the  retiring  crowds,  made  up  in  part 
of  civilians  as  well  as  soldiers,  many  sights  and  scenes  worth 
telling  were  observed  but  are  omitted  for  want  of  time. 

Darkness  was  now  setting  in,  when  however,  many  of 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle  were  met  and 
recognized. 
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What  had  been  the  army,  was  the  army  no  longer.  It 
was  a  mere  4th  of  July  crowd,  a  World's  Fair  crowd  on  a 
Chicago  Day,  wholly  without  organization.  The  whole  road- 
way was  compactly  filled  from  side  to  side  with  one  solid 
mass,  which  within  a  rod  or  two,  might  have  among  its  mem- 
bers the  representatives  of  many  regiments.  In  such  a  crowd 
as  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  writer  met  the  orderly 
sergeant  of  his  own  company.  He  was  uninjured,  and  carry- 
ing his  gun. 

His  worn  out  condition  was  recognized  and  he  was  put 
in  the  saddle.  We  agreed  not  to  part,  as  the  writer  now  re- 
solved to  turn  about  and  go  along  with  him  and  the  rest  to 
the  rear,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  horse.  Unfortunately  for 
the  orderly,  but  luckily  for  another,  we  presently  came  up- 
on a  corporal  of  our  company  who  had  been  shot  through  the 
leg,  limping  along  with  many  others  in  similar  condition.  The 
corporal  had  lost  his  gun,  but  showed  no  other  evidence  of 
demoralization.  The  sergeant  upon  request  gave  up  the  horse 
to  the  wounded  corporal.  They  compromised,  the  corporal 
taking  the  sergeant's  gun  and  the  horse,  and  we  moved  on  to- 
gether. 

As  the  crowd  advanced  along  the  road  the  most  important 
matter  was  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  So  whenever  and  where- 
ever  a  well  was  found,  it  became  the  nucleus  for  a  contending 
crowd,  like  boys  surrounding  the  ticket  wagon  of  a  circus,  but 
to  a  vaster  extent,  more  like  swarming  bees  bunched  upon  an 
overhanging  limb. 

The  trend  was  ever  toward  Washington.  The  night  grew 
darker.  Now  and  then  one  would  hear  a  cry  out  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  number  and  name  of  a  regiment,  as  for  instance, 
"13th  New  York."  If  a  man  of  that  regiment  was  within  hear- 
ing he  would  respond  "13th  New  York."  Comrades  would 
thus  come  together  but  to  be  soon  parted.  So  in  the  case  of 
the  writer.  Having  resolved  to  stay  by  his  comrades  and 
horse,  he  soon  found  that  all  had  disappeared  and  he  was  alone 
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in  the  struggling  crowd.  Considering  that  he  had  been 
mounted  all  day,  his  condition  was  so  much  better  than  the 
mass  around  him  that  he  had  no  cause  to  complain. 

On  and  on  we  kept  tramping  the  weary  way  to  Washing- 
ton. Sometimes  struggling  for  a  drink  by  the  wayside  well 
but  not  daring  to  rest  for  a  moment ;  because  to  sit  down  even 
for  a  single  instant  was  to  sleep,  and  to  sleep  at  that  time 
meant  capture. 

Past  midnight  the  rain  began  to  pour.  This  was  not  so 
much  a  misfortune  as  a  discomfort.  It  is  even  possible  that 
the  drenching  rain  cooled  the  fevered  soldiers  and  in  that  way 
was  beneficial.  Knowing  how  dusty  and  how  besmeared  they 
were  before,  one  can  imagine  the  appearance  presented  after 
the  rain.  The  rain  had  said  to  the  dust,  "I  am  on  to  you,  your 
name  is  Mud !" 

Time  went  on  while  this  motley  retreat  continued  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  writer  met  for  the 
first  time  the  captain  of  his  company,  Captain  Bouck  of  Com- 
pany E,  2nd  Wisconsin  Infantry,  son  of  Ex-Governor  Bouck 
of  New  York,  ex- Attorney  General  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  lawyer 
of  high  standing  and  ability.  We  were  old  friends;  he  was 
lame,  foot -sore,  weary,  and  nearly  exhausted,  but  trudg- 
ing on  toward  Washington  the  same  as  the  writer.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  in  a  mechanical  way,  we  clasped, 
but  neither  spoke  a  word.  Thus  we.  went  on  together 
for  a  short  time,  only  to  separate,  as  in  many  cases  before. 
Can  you  see  the  picture?  It  is  like  ten  thousand  others  on  the 
weary  way. 

Soon  thereafter  several  soldiers  were  seen  coming  from  a 
farm  house  where  they  got  coffee  and  corn-cakes.  The  writer 
made  his  way  to  the  house  and  while  there  made  a  bargain 
with  the  farmer  to  hitch  up  his  horse  and  carry  him  and  three 
others  into  Washington  four  or  five  miles  distant.  This  was 
a  happy  thought,  but  not  to  be  realized.  Rosinante  was 
tackled  to  a  farm  wagon  with  two  boards  for  seats  stretched 
from  side  to  side  of  the  wagon  box. 
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We  finally  got  aboard  and  started.  It  was  daylight  and 
Monday  morning.  Scarcely  had  we  gone  a  mile  when  we  dis- 
covered moving  along  with  the  rest,  a  lieutenant  of  my  regi- 
ment who  had  been  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  his  left 
shoulder.  The  picture  of  this  soldier  was  the  picture  of  death. 
He  had  every  appearance  of  a  moving  corpse.  Nothing  in- 
dicated that  he  was  alive  except  that  he  was  moving.  He  was 
scarcely  alive.  Automatically  he  kept  on  going.  The  writer 
spoke  to  him  to  arouse  attention,  but  he  did  not  hear.  Finally 
to  make  certain  of  his  identity  the  writer  jumped  from  the 
wagon,  shook  him  up,  and  told  him  his  name  and  insisted  that 
he  should  take  the  vacant  seat  in  the  wagon.  Mechanically  he 
obeyed  and  we  started  along,  the  writer  hanging  on  to  the  end 
board  of  the  wagon  box. 

So  we  went  to  Washington. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Long  Bridge, 
by  which  you  cross  over  to  the  capital. 

There  fires  had  been  built,  large  caldrons  of  pork  and 
coffee  were  boiling,  hard-tack  was  abundant,  and  the  soldiers 
having  been  fed,  were  lying  on  the  gpround  in  the  midst  of  a 
pelting  rain,  sleeping  like  infants  on  a  mother's  breast. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  lieutenant,  for  his  case  is  typical 
of  a  thousand  others. 

Sheds  had  been  thrown  up  for  the  wounded,  and  all  the 
surgeons,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  that  Washington  and  the 
neighboring  cities  could  supply,  were  on  hand  to  dress  the 
wounded,  and  treat  the  sick  as  best  as  they  could.  The  lieu- 
tenant was  taken  to  one  of  these  sheds  and  supplied  with 
coffee,  hard-tack  and  salt  pork,  of  which  he  partook  sparingly, 
and  then  he  was  turned  over  to  a  young  surgeon  who  probed 
and  dressed  his  wound,  and  laid  him  away  to  sleep.  The  writer 
did  not  see  him  again  for  several  days,  and  when  we  next  met 
he  declared  upon  his  honor  that  he  did  not  remember  meeting 
me  at  all,  nor  know  how  he  got  to  Washington. 

His  case  was  a  fair  sample  by  which  to  judge  of  the  many 
others  of  which  we  have  not  time  to  speak. 
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Not  all  of  the  troops  went  to  Long  Bridge  where  we  did, 
but  many  reached  Fort  Corcoran,  near  Georgetown,  and 
others  made  their  way  to  Alexandria,  all  resting  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac. 

None  were  permitted  to  cross  over,  except  such  as  for 
good  reason  obtained  passes. 

I  have  now  fulfilled  my  promise  of  taking  you  from 
Washington  to  Bull  Run  and  back  again,  but  I  cannot  consent 
to  leave  you  there  to  pass  as  I  did  the  doleful  days  which  suc- 
ceeded the  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

In  conclusion  let  me  lay  before  you  a  brighter  page  of 
history,  whereon  is  recorded  that  later,  on  the  selfsame  battle- 
field, the  same  army  of  the  Potomac  achieved  an  abiding  vic- 
tory for  the  Union  cause.  And  on  still  other  pages  are  re- 
corded the  Herculean  achievements  of  our  glorious  armies 
which  paved  the  way  for  their  victorious  return  in  strong  and 
serried  ranks  to  march  into  Washington  not  as  we  did,  but 
bearing  aloft  the  redeemed  and  consecrated  Flag  of  the  Union, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  country  whose  integrity  and 
existence  they  had  preserved  for  all  future  generations,  by  a 
soldierly  constancy,  and  valor,  unmatched  and  unmatchable, 
in  the  annals  of  all  the  Nations  of  the  World. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  LOYAL  LEGION 

Read  by  Charles  R.   Boardman,  The  Adjutant   General 

Wisconsin,  May  11,  1910. 

THIS  paper  has  been  written  for  and  is  addressed  to  the 
second  class  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  sons 
and  relatives  of  the  original  members  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  order. 

Of  the  several  military  orders  in  this  country  limiting 
original  membership  to  officers  and  owing  their  existence  to 
all  or  some  of  the  wars  of  the  country,  the  Loyal  Legion  in 
point  of  numbers,  prominence  of  its  members  in  the  various 
walks  of  life,  and  in  its  effort  to  preserve  and  stimulate 
patriotic  thought  and  effort  has  established  a  record  unsur- 
passed and  scarcely  equaled  by  any  society  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  one  magnificent  and  beneficent  organization,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  to  which  the  mind  would  naturally  re- 
vert for  comparison,  differs  so  in  purpose  and  in  membership 
that  the  two  rather  supplement  one  another  instead  of  running 
counter. 

Founded  originally  as  an  exclusive  military  organization 
one  of  the  missions  of  the  Loyal  Legion  has  been  to  continue 
to  promote  the  professional  associations  of  the  civil  war,  to 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  comradeship  developed  by  that  war, 
to  publish  and  preserve  the  historical  facts  of  the  contest  as 
they  were  seen  by  the  individual,  to  preserve  the  records  of 
the  volunteers  and  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
the  country  That  work  it  has  been  doing  for  many  years  and 
that  work  it  has  done  well. 

Now  the  men  who  actually  fought  the  civil  war,  the  men 
who  endured  the  hardships,  the  men  who  braved  the 
dangers  and  who  made  the  sacrifices  are  rapidly 
passing  away.  So  rapidly  that  the  time  will  soon  be 
at  hand  when  few  will  be  the  survivors  who  actually  saw  any 
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sen'ice.  Is  it  not  pertinent  then,  when  enough  of  the  pass- 
ing veterans  are  here  to  give  expression  to  their  wishes  and  to 
advise  and  counsel  with  us,  to  ask  this  question :  What  of  the 
future  of  the  Loyal  Legion? 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  continuance  of  membership 
by  admitting  the  sons  or  the  nearest  living  male  relatives  of 
the  officers  of  the  Union  army.  They  will  undoubtedly  keep 
up  the  organization  for  a  long  time  to  come.  However,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  changing  events  bring  to  the  fore 
new  questions  and  different  obligations  and  that  as  the  civil 
war  period  recedes  in  the  distance,  constantly  shifting  social, 
commercial,  political  and  economic  crises  will  arise  which  will 
render  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  proper  degree 
of  interest  and  friendly  feeling  between  members  not  bound 
together  by  the  strong  ties  of  a  common  service  on  the  firing 
line.  Such  a  state  of  things,  from  the  very  nature  of  affairs, 
is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  bring  on  some  form  of  disintegpra- 
tion  more  or  less  destructive  and  if  not  properly  met  member- 
ship may  become  only  valuable  as  a  quasi  aristocratic  asset  or 
akin  to  one  of  the  old  country  patents  of  nobility,  no  matter 
how  nobly  won,  yet  finally  handed  down  to  one  devoid  of 
noble  attributes. 

To  obtain  and  retain  in  the  years  to  come  membership  in 
such  an  organization  there  must  be  tangible  assets  of  more 
value  than  the  mere  right  to  wear  a  colored  button  in  the  lap- 
pel  of  the  coat  or  to  grace  one's  bosom  with  a  handsome  medal, 
or  pin  on  the  breast  the  service  ribbon  badge  of  the  order. 
"Who  wears  the  spurs  should  win  them."  To  see  the  men 
who  have  won  their  decorations  wear  them  like  men  is  to  see 
the  exercise  of  a  noble  right  and  their  possession  of  them  is 
as  full  of  honor  as  the  deeds  that  gave  them  the  right.  But 
this  applies  only  to  the  original  or  first-class  members.  To 
those  who  follow  on,  unless  something  is  given  for  them  to  do, 
membership  becomes  in  the  main  an  honor  and  a  tribute  to  a 
worthy  ancestor  and  possibly  even  less  than  that,  a  solace  to 
mere  personal  vanity. 
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What  therefore  of  the  future  of  the  Loyal  Legion?  Who 
undertakes  to  dispose  should  be  prepared  to  propose.  In  line 
then  with  this  thought  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  endeavoring  to  make  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  future 
a  permanent  civil  military  asset.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
says :  "All  opinions,  properly  so  called,  are  stages  on  the  road 
to  truth."  With  that  thought  in  mind  some  propositions 
which  possibly  may  contribute  to  this  end  may  perhaps  be 
properly  taken  up.  At  the  outset  let  us  say  we  are  in  favor  of 
peace  so  long  as  it  can  be  honorably  and  decently  maintained. 
None  of  us  want  war.  But  among  the  things  that  might  be 
advantageously  taken  up  we  might  consider  a  proposal  to  co- 
operate in  an  intelligent  and  systematic  manner  with  the 
proper  officials  of  the  state  and  national  government  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  for  this  country  a  broad  and  consistent 
military  policy.  That  is  something  this  government  has  never 
had  and  the  lack  of  which,  as  has  been  shown  by  many  distin- 
guished writers  and  students,  has  caused,  when  war  has 
come,  frightful  sacrifices  of  human  life,  enormous  waste  of 
money,  material,  and  effort. 

We  are  told  that  the  needful  thing  in  this  line  is  a  definite 
and  comprehensive  plan  provided  for  by  a  law  enacted  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  policy  it  is  said  as  will 
comprise  a  plan  for  a  proper  expansion  of  the  Regular  Army 
for  war  purposes — a  further  expansion  of  the  organized 
militia  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  held  it  should  comprehend 
a  closer  relationship  or  amalgamation  in  war  times  of  the 
Regular  Army  and  the  organized  militia  for  the  first  line  of 
defense.  Back  of  this  provisions  are  contemplated  for  care- 
fully worked  out  plans  for  an  adequate  volunteer  army  upon 
which  will  necessarily  fall  the  real  burden  of  carrying  through 
a  hard  fought  war. 

The  Regular  Army  could  well  be  expanded  without 
danger  to  civil  liberty  and  without  becoming  a  too  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  country  so  that  at  least  one  regiment  of  infantry 
could  be  stationed  in  each  state.    This  regiment  in  the  event 
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of  a  war  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  larger  organizations  formed 
from  it  and  the  militia  of  the  state.  The  general  and  staff 
officers  to  be  provided  for  from  a  trained  personnel.  The 
fighting  strength  to  be  determined  in  advance  and  a  trained 
reserve  maintained  from  vv^hich  to  fill  the  ranks  at  the  first 
call.  In  each  state  an  arsenal  or  supply  depot  with  all  the 
equipment  and  non-perishable  military  stores  necessary  to 
fully  provide  for  everything  needed  for  taking  the  field  at  a 
moment's  notice.  And  back  of  all  this  an  approved  list  of 
eligible  men  for  commissions  in  the  volunteer  army  and  the 
plans  for  receiving  the  enlisted  men  and  issuing  the  equip- 
ment. During  the  interval  of  peace,  however  long,  the  organ- 
ized forces  to  be  trained  in  the  three  cardinal  principals  of 
good  soldiering,  obedience,  preservation  of  health  and  marks 
manship.  This  training  to  be  accomplished  by  camps  of  in- 
struction officers,  schools  in  the  field  as  well  as  the  theoretical 
training  of  garrison  and  home  with  occasional  mobilization  for 
large  maneuvers  for  the  practical  training  of  both  officers  and 
men,  those  highest  in  command,  and  the  various  supply 
departments. 

An  organization  like  that  of  the  Loyal  Legion  might  be 
able  to  give  material  aid,  either  to  plans  like  these  or  others 
that  may  be  designed  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole 
country  by  its  moral  support,  by  a  reasonable  propaganda  of 
education,  by  a  close  scrutiny  of  appropriations  that  con- 
tribution could  be  made  toward  helping  to  prevent  undue 
waste  or  extravagance,  by  advocating  nothing  but  necessities. 
The  Loyal  Legion  might  aid  by  assisting  to  secure  proper 
legislation  from  state  and  nation.  It  should  not  be  construed 
that  lobbying  before  legislative  bodies  is  advocated.  Proposed 
legislation  should  always  fail  or  succeed  on  its  merits.  A 
dignified  substantial  approval  or  disapproval  of  measures  will 
assist  in  creating  the  right  kind  of  public  sentiment  and  that 
is  as  far  as  any  efifort  on  the  part  of  such  an  organization  as 
this  should  go.    The  aid  of  an  intelligent  public  spirit  should 
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be  constantly  sought  for  the  support  of  whatever  military 
force  the  states  and  the  nation  authorize  and  endeavor  to 
maintain. 

Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood  as  advocating  a  plan  for 
this  or  any  other  civil  organization  the  adoption  of  which 
could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  an  effort  or  a  desire  on  its 
part  to  control  or  dictate  the  military  policy  of  state  or  nation 
or  to  crowd  policies  on  those  at  the  head  of  military  bureaus 
or  departments  whether  they  approve  of  them  or  not.  That  is 
not  the  thought.  The  idea  is  to  be  an  auxiliary  aid,  to  extend 
the  help  of  organized  publicity  and  effort  to  those  striving  to 
enact  measures  into  law  that  have  been  carefully  thought  out 
and  which  it  is  believed  will  be  beneficial  to  our  common 
country.  The  proposition  is  rather  to  help  carry  messages  to 
the  masses  of  the  people  that  will  be  educational  and  en- 
lightening. 

Take  for  a  concrete  example  some  of  the  things  which 
might  be  done  in  this  state.  Our  own  state  is  selected  on 
account  of  our  common  knowledge  of  it  and  her  people.  We 
need  in  Wisconsin  and  in  most  of  the  states  for  that  matter, 
for  the  proper  maintenance  and  training  of  a  really  efficient 
military  force,  armories.  We  need  armories  properly  planned 
and  constructed  so  that  proper  care  may  be  given  the  large 
amount  of  valuable  military  property  the  United  States 
government  is  annually  turning  over  to  the  state  for  its  use. 
We  need  armories  large  enough  that  the  companies  stationed 
as  they  are  at  present  in  thirty-four  different  cities  of  the  state 
may  have  adequate  room  for  instruction  and  drilling  the  men 
in  their  duties  as  soldiers  as  well  as  means  to  care  for  their 
property.  We  need  armories  that  are  not  luxuriously  or  extrav- 
agantly built,  but  so  constructed  as  to  be  both  convenient  for 
the  purposes  and  also  in  a  measure  attractive.  This  will  aid  in 
keeping  up  interest  and  membership.  As  a  rule  a  good  home 
means  a  good  family.  Applied  to  the  militia  as  a  rule  a  good 
armory  means  a  good  company.    These  armories  should  be 
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built  and  maintained  by  the  state  as  they  now  are  in  some  of 
the  larger  commonwealths.  Most  of  the  states  m  the  Union 
are  however  in  the  same  or  even  a  worse  condition  than  Wis- 
consin as  regards  armories  for  their  militia.  If  the  state  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  plan  of  building  homes  for  its  volunteer 
military  organizations  it  would  also  help  in  the  general  scheme 
of  education  for  at  one  and  the  same  time  it  would  be  provid- 
ing auditoriums  or  public  forums  for  the  more  important  cen- 
ters of  population  and  thus  combine  city  or  county  with  state 
support. 

There  is  needed  in  Wisconsin  and  in  most  of  the  other 
states  an  awakening  of  the  interest  of  the  employers  of  labor. 
In  far  too  many  cases  their  attitude  if  not  hostile  is  indifferent 
when  any  question  affecting  the  militia  comes  up  to  them. 
Men  who  have  enlisted  and  are  on  the  pay  rolls  of  large  con- 
cerns are  often  not  given  leave  of  absence  to  attend  the  annual 
encampments  and  in  many  cases  the  least  that  can  be  said  is 
that  enlistment  in  the  militia  has  some  tendency  to  discredit 
rather  than  to  give  a  man  credit  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those 
who  are  large  employers  of  labor.  There  are  many  ways, 
whereby  many  people  in  their  ordinary  walks  of  life  can  by 
speech  and  argument  help  out  in  such  matters  as  this  without 
undue  effort  and  without  loss  of  time.  If  this  can  be  said  of 
the  individual  how  much  more  potently  does  it  apply  to  a 
patriotic  organization. 

An  awakening  of  interest  in  the  militia,  in  the  family 
would  also  be  decidedly  helpful  by  attracting  to  the  ranks  a 
good  class  of  serious-minded,  determined  and  patriotic  young 
men.  A  propaganda  along  this  line  might  show  parents  that 
any  enlistment  in  the  militia  can  be  made  to  be  helpful  to  the 
average  young  man.  The  training  is  beneficial  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  for  it  teaches  men  to  control  themselves  as 
well  as  to  command  others,  it  teaches  them  to  be  orderly  and 
methodical,  to  be  prompt  and  precise,  to  be  cleanly  and  to  fol- 
low closely  the  healthful  rules  of  both  sanitation  and  personal 
hygiene.    It  teaches  them  regard  for  age,  for  law,  for  order  and 
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protection.  It  helps  to  inculcate  love  of  country  and  proper  re- 
spect for  good  and  stable  government.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
make  a  man  vigilant  and  self  reliant.  Throughout  the  state 
today  many  men  owe  in  part  high  position  and  a  modicum  of 
success  to  their  long  and  honorable  connection  with  the 
militia.  Men  in  this  state  actuated  by  generosity  and  public 
spirit  are  building  monuments  to  our  old  soldiers  and  great 
personages.  We  as  an  organization  might  well  do  all  in  our 
power  to  encourage  this  spirit  by  adding  our  endorsement  and 
our  congratulations  to  those  of  the  general  public  to  the  end 
that  it  may  become  more  common  all  over  the  state  and  with 
the  hope  that  in  time  agitation  along  right  lines  may  lead  to 
the  erection  by  private  or  public  contribution  of  buildings 
useful  to  the  public  as  auditoriums  and  in  which  may  be  set 
aside  space  for  memorial  purposes  where  mementoes  of  the 
patriotic  deeds  of  our  citizen  soldiers  may  be  preserved  as  an 
inspiring  object  lesson  for  the  generations  to  come. 

The  Loyal  Legion  might  well  encourage  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  our  young  men  whether  in  or  out  of  the  militia  to 
qualify  for  commissions  in  the  United  States  volunteer  army 
which  the  government  must  form  behind  the  first  line  in  the 
event  of  a  great  war.  Provision  for  this  in  part  has  already 
been  made  by  the  War  Department  under  the  authority  of 
laws  passed  by  congress.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  induce  the 
young  men  of  the  country  who  are  physically  and  mentally 
qualified  to  take  advantage  of  this  provision,  and  be  ready 
when  the  call  comes  for  their  services. 

We  might  well  also  encourage  the  young  men  who  are 
not  in  the  military  to  learn  to  become  good  marksmen  with 
the  rifle,  that  the  spirit  of  valor  which  has  always  filled  the 
ranks  of  the  defenders  of  the  nation  in  time  of  danger  may  be 
efficiently  supplemented  with  that  most  essential  require- 
ment, skill  in  the  use  of  the  modern  rifle.  Without  this  even 
the  bravest  of  men  lose  much  of  their  offensive  strength. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  patriotic  organizations 
would  all  enlarge  their  sphere  of  usefulness  by  organizing 
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ways  and  means  for  helping  needy  old  soldiers,  or  the  young 
men  from  the  military  ranks  who  become  disabled  or  crippled 
on  account  of  injuries  received  either  in  active  service  or 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  while  receiving  their  military 
training. 

The  younger  members  of  this  order  can  in  the  future  aid 
in  making  the  observance  of  Memorial  Day  a  permanent  cere- 
mony throughout  the  entire  country.  The  old  soldiers  in 
whose  honor  it  was  first  instituted  are  rapidly  passing  away.  In 
this  case,  out  of  sight  should  not  be  out  of  mind,  and  as  the  re- 
cessional continues,  levity  and  frivolity,  even  as  at  times  wit- 
nessed now  on  this  sacred  day,  are  more  and  more  liable  to 
step  in  unless  some  constant  organized  effort  is  made  to  keep 
the  real  objects  of  the  day  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  the  time  for  the  observance  of  the  day  draws  near. 

One  more  thought  along  the  line  of  possibilities  and  the 
end  of  suggestions  will  have  been  reached.  Could  we  not  be 
helpful  in  aiding  organized  labor  to  understand  that  there  is 
nothing  inherently  hostile  to  their  organizations,  to  any  class 
of  the  people  in  the  militia  itself?  The  United  States  army  and 
also  the  organized  militia  so  far  as  any  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country  are  concerned  represent  the  law,  nothing  but  the 
execution  of  the  law  as  made  for  the  country  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  As  a  village  needs  and  has  a  marshal,  as  a 
city  needs  and  has  its  police  force  with  officers  patroling  all 
the  streets,  as  a  county  needs  and  has  its  sheriff,  his  deputies 
and  his  posse,  when  it  is  deemed  proper  to  call  one,  so  the  state 
government  and  the  United  States  government  must  have  ad- 
equate power  behind  them  to  enforce  their  mandates  as  pro- 
vided by  laws  that  have  been  legally  enacted  by  regularly  con- 
stituted authority.  A  glance  over  the  record  of  events  in  this 
state  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of  its  history  will  show  that 
the  militia  of  Wisconsin  had  been  called  out  but  once  in  that 
length  of  time  on  account  of  disturbances  growing  out  of  con- 
ditions that  may  be  said  to  have  arisen  from  labor  troubles 
and  in  that  same  period  it  has  been  called  out  to  take  part  in  a 
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war  with  a  foreign  nation  and  several  times  on  account  of 
death  and  disaster  due  to  cyclones  and  fires. 

Having  made  a  certain  number  of  suggestions  it  is  now 
natural  for  us  to  ask  ourselves  the  question:  Can  the  Loyal 
Legion  do  any  thing  worth  the  while  along  these  lines?  As 
a  partial  answer  let  us  see  first  what  its  strength  in  numbers 
is  and  of  whom  its  membership  is  composed.  On  January  31, 
1909,  the  society  had  8^94  members.  Of  this  number  5,293 
were  members  of  the  first  class  and  3,501  were  members  of  the 
second  class.  At  that  time  then  more  than  one  half  of  the 
members  were  men  who  in  their  youth  were  capable  of  fight- 
ing with  their  comrades  the  great  civil  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  In  the  face  of  this  fact  cannot  it  be  safely  said 
that,  even  with  age  upon  them,  there  is  enough  of  the  old 
vigor  of  manhood  left  to  at  least  leaven  the  entire  membership 
and  make  the  companions  equal  to  any  patriotic  task?  Add  to 
these  the  younger  element  that  will  be  joining  from  year  to 
year  as  members  of  the  organiization  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  could  be  no  lack  of  a  proper  personnel  for  work  of  this 
kind  or  for  an  efficient  organization.  It  may  be  slow  work, 
but  "Constantly  keeping  at  it  brings  success."  Again  it  has 
been  truly  said:  "Let  a  man  speak  long  enough  and  he  will 
get  believers."  As  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  program  of 
work  as  has  been  proposed,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  that  matter, 
the  saying  of  that  more  modern  noted  Scotch  writer  may 
through  your  leniency  possibly  be  permitted  to  apply.  It  is 
this :  "It  is  better  to  emit  a  scream  in  the  shape  of  a  theory 
than  take  everything  as  it  comes  in  a  forlorn  stupidity." 

Naturally  the  next  question  is:  How  can  the  Loyal 
Legion  do  anything  along  the  lines  that  have  been  suggested 
or  any  other  of  a  similar  nature.  Perhaps  something  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  society  sending  out  its  evangels  when- 
ever and  wherever  there  is  a  time  or  a  place  to  help  create  or 
stimulate  practical  patriotic  effort.  Perhaps  something  could 
be  done  by  endeavoring  to  furnish  speakers  for  Memorial  Day 
exercises  in  various  parts  of  the  state  where  they  happen  to 
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be  wanted,  speakers  whose  utterances  will  bear  some  message 
of  national  import  and  of  national  welfare  to  onr  countrymen. 
Nor  need  this  effort  be  confined  to  Memorial  Daj  alone  but  to 
every  and  all  patriotic  and  suitable  public  occasions.  By  the 
work  of  appropriate  committees  something  can  undoubtedly 
be  accomplished  as  has  been  suggested  before  and  so  too  by 
the  origination,  compilation  and  distribution  of  proper  kinds 
of  literatuxe  bearing  upon  the  more  important  mSHtary  and 
patriotic  needs.  Some  good  also  can  be  done  by  supporting 
the  standard  military  periodicals  and  aiding  them  in  their 
work  of  publicity  and  education. 

Not  many  years  ago  in  this  state,  at  the  dedication  of  a 
beautiful  company  armory  in  one  of  our  progressive  cities,  a 
minister  of  the  gospel,  an  old  soldier  too  by  the  way,  called 
attention  to  the  peculiar  location  of  the  building.  Across  the 
street  he  said  was  a  church,  that  represented  salvation.  Near 
it  stood  a  school,  that  represented  education.  A  short  distance 
away  stood  a  brewery,  that  he  said  represented  damnation  and 
then  he  followed  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  horrors  of 
war  and  an  arraignment  of  its  uselessness.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  simile.  He  should  have  added  that  with  salva- 
tion, education  and  damnation  in  sight  protection  was  also 
there,  a  guardian  for  them  all  and  that  protection  was  repre- 
sented by  the  armory  itself.  That  protection  is  the  kind  we 
would  have  the  Loyal  Legion  dedicated  to. 

Looking  over  the  membership  of  this  commandery  I  am 
reminded  most  forcibly  of  the  future  possibilities  of  this  organ- 
ization. I  see  in  its  ranks  General  Arthur  MacArthur,  who 
as  a  boy,  a  mere  private  in  the  ranks,  has  risen  through  all  of 
the  successive  grades  to  the  highest  position  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  has  obtained  his  promotions  on  account  of 
courage  and  on  many  fields  of  battle,  on  account  of  discretion, 
intelligence  and  good  judgment  in  many  trying  critical  situa- 
tions and  has  now  retired  to  private  life  bearing  modestly  his 
great  honors  and  high  distinction.  Though  no  longer  in  the 
active  list  of  the  army  he  is  still  giving  from  his  knowledge 
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and  experience  his  best  efforts  toward  his  country's  goocL  He 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
soldier  from  civilian  life  fighting  for  his  country.  Again  in 
the  membership  of  this  commandery  I  see  General  Charles 
King,  a  soldier  who  has  won  his  way  through  all  of  the  wars  of 
his  country  since  he  has  been  old  enough  to  be  even  a  drum- 
mer boy,  and  whose  tried  bravery  and  gifted  talent  for  every- 
thing military  has  carried  him  to  the  acme  of  military  achieve- 
ment. A  man  whose  labor  has  been  and  still  is  for  the  mili- 
tary protection  of  his  country  and  than  whom  in  this  direction 
no  one  in  this  broad  land  has  given  more  of  time,  of  effort  and 
efficient  intelligence.  The  one  man  who  has  done  more  today 
than  any  one  else  to  bring  the  Wisconsin  National  Guard  up  to 
its  present  standard  of  efficiency  and  to  cause  it  to  receive  the 
flattering  commendations,  which  it  does  from  the  most  com- 
petent military  critics.  He  too  is  a  fair  example  of  that  which 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  professional  soldier  not  only 
fighting,  but  at  all  times  working  for  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

How  is  it  about  the  other  living  and  the  spectral  ranks  of 
those  who  have  passed  out  into  the  dark  sea  that  rolls  around 
the  world?  Many  of  them,  yea  many,  yea  all  of  them  are  of 
the  band  of  heroes  who  proved  their  faith  by  either  giving  or 
dedicating  their  lives  to  the  public  weal.  Their  example,  noted 
or  humble  though  it  may  be,  should  help  to  make  us  all  potent 
with  possibilities. 

So  much  for  the  example  and  stimulus  that  may  be  had 
from  the  individual  and  his  record.  What  for  the  hereditary 
side  of  the  question?  The  Loyal  Legion.  A  name  typical  of 
and  tingling  with  military  patriotism.  A  truly  typical  name. 
A  society  founded  by  men  who  have  proved  their  worth  to 
their  country  by  being  faithful  to  it  even  unto  death.  Let  us 
make  it  a  perpetual  Loyal  Legion.  Let  us  of  the  second  and 
third  class  make  it  loyal  forever  to  the  true  military  spirit.  A 
real  patriotic  society.  A  real  national  patriotic  asset  for  all 
time. 


THE  CHICAGO   CONVENTION    OF   1860  AND  THE 

MAN  IT  NOMINATED. 

Personal  Recollections,  By  Gerry  W.  Hazelton 
Read  February  1,  1911. 

HISTORY  measures  the  significance  of  events  by  re- 
lation. The  importance  of  an  incident  is  determined, 
not  by  the  temporary  enthusiasm  it  awakens,  but 
by  its  bearing  upon  other  incidents  which  follow  in  its  train. 
These  may  be  far  reaching  and  of  transcendent  import,  or  they 
may  collapse  and  disappear  like  bubbles  on  the  stream.  It  all 
depends.  If  they  mark  a  change  in  the  trend  of  events  and 
develop  into  large  proportions  and  grand  achievement,  they 
emphasize  and  illumine  the  initial  incident.  If  they  prove 
abortive,  the  incident  is  shorn  of  significance  and  the  historian 
takes  no  note  of  it. 

The  convention  which  assembled  in  the  Wigwam,  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  in  May,  1860,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
president,  assumes  historic  prominence  only  because  of  its  re- 
lation to  succeeding  events. 

As  a  mere  agency  for  discharging  one  of  the  functions  of  a 
political  party,  that  convention  was  substantially  like  all  nomi- 
nating conventions.  It  assembled,  organized,  appointed  its 
committees,  proclaimed  its  platform,  nominated  its  candidates 
and  adjourned  as  similar  conventions  had  done  before  and 
have  done  since,  yet  because  the  man  it  named  for  president 
won  a  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  immortals,  that  convention  en- 
joys an  eminence  accorded  to  no  other  in  the  history  of  the 
republic. 

Those  who  shared  in  or  witnessed  its  proceedings  cannot 
fail  to  remember  it  with  especial  interest.    It  was  my  privilege 
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to  be  present  as  a  spectator,  anxious  to  observe  what  was 
transpiring,  and  much  of  what  I  saw  is  still,  after  these  many- 
years,  distinct  in  my  recollection,  and  I  hardly  need  explain  the 
impulse  which  has  prompted  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  I 
was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a  very  sympathetic  one,  and  it 
affords  me  pleasure  to  recall  that  I  witnessed  the  proceedings 
which  introduced  to  the  world  one  of  the  most  unique  and  en- 
gaging characters  in  history.  The  things  which  appeal  to  us 
are  longest  remembered  and  most  frequently  reverted  to. 

The  occasion,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  was  marked  by 
many  interesting  and  exciting  incidents,  and  in  respect  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  pervaded  the  entire  city  during  the  week 
of  the  convention,  it  was  unlike  any  other  I  have  ever  attended. 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  that  convention 
assembled.  Not  one  of  the  delegates  prominent  in  the  proceed- 
ings remains,  and  only  a  few  of  those  in  the  wide-awake 
marching  clubs  which  paraded  the  streets,  or  of  the  throng^  of 
citizens  who  cheered  them  as  they  passed,  are  living  now.  The 
banners  which  gayly  fluttered  and  flaunted  in  the  crowded 
streets  during  those  eventful  days  were  long  ago  consumed  by 
moth  and  rust. 

Indeed,  the  convention  is  so  distinctly  a  thing  of  the  past, 
that  it  can  now  be  discussed  and  considered  with  entire  free- 
dom from  restraint. 

While  it  embraced  many  of  the  eminent  statesmen  and  ora- 
tors of  that  day,  it  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  proportion  of 
such  was  greater  that  is  usually  found  in  a  national  conven- 
tion, but  the  spirit  which  pervaded  its  deliberations,  the  spirit 
which  was  encountered  on  the  streets  and  in  the  hotels  of 
Chicago,  served  to  distinguish  it  from  all  similar  gatherings. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  get  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  feeling  which  animated  the  masses  of  people 
gathered  from  all  the  northern  states  to  witness  and  to  mani- 
fest their  intense  interest  in  the  activities  and  purposes  of  the 
occasion.  We  are  too  far  removed  from  it.  It  belongs  to  a 
past  era ;  but  we  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  historic  data  to 
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comprehend  something  of  the  state  of  public  sentiment  at  that 
period. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision,  the  bloody  and  desperate  attempt  to  force  slavery  in- 
to Kansas,  coupled  with  inflamed  and  intemperate  oratory,  had 
created  the  impression  that  the  slave  power,  as  it  was  called, 
had  resolved  to  dominate  the  government  and  control  its 
future  policy.  The  relations  between  the  two  sections  had  be- 
come strained  as  never  before  and  while  it  was  earnestly  hoped 
that  civil  strife  might  be  averted,  there  were  many  who 
thought  the  trend  of  events  pointed  unmistakably  to  that 
dread  result. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  convention  assembled  at  a 
critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  government. 

The  reason  for  calling  it  in  Chicago  is  only  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  was  a  concession 
on  the  part  of  Seward's  managers,  which  was  deemed  at  the 
time  good  politics.  New  York  and  New  England  were 
thought  to  be  well  in  hand,  several  of  the  northwestern  states 
were  friendly  to  Seward,  and  Mr.  Weed  of  Albany,  who  was 
Seward's  most  intimate  friend  and  looked  upon  as  his  leading 
manager,  doubtless  believed  it  a  good  stroke  of  policy  to  yield 
to  the  pressure  of  Illinois  and  the  northwest  for  Chicago.  It 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that 
time  the  Lincoln  boom  was  too  insigniflcant  to  excite  serious 
consideration.  For  months  the  trend  of  sentiment  was  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  Seward.  His  public  career  had  been  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  and  attractive.  He  had  achieved  eminence 
at  the  bar;  he  had  attracted  attention  as  governor  of  the  Em- 
pire State ;  he  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  senate;  his  views  on  all  the  great  issues  of  the 
period  were  in  harmony  with  those  of  his  party;  and  his  friends 
were  so  confident  of  his  nomination  when  the  convention  as- 
sembled that  they  were  totally  unprepared  for  what  followed. 

The  candidate  next  in  prominence  was  Salmon  P.  Chase 
of  Ohio,  a  statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  who,  like  Seward, 
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had  been  governor  of  his  state  before  taking  a  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate. Intellectually  he  was  the  peer  of  any  of  his  cotempora- 
ries,  but  owing  to  his  radical  views  on  sectional  questions  was 
less  acceptable  to  party  leaders  than  Mr.  Seward;  but  aside 
from  this  he  was  not  a  politician  himself  and  his  managers 
were  thoroughly  outclassed  by  the  friends  of  Seward  and  of 
Lincoln. 

Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  a  nominal  candidate, 
but  at  no  time  was  his  candidacy  regarded  as  anjrthing  more 
than  trading  stock. 

The  Missouri  delegates  were  enthusiastic  in  the  support  of 
Edward  Bates,  an  old  line  Whig  of  the  conservative  type, 
whose  support,  outside  his  own  state,  was  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  friendly  feeling  of  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.    Horace  thought  him  the  man  for  the  hour. 

Lincoln  was  the  dark  horse.  No  one  knew  his  strength  and 
few  understood  that  the  winds  of  heaven  were  blowing  his 
way.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  his  representatives  in  and 
about  the  convention  were  superior  to  those  who  were  looking 
after  the  interests  of  Mr.  Seward,  but  it  can  be  said  that  they 
understood  their  business  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  they  had 
the  advantage  of  location.  They  knew  Lincoln,  they  believed 
in  him,  they  admired  him,  they  loved  him,  and  they  rallied  to 
his  support  with  a  measure  of  enthusiasm  which  knew  no  limi- 
tations; and  they  had  the  moral  support  of  the  thousands  of 
citizens  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Illinois  to  discharge 
what  seemed  to  them  a  patriotic  duty.  They  antagonized  no 
one,  they  eagerly  pledged  their  support  to  the  successful  can- 
didate, but  they  claimed  that  Lincoln  had  elements  of  strength 
with  the  plain  people,  particularly  those  of  the  west  and  north- 
west, which  could  not  be  safely  overlooked.  They  had  another 
advantage.  If  Seward  was  nominated  the  New  York  poli- 
ticians would  be  likely  to  have  a  larger  control  of  patronage 
than  others  were  willing  to  concede. 

These  were  the  candidates  whose  names  were  to  go  before 
the  convention.    One  of  them  was  certain  to  be  nominated.  Mr. 
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Weed  sent  a  dispatch  to  his  paper,  the  Albany  Journal,  on  the 
morning  of  the  convention  that  it  would  be  William  H. 
Seward.    He  doubtless  believed  it. 

I  pause  here  to  direct  attention  to  certain  matters  of  detail 
which  are  associated  with  the  convention  and  for  this  reason 
cannot  be  overlooked. 

Chicago,  in  May,  1860,  claimed  a  population  of  115,000 
souls.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  town  remembered  it 
when  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  frontier  settlement.  Its 
growth  had  been  phenomenal  and  the  claim  was  frequently 
heard  even  then  that  it  was  destined  to  become  ere  long  one 
of  the  world's  great  business  marts.  At  this  time  the  city  was 
believed  to  have  ample  hotel  capacity  to  accomodate  the  con- 
vention, but  lacked  an  adequate  auditorium.  This,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  supply  and  the  historic  Wigwam  was  the  re- 
demption of  the  pledge. 

It  was  a  rude  structure  made  of  undressed  lumber  intended 
only  for  the  immediate  purpose  to  which  it  was  devoted ;  and 
all  the  more  interesting  because  it  was  unique  and  suggestive 
of  the  frontier.  The  exact  dimensions  I  do  not  recall,  but  it 
furnished  ample  space  for  the  delegates  and  alternates  as  well 
as  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  press,  on  what  might 
literally  be  called  the  ground  floor,  but  for  the  liberal  supply 
of  sawdust  which  concealed  it.  The  posts  were  high  enough 
to  afford  gallery  room  for  spectators,  though  not  by  any  means 
adequate  to  the  demand. 

At  either  end  were  wide  spaces  for  ingress  and  egress  pro- 
tected by  sliding  doors  guarded  by  the  sergeant-at-arms  and 
his  deputies.  On  the  north  side  was  the  platform  midway  be- 
tween either  end  of  the  building,  and  the  seats  for  the  dele- 
gates were  heavy  boards  supported  by  strong  wooden  chairs. 
The  roof  was  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the 
structure. 

Such  was  the  enclosure  in  which  a  chapter  was  to  be  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  republic  not  less  important  in  the 
cause  of  civilization  than  the  chapter  written  at  Runny  Mede 
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more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  or  the  chapter  written  by  our 
forefathers  in  1776  in  Independence  Hall. 

Outside,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  moving  masses  of 
humanity  watching  and  cheering  the  various  clubs  and  organi- 
zations as  they  marched  to  their  headquarters  or  paraded  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  their  enthusiasm  and  their  loyalty  to 
their  particular  candidate.  One  could  hardly  walk  a  block 
without  encountering  a  band  of  music  or  witnessing  a  knot 
of  people  telling  each  other  what  they  had  seen  or  speculating 
on  the  probable  action  of  the  convention. 

Entering  one  of  the  hotels  on  the  afternoon  preceding  the 
day  of  the  convention,  I  recall  seeing  Mr.  Greeley  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  curious  people  eager  to  see  the  man  about 
whom  so  much  was  said,  and  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  not  from  his  own  state,  but 
from  Oregon.  Hostile  to  Seward,  and  hence  unable  to  se- 
cure a  seat  in  the  convention  from  New  York,  he  had  managed 
to  obtain  a  proxy  from  one  of  the  Oregon  delegates  which  en- 
titled him  to  share  in  the  proceedings  as  a  member  of  that 
delegation.  Mr.  Greeley  undoubtedly  excited  more  curiosity 
than  any  other  delegate  in  the  convention.  He  was  the  founder 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  his  friends  thought 
him  the  leading  journalist  of  his  time.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  see  him  and  the  people  in  the  galleries  asked  to  have  him 
pointed  out.  He  was  not  friendly  to  Lincoln  at  the  time  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  he  never  cared  to  be  classed  with  his 
admirers. 

There  is  another  incident  which  lingers  in  memory  though 
not  perhaps  of  any  real  importance  except  as  it  illustrates  the 
spirit  of  the  gathering.  The  delegation  from  Montana  had 
brought  with  them  a  most  delightful  singer.  He  was  a  man 
in  middle  life,  of  winning  manners,  and  with  a  voice  as  clear 
and  sweet  as  the  notes  of  a  silver  bell.  I  have  heard  many  of 
the  noted  singers  of  my  time,  but  never  a  sweeter  voice  than 
his.  He  had  come  to  sing  and  to  swell  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  did  not 
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lack  an  audience.  He  went  from  one  hotel  to  another  with  a 
crowd  of  admirers  in  his  train.  Occasionally,  he  would  stop 
on  the  street  comer  and  instantly  a  crowd  would  gather  to 
listen,  to  admire  and  to  cheer.  The  songs  of  the  civil  war  were 
then  an  unknown  quantity.  He  sang,  "My  Country  T*is  of 
Thee,  Sweet  Land  of  Liberty,"  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
"Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,"  and  "The  Sword  of  Bunker 
Hill."  The  last  named  seemed  to  be  the  favorite  with  the 
crowd  and  they  shouted  and  swung  their  hats  like  a  mass  of 
excited  boys  when  he  sang — "And  thirty  millions  bless  the 
sires  and  sword  of  Bunker  Hill."  These  old  songs  would  not 
move  us  now.  The  conditions  are  all  so  different,  but  they 
stirred  the  listeners  then  like  a  trumpet  call. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  where  a 
crowd  of  Lincoln's  friends  could  always  be  found,  two  old 
rails  were  displayed  which  it  was  said  were  split  by  Lincoln 
and  John  Hanks  in  1830. 

The  Missouri  delegation  had  brought  to  Chicago  with  them 
a  huge  bowie  knife  some  eight  or  ten  feet  long  which  was 
labeled  "The  knife  that  John  F.  Potter  intended  to  use  in  his 
engagement  with  Roger  A.  Prior  had  the  affair  not  been  called 
off." 

The  weapon  only  excited  amusement  for  the  time  being, 
but  the  rails  proved  an  important  factor  in  the  campaign  and 
have  been  assigned  a  place  in  history,  like  the  log  cabin  of 
1840. 

Curiosity  led  an  immense  throng  of  people  to  the  Wigwam 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  of  the  convention.  Among 
these  were  many  delegates  anxious  to  see  the  novel  structure 
in  which  the  convention  was  to  conduct  its  business. 

In  response  to  a  general  desire,  someone  called  the  gather- 
ing to  order  and  an  hour  or  more  was  spent  in  listening  to 
speeches.  Governor  Andrews  of  Massachusetts,  W.  D.  Kelly 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Carl  Schurz  of  Wisconsin  were  among 
the  speakers,  all  of  whom  were  heard  with  eager  interest. 

The  16th  of  May  dawned  fair  and  bright  and  long  before 
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twelve  o'clock  the  galleries  of  the  Wigwam  were  crowded  with 
people  and  tens  of  thousands  were  in  the  streets  watching  the 
arrival  of  delegates.  At  a  few  minutes  after  twelve,  Mr.  E.  D. 
Morgan  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  National  Committee, 
called  the  convention  to  order,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  stir- 
ring speech  nominated  David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
well  known  author  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  for  temporary 
chairman. 

An  amusing  exchange  of  compliments  occurred  during  the 
organization  of  the  convention  which  disclosed  Mr.  Greeley's 
readiness  at  retort.  He  had  submitted  a  motion  on  some  sub- 
ject which  he  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  convention  and  supported  the  same  with  a  few 
remarks.  The  motion  was  antagonized  by  one  of  the  delegates, 
who  alluded  to  Mr.  Greeley  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  The  allusion  was  evidently  relished  by  the  New 
York  delegation;  but  no  sooner  had  the  delegate  resumed  his 
seat  than  Mr.  Greeley  was  on  his  feet. 

"The  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Greeley  in  his  peculiar  falsetto 
voice  which  attracted  general  attention,  "the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  or  Delaware  or  some  place  unknown  to  me, 
evidently  does  not  comprehend  the  purport  of  my  motion." 
The  retort  occasioned  general  merriment  and  left  the  impres- 
sion that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Oregon  was  able 
to  take  care  of  himself. 

The  day  closed  with  the  selection  of  George  Ashman  of 
Massachusetts,  then  a  distinguished  member  of  Congress,  as 
permanent  president,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  the  conven- 
tion was  accomplished. 

The  consideration  of  the  platform  was  reserved  for  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  popular  understanding  is  that  the  committee 
on  resolutions  formulates  the  platform.  In  point  of  fact, 
various  delegates  come  to  the  convention  with  resolutions 
already  drafted  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  and 
from  these,  as  drawn  or  amended  by  the  committee,  the  plat- 
form is  finally  agreed  upon  and  reported  to  the  convention. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  day  grew  out 
of  the  consideration  of  the  platform.  After  the  same  was  read, 
the  question  of  its  adoption  was  submitted  when  Mr.  Giddings 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  first  resolution  embracing  a 
phrase  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  affirming  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  etc.  Instead  of  adopting  this  amendment  as  the  logic 
of  the  situation  required,  it  was  opposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  as  unnecessary  and  somewhat  timidly  rejected, 
whereupon  Mr.  Giddings  took  his  hat  and  withdrew  from  the 
convention.  Before  he  had  reached  the  door  of  the  Wigwam, 
George  William  Curtis  sprang  to  his  feet  and  shouted,  "Mr. 
President!"  a  hush  fell  upon  the  assembly  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  speaker.  In  a  moment  came  cries  from  all 
quarters— "Take  the  platform!"  "Take  the  platform!"  "No" 
said  Mr.  Curtis,  mounting  the  bench,  "I  can  be  heard  from 
here."  He  then  proceeded  to  read  an  amendment  to  the  second 
resolution  substantially  the  same  as  that  just  voted  down,  A 
question  of  order  was  raised  and  overruled^  and  In  a  clear 
ringing  voice  the  speaker  continued :  "Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, I  beg  you  to  consider  well,  consider  well  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  go  before  the  people  in  the  campaign  which  is 
just  before  us  in  defence  of  the  charge  that  here  in  this  con- 
vention, here  where  the  free  winds  of  heaven  sweep  over  your 
teeming  prairies,  here  in  the  City  of  Chicago  in  the  summer  of 
1860  you  winced  and  quailed  and  shrank  from  giving  your 
sanction  to  the  words  of  the  immortal  declaration  proclaimed 
to  the  world  by  our  fathers  in  1776."  The  earnest  pleading 
voice  of  the  orator  reached  every  ear  in  the  convention.  The 
scene  was  dramatic.  I  can  almost  fancy  I  hear  it  now  as  I 
heard  it  then,  a  challenge  to  the  manhood  of  every  delegate, 
as  resistless  as  the  sweep  of  a  tempest.  The  amendment  which 
had  just  been  rejected  was  adopted  with  a  tumultuous  aye,  and 
before  the  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Giddings  returned  to  his 
seat  with  a  show  of  delight  and  satisfaction  he  took  no  pains 
to  conceal.    I  have  heard  many  eloquent  speeches,  but  I  recall 
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none  more  effective  than  the  brief  appeal  of  George  William 
Curtis  on  that  afternoon. 

The  nomination  was  to  be  made  on  the  following  day  and 
the  crowd  in  and  about  the  Wigwam  when  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  indicated  the  intense  interest  in  the  event.  After 
the  informal  ballot,  the  name  of  Cameron  was  withdrawn  and 
the  list  of  candidates  was  reduced  to  four.  No  one  expected 
that  the  first  ballot  would  decide  the  contest,  but  it  was  ex- 
pected to  close  out  the  weaker  candidates  and  to  limit  the 
choice  to  either  Seward  or  Lincoln,  because  it  had  become 
manifest  that  one  of  these  would  win  the  prize.  The  most  in- 
tense interest  was  manifested  as  the  states  were  called.  On 
the  first  formal  ballot  Seward  received  184j4  votes,  Chase 
42j^,  Bates  35,  Lincoln  181,  scattering  22;  whole  number 
465,  necessary  to  a  choice  233.  Seward  had  received  the  most 
votes  but  Lincoln  was  a  close  second  and  his  friends  were 
jubilant. 

The  second  ballot  followed.  The  changes  were  all  to 
Lincoln  and  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  Lincoln  was  to 
be  the  nominee  of  the  convention.  The  vote  for  Seward  was 
180,  for  Lincoln  231|4,  and  when  Mr.  Carter  of  Ohio  trans- 
ferred four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln  the  requisite  majority 
was  assured  and  the  exciting  and  momentous  contest  was 
settled.  Interest  now  centered  in  the  New  York  delegation. 
It  was  known  that  their  disappointment  was  extreme.  They 
had  come  to  the  convention  with  absolute  confidence  that  their 
candidate  would  take  the  coveted  honor  They  had  seen  his 
flag  go  down  in  hopeless  defeat  and  their  hearts  were  sore. 

A  hurried  consultation  was  held  among  the  leaders  of  that 
delegation  and  when  Mr.  Evarts  arose  and  moved  that  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  be  made  unanimous,  the  scene 
which  followed  beggars  description.  The  delegates  sprang  to 
their  feet  and  cheered  and  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and 
hugged  each  other  in  a  wild  transport  of  enthusiasm.  Outside 
was  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  and  the  cheering  and  tumult 
of  the  people.    At  length  the  president  succeeded  in  restoring 
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order,  and  the  motion  of  Mr.  Evarts  was  adopted  with  a 
thunderous  aye.  Lincoln  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
convention. 

The  nomination  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  for  vice- 
president  quickly  followed,  and  the  work  of  the  convention 
passed  into  history. 

In  the  light  of  modern  methods  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  no  oratory  was  wasted  in  placing  the  names  of  candidates 
before  the  convention.  "On  behalf  of  the  delegation  from  New 
York"  said  Mr.  Evarts  "I  nominate  William  H.  Seward."  "On 
behalf  of  the  Illinois  delegation"  said  Mr.  Judd,  "I  nominate 
Abraham  Lincoln."  The  other  names  were  presented  in  the 
same  simple  and  dignified  manner.  The  speech  of  Ingersoll 
in  the  Cincinnati  Convention  in  1876  in  nominating  Blaine  was 
a  splendid  exhibition  of  oratory.  Nothing  could  be  finer,  but 
it  did  not  change  a  vote.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Conklin's 
speech  for  Grant  and  Garfield's  speech  for  Sherman  in  the 
Chicago  convention  in  1880.  In  each  instance  the  speech  was 
unavailing.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  the  sensible  and  im- 
pressive precedent  of  that  historic  occasion  will  again  be 
followed.  There  is  always  the  lingering  hope  that  a  brilliant 
speech  may  be  of  service,  and  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
orators  in  such  conventions  more  than  willing  to  be  heard ;  and 
even  if  the  eloquent  and  studied  sentences  and  paragraphs  are 
forgotten  by  the  public,  they  can  always  be  found  in  the  scrap- 
book  of  the  speaker. 

Referring  again  to  the  disappointment  of  the  New  York 
delegation  over  the  defeat  of  their  candidate,  it  must  be  said 
that  mingled  with  this  feeling  was  the  apprehension  that  the 
convention  had  made  a  grave  mistake ;  and  when  the  ostensible 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  considered  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit  the  reasonableness  of  this  apprehension.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  Mr.  Seward  had  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  public  life.  In  the  domain  of  statesmanship,  he  had 
attained  the  highest  rank.  He  was  generally  recognized  as 
the  leader  of  his  party  and  his  friends  thought  him  the  man  of 
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all  others  at  that  critical  period  to  take  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Lincoln  could  hardly  be  said  to 
hold  any  recognized  rank  as  a  factor  in  national  affairs.  He 
had  won  distinction  in  his  debate  with  Douglas,  and  his  ad- 
dress at  Cooper  Institute  in  February  preceding  his  nomina- 
tion had  attracted  marked  attention,  but  it  is  due  to  truth  to 
say  that  these  achievements,  however,  remarkable  and  sugges- 
tive, were  not  accepted  by  the  leaders  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment as  indicating  that  Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  the  executive 
ability  required  to  cope  with  the  mighty  problems  of  the 
period.  This  feeling  of  distrust  became  more  general  as  the 
outlook  became  more  and  more  alarming.  It  was  in  the  air 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  must  have  had  poignant  conception  of  it. 

Mr.  Seward's  proposal  to  the  president  four  weeks  after  the 
inauguration  to  relieve  him  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  his  office  and  assume  them  himself  tells  the  whole  story. 
Such  an  amazing  proposition  could  only  have  been  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  Read  in  connection  with  his  letter  written 
to  the  president  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  inauguration, 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  That  Mr.  Seward  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  president  did  not  comprehend  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion cannot  be  doubted.  On  no  other  basis  can  his  action  be 
explained. 

It  was  none  the  less  a  grave  mistake  as  Mr.  Seward  could 
not  fail  to  realize  when  he  read  the  president's  dignified  reply. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  Lincoln's  career.  In  sub- 
stance he  said,  "The  people  have  called  me  to  this  office  and 
it  is  for  me  to  meet  its  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  could  not 
transfer  them  to  another  if  I  would.  I  shall  always  welcome 
the  counsel  of  my  advisors,  but  I  cannot  surrender  the 
authority  the  people  have  entrusted  to  me." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  neither  Mr.  Seward  nor  the  other 
members  of  the  cabinet  knew  the  president  at  this  time.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said,  that  no  one  knew  him.  His  old  friends 
in  Illinois  who  had  traveled  the  circuits  with  him,  and  met  him 
in  the  trial  of  cases,  and  heard  him  on  memorable  occasions. 
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fancied  they  knew  him.  Doubtless  they  did  have  a  higher 
conception  of  his  capacity  than  those  who  made  his  acquain- 
tance after  he  entered  the  White  House.  But  this  is  the  most 
that  can  be  said. 

Many  who  visited  the  White  House  and  saw  the  president  in 
seasons  of  relaxation  when  he  was  seeking  relief  from  cares 
and  anxiety  went  away  disappointed  fearing  that  he  did  not 
realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation.    They  did  not  know  him. 

He  was  so  unconventional,  so  modest,  so  simple  in  his 
manners,  so  distinctly  individual  that  he  was  not  compre- 
hended. His  latent  powers  were  veiled.  The  Lincoln  of 
history  as  we  know  him  now,  was  not  yet  discovered  and 
could  not  be  by  any  flashlight  process.  "Time,"  said  Bishop 
Copplestone,  "is  no  agent."  True,  but  time  is  opportunity,  and 
in  that  expansive  word,  which  has  never  yet  been  fathomed,  is 
found  the  golden  chain  which  connects  the  Lincoln  of  the  Wig- 
wam, the  Lincoln,  Judd  and  Browning  knew,  with  Lincoln 
the  great  historic  figure. 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
same  rule  which  governs  all  men  who  have  difficulties  to  sur- 
mount and  a  goal  to  win.  He  could  only  move  forward  a  step  at 
a  time.  He  could  only  demonstrate  his  capacity  by  meeting  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  situation  as  they  arose.  He 
could  only  gain  the  confidence  of  his  cabinet,  and  of  those  who 
were  anxiously  awaiting  developments  from  day  to  day,  by  the 
display  of  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity.  But  the  day  was 
sure  to  come  when  Mr.  Seward  and  others  would  estimate  him 
at  his  worth.  It  did  come.  The  exigencies  of  a  momentous 
crisis  revealed  his  strength  of  character  and  the  full  measure 
of  his  resources,  and  those  who  had  doubted  and  distrusted, 
came  to  honor  him  for  his  commanding  statesmanship  and  to 
love  him  for  himself.  In  the  fulness  of  time  his  clear  vision, 
and  his  capacity  to  deal  with  the  largest  problems,  were  gladly 
acknowledged  and  appreciated.  He  manifested  a  capacity 
which  overshadowed  his  great  secretaries  and  constrained  him 
in  critical  emergencies  to  disregard  their  counsels  in  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  own  safer  and  better  judgment.  He  disclosed  a  grasp 
of  the  situation  which  books  could  not  supply  and  diplomas 
could  not  assure.  Not  book-wise,  he  was  wiser  than  books. 
Greatness  was  not  thrust  upon  him ;  he  achieved  it. 

And  when  the  end  came  and  the  white-winged  messengers 
of  peace  were  fluttering  in  the  air  and  the  old  flag  was  again 
streaming  proudly  from  every  battlement  of  the  republic, 
honored  and  respected  by  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  it  had 
never  been  before,  the  world  knew  that  his  had  been  the  guid- 
ing spirit  of  the  crisis  and  that  the  rescue  of  the  government 
from  deadly  peril  was  due,  under  God,  to  htm. 

That  Lincoln  stands  in  a  class  by  himself  cannot  be 
questioned.  He  differed  from  all  the  standards,  alike  in  physi- 
cal and  mental  characteristics.  From  one  point  of  view  he 
seems  to  have  been  dominated  by  sentiment  and  sympathy, 
from  another,  by  all  the  elements  of  virility.  Without  the 
learning  of  the  schools,  he  formulated  sentences  and  para- 
graphs which  have  been  assigned  a  place  among  the  world's 
choicest  classics.  In  repose  his  features  were  grave  even  to 
sadness,  but  no  one  had  a  keener  sense  of  humor^  or  told  an 
amusing  story  with  more  evident  relish;  to  study  him  is  a 
fascination. 

It  were  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  history  an  in- 
stance disclosing  more  striking  diversity  of  vicissitudes  than 
those  which  appear  in  the  life  of  Lincoln.  So  circumscribed 
was  the  sphere  of  his  activities  on  the  Indiana  clearing  where 
he  spent  his  boyhood,  so  limited  his  opportunities,  that  he 
never  saw  a  printing  press  until  after  he  was  old  enough  to 
vote.  But  this  was  long  before  the  invention  of  the  power 
press  of  our  time ;  long  before  the  newspaper  had  assumed  the 
prominence  and  influence  in  molding  public  opinion  which  it 
now  commands.  It  was  when  the  Lincoln  family  was  migrat- 
ing from  the  farm  at  Gentryville  to  the  Sangamon  Valley  in 
1830  in  a  farm  wagon  drawn  by  four  oxen.  While  the  noon- 
day rest  was  being  taken  under  the  native  trees  at  the  little 
village,  now  city  of  Vincennes,  the  young  man  sought  out  the 
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office  where  the  local  paper  was  issued  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  there,  in  his  patched  and  faded  homespun,  with  un- 
covered head,  he  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  old  fashioned  hand 
printing  press  which  stood  before  him,  little  dreaming  that 
later  on  in  the  century  a  momentous  chapter  was  to  be  written 
on  the  pages  of  world  history  which  should  lift  a  race  out  of 
bondage  and  light  his  name  in  fadeless  glory  down  the  ages. 

No  wonder  the  question  is  so  often  asked — ^what  were  the 
agencies  which  moulded  this  marvelous  man  into  such  com- 
pleteness? It  is  difficult  to  say  because  it  is  one  of  nature's 
secrets,  but  we  naturally  infer  that  his  early  environment  must 
shed  some  light  on  the  inquiry. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  his  childhood  until  he 
became  established  in  his  chosen  profession,  he  was  con- 
strained to  face  and  to  surmount  obstacles  and  difficulties.  It 
was  his  fate  to  encounter  barriers  whichever  way  he  turned. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  an  unclouded  pathway.  He  was  never 
free  from  the  spur  of  necessity.  The  trials,  the  struggles,  the 
hardships  of  a  frontier  experience  were  the  common  heritage 
of  the  period.  Manifestly,  a  severe  school,  but  he  knew  no 
other.    It  was,  nevertheless,  the  school  for  character  building. 

May  we  not  assume  that  in  battling  with  these  adverse 
conditions  he  learned  the  need  of  fortitude,  of  courage,  of 
patience,  of  self-reliance  and  strength  of  purpose. 

May  we  not  also  indulge  the  belief  that  in  this  school  and 
in  his  daily  and  sympathetic  fellowship  with  the  plain  people, 
were  evolved  those  engaging  traits  of  character. and  person- 
ality which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  common  heart  of  hu- 
manity, and  illumine  the  whole  realm  of  his  public  service? 
He  was  pre-eminently  a  composite,  and  it  is  only  by  blending 
Lincoln,  the  man  of  sentiment  and  sympathy,  with  Lincoln 
the  great  leader  and  master  of  affairs,  that  we  gain  an  adequate 
concept  of  the  secret  of  his  fame. 

His  patience,  his  sagacity,  his  serenity  of  temper,  his  cour- 
age, his  faith  in  the  right,  his  abounding  charity,  his  unerring 
judgment,  these  and  other  qualities  we  cannot  define,  entered 
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into  his  marvelous  equipment.  He  combined  the  strengfth, 
the  virility,  the  insight  of  a  great  and  masterful  leader,  with 
the  tenderness,  the  affection,  the  sympathy,  the  sensibility  of 
refined  and  honored  womanhood,  a  combination  so  rare  as  to 
render  him  one  of  the  most  unique  and  fascinating  personali- 
ties of  all  time.  Search  the  roll  of  great  historic  names  and 
you  will  agree  that  one,  one  only  appeals  more  powerfully  to 
the  universal  heart  of  humanity.  He  too  was  of  humble  origin, 
and  the  plain  people  with  whom  he  mingled  by  the  shores  of 
Gallilee,  loved  him  as  they  loved  no  other.  If  to-day  some 
visitor  from  a  distant  clime,  unacquainted  with  our  history, 
were  to  inquire  among  the  plain  people  if  the  action  of  the 
convention  of  1860  was  vindicated  by  subsequent  events,  he 
would  be  told  that  in  the  temple  of  fame,  in  the  company  of 
the  immortals,  he  would  find  in  letters  written  large,  the  name 
of  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  ENLISTED  MAN 

By  Charles   H.   Anson,   Brevt.   Major,   First  Vermont  Heavy 

Artillery. 

Read  before  Wisconsin  Commandery,  April  5,  191 1. 

IN  August,  1862,  a  boy  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Eleventh 
Vermont  Volunteers.  He  was  not  robust,  but  was 
examined  by  a  Medical  Board,  accepted,  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  government  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

How  little  did  the  young  men  of  that  time  realize  the  trials 
and  experiences  they  were  to  pass  through  during  the  days, 
months,  and  years  of  the  war.  No  pen  can  adequately  describe 
all  the  realities  of  military  life  as  an  enlisted  man;  the  many 
deprivations,  the  rough  experiences,  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships can  be  known  only  to  those  who  have  endured  them. 

Not  long  after  enlistment,  the  Quartermaster  requested 
that  I  should  be  detailed  to  assist  in  his  work  and  much  to  my 
surprise  said  to  me,  "You  are  to  become  my  Quartermaster 
Sergeant."  Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  the  work  con- 
tinued. 

Soon  after,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Colonel  com- 
manding, requesting  this  appointment,  but  the  Colonel  ob- 
jected, because  he  had  promised  to  appoint  another  young 
man.  The  matter  of  the  appointment  was  eventually  re- 
ferred to  the  Quartermaster  General,  of  Vermont,  and  he 
finally  decided  in  my  favor. 

Regimental  Quartermaster  Sergeant  chevrons  were  placed 
on  my  jacket  and  with  just  pride  I  entered  upon  the  manifold 
and  laborious  duties. 

In  September,  1862,  the  Regiment  broke  camp,  and  with 
haversacks  and  knapsacks  filled  to  the  utmost,  marched  to  the 
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railroad  station.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  experience  can 
hardly  understand  the  multiplicity  of  duties  performed 
by  the  Quartermaster,  in  securing  and  distributing  supplies 
for  a  Regiment  of  a  thousand  men,  but  this  work  was  satisfac- 
torily performed,  for  the  personnel  of  our  Regiment  was  exem- 
plary, and  we  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  ninety-five  per  cent 
were  native  Vermonters. 

By  rail  we  reached  New  Haven,  where  a  steamer  was  await- 
ing and  we  were  soon  under  way  for  Jersey  City,  arriving 
there  early  the  following  morning. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  conveyed  us  to  Wash- 
ington, where  we  arrived  the  following  morning,  taking  our 
breakfast  at  the  so-called  "Soldiers  Rest,"  a  large  covered  shed 
where  about  five  hundred  could  sit  down  at  one  time. 

The  Quartermaster  obtained  a  requisition  for  means  to 
transport  our  baggage  and  supplies.  The  teams,  as  many  of 
you  know,  consisted  of  six  four  mule  teams;  the  Quartermas- 
ter Sergeant  with  a  detail  of  twelve  men  was  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  south-west  part  of  the  city  to  obtain  the  animals. 

A  thousand  or  more  wild  mules  were  in  the  corral  prancing 
and  cavorting  and  were  a  source  of  astonishment  to  most  of 
us,  for  we  had  no  experience  with  wild  mules.  How  to  pro- 
ceed was  a  question ;  not  a  bit  had  ever  been  in  their  mouths, 
not  a  harness  on  their  backs,  not  a  shoe  had  been  on  their  feet. 
Not  being  able  to  catch  them,  we  had  to  drive  several  into  a 
small  enclosure.  Then  they  commenced  kicking,  kicking  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  Finally  it  was  necessary  to  lasso  them, 
get  a  twist  of  the  rope  on  their  nose,  and  lead  them  out  one 
by  one,  we  did  not  dare  to  allow  such  a  wild  brigade  to  make 
a  charge  on  us.  It  was  a  struggle  to  get  a  bit  in  the  mouth,  to 
harness  one  was  terrifying.  Coaxing,  petting,  using  persua- 
sive and  kind  words  was  "love's  labor  lost." 

There  was  one  large  black  mule  the  first  one  tackled;  he 
appeared  to  be  a  leader  in  the  corral.  We  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  him  into  position  as  the  off  mule;  then  he  commenced 
kicking  and  pawing  for  thirty  minutes.  Regaining  his  breath, 
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he  kicked  all  around  the  wagon  to  which  he  was  fastened;  he 
kicked  the  stays  and  canvas  cover  ofif,  pelted  the  wagon  with 
thunderous  blows;  illustrating  Mark  Twain's  definition  "that 
a  mule  is  an  animal  with  four  legs,  two  to  go  with  and  two  to 
kick  with/' 

The  others  were  nearly  as  demonstrative  as  the  leader  of 
the  gang.  Most  wonderful  was  their  energy  and  vigor  in 
braying;  their  tone  conveyed  the  very  spirit  of  animosity, 
their  attitude  meant  danger;  their  inharmpnious  squeals  were 
unintelligible  to  all  of  us,  but  we  understood  they  meant  de- 
fiance. 

Some  progress  was  made  by  the  twelve  soldiers  to  capture, 
harness  and  "hitch  up"  twenty-four  mules,  but  help  was  needed 
so  another  detail  was  made  of  twelve  more  soldiers  and  each 
man  held  the  bit  of  one  mule.  As  darkness  came  we  were 
ready  to  advance.  We  proceeded  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
then  paved  with  large  cobble  stones,  but  in  bad  condition,  and 
while  passing  Willard's  hotel,  the  leading  team  commenced  to 
run  closely  followed  by  the  rest ;  it  seemed  as  though  an  evil 
spirit  had  suddenly  entered  into  each  mule.  The  Sergeant  in 
his  utmost  voice  called,  "Hang  on  to  them !  Hang  on  to  them !" 
and  with  grim  determination  the  men  did  so,  conquering  the 
muie  brigade,  which  arrived  in  camp  with  colors  flying  and  no 
one  hurt. 

On  reaching  camp,  the  Quartermaster  said  to  the  Sergeant, 
"You  are  very  tired." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  hungry?" 

"Very  hungry.  Sir." 

"Go,  find  a  cook  and  get  your  supper." 

The  so-called  "Soldiers  Rest"  was  vacant  at  that  late  hour, 
but  the  cook  was  finally  found,  a  tin  plate,  knife,  fork  and 
spoon  secured,  and  we  were  supplied  with  more  than  a  pound 
of  corned  beef,  half  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  tin  cup  of  coffee.  We 
captured  that  ration  more  easily  and  quickly  than  we  had 
captured  the  mules. 
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The  following  day  our  Regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Lincoln.  Four  companies  remained  there ;  two  were  quartered 
at  Fort  Thayer,  two  at  Fort  Saratoga  and  two  at  Fort  Bunker 
Hill.  A  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Gibson,  was  also  stationed  at  those  Forts. 

The  Quartermaster  Sergeant's  work  was  now  increased 
for  it  required  more  time  to  get  supplies  from  the  government ; 
beeves  were  slaughtered  near  the  Washington  Monument ;  the 
Government  bakery  was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  United 
States  National  Capitol. 

In  those  days  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  was  uppermost 
in  the  hearts  of  the  legislators ;  they  were  adamantine  in  can- 
dor, in  honesty  and  ability;  their  brilliant  speeches  electrified 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  almost  seemed  as  though  the 
bread  baked  there,  and  eaten  by  thousands  of  soldiers,  ipade 
them  more  patriotic,  energetic,  buoyant  and  unfailing  in  duty. 

After  one  hard  day  when  it  was  freezing  cold,  Fred  Marks, 
a  mule  driver,  mounted  the  near  wheel  mule  and  we  started 
for  camp  after  dark.  In  the  suburb  of  the  city,  Fred  stopped 
before  a  saloon,  and  invited  me  to  come  in  and  have  some 
whisky.     I  reluctantly  complied. 

He  took  four  fingers,  quietly  remarking,  "You  take  the 
same,  it  will  do  you  good."  As  it  was  the  first  whisky  I  had 
ever  tasted,  I  was  somewhat  modest  about  taking  the  "four 
fingers,"  and  took  only  two,  but  I  well  remember  it  exhilarated 
and  warmed  me. 

Having  obtained  a  requisition  for  a  horse  to  be  used  by 
the  Quartermaster's  Sergeant,  I  applied  to  General  D.  H. 
Rucker,  then  Quartermaster  (whose  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  General  Sheridan),  and  the  requisition  presented. 

The  general  declared  with  volumes  of  profanity,  "that  no 
Sergeant  should  have  a  horse.  Horses  must  be  issued  only 
for  cavalry  and  artillery.  You  must  ride  a  mule.  Sergeant."  In 
a  perturbed  state  of  mind,  I  left  his  office  feeling  that  the  ex- 
ception was  uncalled  for. 

About    this    time  our  Regimental  Quartermaster  Carlton, 
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became  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Good  quarters  were 
obtained  in  a  house  near  by  and  his  wife  came  to  attend  him, 
who  with  the  Commissary  Sergeant,  devoted  all  their  time 
in  attending  him  during  his  long  and  dangerous  illness. 

Now  the  work  of  three  was  performed  by  the  Quartermas- 
ter's Sergeant.  The  Quartermaster's  Department  called  up- 
on Regimental  Quartermasters  for  full  returns  for  all  clothing, 
camp  and  garrison  equipage.  These  supplies  had  been  issued 
to  all  the  companies  recruited  in  the  state  before  Carlton  was 
appointed  Quartermaster,  but  he  had  no  vouchers  from  the 
company  commanders,  and  was  compelled  to  receipt  for  the 
same  in  bulk.  The  Quartermaster  was  too  ill  to  attend  to 
such  matters,  so  I  resolved  to  consult  some  persons  employed 
in  the  Department  to  ascertain  what  methods  I  should  pursue. 

After  visiting  several,  I  was  finally  referred  to  a  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  an  elderly  kind-hearted  gentleman,  who  under- 
stood my  perplexity.  I  told  him  my  story  and  asked  him  how 
to  make  proper  returns.  He  said,  come  in  to-morrow,  I  will 
have  the  blanks  and  tell  you  how  to  proceed,  and  the  next  day 
he  gave  me  the  desired  information,  which  was  then  most 
valuable  and  for  which  I  was  ever  after  thankful.  My  duties 
required  me  to  go  to  the  city  almost  daily  on  an  Army  wagon, 
and  my  whole  time  was  devoted  to  securing  supplies  for  the 
Regiment,  for  I  was  still  trying  to  do  the  work  of  three.  At 
night  I  struggled  with  "returns",  required  in  settlement  with 
the  Quartermaster  and  Commissary  Departments,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility was  a  severe  strain. 

Finally  the  proper  blanks  were  furnished  and  the  company 
commanders  receipted  for  all  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
each  soldier  signing  a  Receipt  Roll  for  all  that  had  been  issued 
to  him.  A  consolidation  of  company  commanders'  reports 
effected  a  settlement  with  the  Departments.  Then  there  was 
more  trouble.  According  to  an  order,  forage  was  issued  for 
horses  and  mules,  a  month's  supply  at  a  time,  and  the  men  were 
notified  that  their  supply  must  last  until  the  first  of  the  follow- 
ing month.    But  some  were  careless  and  wasted  the  forage. 
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About  the  25th  of  the  month,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  (then 
at  Fort  Thayer)  sent  over  to  the  Sergeant  for  more  forage,  and 
the  orderly  was  informed  that  we  had  none  to  spare.  The 
Lieutenant-Colonel  then  came  over  and  with  oaths  and  im- 
precations that  my  pen  cannot  describe,  said  to  the  Ser- 
geant, "You  are  a  disgrace  and  utterly  incompetent  to  fill  such 
a  responsible  position."  "By  the  Eternal  God,  I  will  have  you 
reduced  to  the  ranks  where  you  belong."  He  then  rode  to  the 
tent  of  the  Colonel  commanding  and  requested  him  to  reduce 
me  to  the  ranks  for  incompetence.  After  all  my  hard  work, 
this  unexpected  blow  unmanned  me  for  the  moment ;  my  feel- 
ings were  overcome,  and  throwing  myself  on  my  blanket,  I 
shed  tears  of  humiliation  and  sorrow. 

I  did  not  then  know  that  only  the  commanding  officer  had 
power  to  reduce  a  non-commissioned  officer  to  the  ranks,  nor 
did  I  know  at  the  moment  that  the  Colonel  commanding  in- 
formed him  of  the  Quartermaster's  illness  and  that  I  was  do- 
ing the  work  of  three,  often  working  nearly  all  night.  The 
Colonel  said,  "He  will  continue  to  be  Quartermaster  Sergeant." 

Fred  Marks,  (a  brother  of  our  companion  Solon  Marks) 
was  a  native  Vermonter,  intent  on  doing  his  duty;  he  had 
learned  how  to  drive  a  mule  team,  and  with  others  hauled  sup- 
plies from  Washington  and  to  the  companies  located  in  the 
several  forts. 

Fred  Marks'  team  was  the  one  to  which  the  large  black 
wheel  mule  was  a.ssigned.  On  one  occasion  while  taking  a 
full  load  to  Fort  Bunker  Hill,  which  was  located  on  quite  an 
eminence,  on  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  same,  the  old  black 
mule  rebelled ;  he  would  not  haul,  or  allow  the  others  to  do  so. 
Fred  tried  his  utmost  to  get  them  to  pull  the  load.  Sometimes, 
when  urged,  the  other  three  mules  would  settle  into  their 
harness  and  pull,  but  the  old  black  was  obdurate;  he  would 
brace  to  the  rear  and  would  not  allow  a  wheel  to  turn.  Fred 
became  discouraged ;  he  thought  that  if  he  allowed  them  to  rest 
awhile,  perhaps  then  they  would  all  work.  Not  so.  The  old 
black  mule  continued  his  mulishness. 
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While  still  urging  them  with  all  his  persuasive  powers  he 
became  disconsolate,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  they  would  not 
budge. 

Just  at  this  time  Colonel  Gibson,  commander  of  the 
brigade,  rode  up  and  in  domineering  language,  said  to  Fred, 

"You  d d  Vermonters  have  no  knowledge  of  handling  a 

^  mule  team."     Fred  said  to  him  he  had  done  his  best.    The 

Colonel  dismounted,  took  the  driving  line  from  Fred,  saying, 
'*I  will  show  you  how  to  do  it."  He  spoke  to  the  team,  but  the 
black  would  not  stir.  This  was  tried  several  times.  Then 
the  Colonel  became  anxious  and  touched  Black  with  the  whip. 
Then  followed  a  fusilade  of  kicks — kicks  backwards,  sideways 
and  very  near  the  Colonel's  head.  Becoming  very  angry  he 
began  whipping  the  black  mule,  who  returned  the  colonels 
strokes  with  energetic  kicks.  He  used  the  whip  until  he  was 
tired  then  exclaimed  in  his  squeaking  voice,  "d-m  you,  I  will 
teach  you  not  to  kick  at  an  officer."  "D-m  you,  don't  you  kick 
at  an  officer."  His  violent  maledictions  exhausted  the  Colonel 
and  throwing  down  the  whip,  he  said  to  Fred,  d-m  you  and 
your  mules,  you  may  both  go  to  h  -  - 1." 

The  Colonel's  effort  to  drive  a  team  of  mules  soon  became 
known  to  the  regiment  and  from  day  to  day  when  the  Colonel 
rode  along  the  line,  examining  the  work  being  done,  some 
Vermonter  would  exclaim  in  a  squeaking  voice,  "D-m  you,  I 
will  teach  you  not  to  kick  at  an  officer."  Once  the  Colonel  be- 
came angry,  and  demanded  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  detail, 
to  arrest  the  soldier  who  made  such  remarks  about  him.  The 
J  officer  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  who  made  the  remark. 

This  occurred  so  often  that  it  was  necessary  to  caution  the 
men  to  stop  it. 

Soon  after  our  Regiment  arrived  in  Washington,  Lieut.  A. 
of  Company  F.  had  typhoid  fever,  and  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  recovered  and  returned  to  duty.  Four  companies 
stationed  at  Fort  Slocum  were  drilled  in  squads,  or  by  com- 
panies, and  they  had  dress  parade  outside  of  the  fort;  when 
parade  was  dismissed  the  company  commander  was  required 
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to  march  his  company  into  the  fort  and  there  practice  heavy 
artillery  drill  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The  fort  had  only 
one  entrance  for  wagons  or  artillery.  Lieutenant  A,  com- 
manding his  company,  had  been  absent  so  long,  that  he  was 
not  conversant  with  company  evolutions  and  at  this  time  was 
marching  company  front  into  the  fort.  He  approached  the 
gate  and  should  have  given  the  order,  "Company  by  the  right 
flank,  by  file  left-march."  He  could  not  remember  the  com- 
mand, and  finally  said  "Company,  Break  Ranks  and  form  on 
the  inside  of  the  gate."  The  company  broke  ranks  and  with 
a  hurrah,  ran  across  the  bridge,  through  the  gate  entrance  and 
re-formed.  From  this  time  on  whenever  any  one  was  per- 
plexed, somebody  would  remark,  break  ranks  and  form  on  the 
inside  of  the  gate. 

One  Captain  Billeau,who  was  Quartermaster  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Gibson,  was  a  large, 
fleshy  man,  and  usually  rode  in  a  comfortable  covered  carriage. 
He  had  frequently  seen  me  going  to  and  from  the  city  on 
an  army  wagon,  and  he  became  interested  and  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  have  a  horse,  I  told  him  that  General  Rucker  refused 
to  issue  a  horse  on  his  requisition.  He  said,  "Sonny,  come 
to  me  in  the  morning,  I  vill  take  you  in  my  buggy  to  the  city 
and  see  General  Rucker.  I  vill  get  a  horse  for  you.  Sonny." 
Going  with  him  as  suggested,  the  requisition  was  presented 
and  he  appealed  to  the  General  in  an  emphatic  manner,  telling 
him  how  much  I  had  to  do  and  how  important  it  was  to  have  a 
horse. 

The  Captain  importuned,  explaining  in  his  broken  English 
the  kindness  it  would  be  to  a  boy  who  was  working  so  hard, 
but  the  general  abruptly  closed  the  interview  by  saying,  "Not 
a  horse  will  be  allowed  to  any  d-  -  d  Sergeant." 

"Gaining  the  street,  the  Captain  said,  "Sonny  dot  kind  of 
business  is  h  -  -1,  dot  business  is  sure  h  -  - 1.  The  General  vill 
sure  go  to  h  -  -  1  when  his  time  along  comes."  Thanking  him 
for  his  kindness  in  my  behalf  we  rode  back  to  camp.  Finally 
it  was  determined  to  draw  a  mule  on  the  requisition  for  a 
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horse,  and  this  was  done,  but  I  did  not  dare  to  mount  the 
beast.  One  of  the  teamsters  requested  the  privilege  of  riding 
him,  and  attempting  to  do  so  the  mule  wanted  to  go  one  way, 
and  the  rider  another.  Touching  him  in  the  side  with  a  spur, 
the  rider  was  thrown  over  his  head,  resulting  in  a  breach, 
which  was  so  serious  that  the  man  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice. 

At  Fred  Marks'  suggestion,  this  mule  was  put  in  the  wheel 
team  and  one  of  the  small  leaders  as  kind  as  a  kitten  was  taken 
for  use. 

On  my  first  trip  to  the  city  on  her  back  she  became  nearly 
paralyzed,  at  what  she  saw  going  on  in  the  streets ;  she  would 
stop  and  bray,  and  bray  and  stop,  then  she  would  side  step  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left.  At  one  time  she  went  sideways,  am- 
bling on  to  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  Willard's  hotel. 

The  walks  were  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  citizens,  and 
the  mule  preferred  to  stand  on  the  sidewalk  instead  of  in  the 
street.  Dismounting,  I  tried  to  get  her  into  the  street,  my 
efforts  creating  much  laughter  and  an  abundance  of  curb-stone 
advice  from  the  crowd  waiting  for  her  to  vacate  the  sidewalk. 
One  called  out,  put  a  corn  cob  in  her  mouth.  Another  said, 
pull  her  tail.  Sergeant.  Another  called  out,  "Hurry  up,  get  out 
of  the  way,  we  want  more  room." 

After  manv  efforts  she  was  induced  to  walk  into  the  street 
amid  the  applause  and  congratulations  of  the  crowd. 

This  incident  occurred  November  22nd,  1862.  Touching 
my  cap  to  the  well  meaning  crowd,  and  turning  away  I  re- 
membered that  this  was  my  twenty-first  birthday,  and 
although  astride  a  mule,  I  was  a  soldier  in  the  service  of  my 
country. 

During  the  winter  months  of  1862-63,  the  many  duties  of  a 
Quartermaster  Sergeant  were  very  trying.  A  regiment  of  a 
thousand  men  must  be  well  provided  with  all  necessary  sup- 
plies, consequently  that  mule  and  the  rider  were  compelled  to 
go  to  Washington,  almost  daily.  In  March,  1863,  measles  be- 
came epidemic  and  for  a  time  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  my  tent. 
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but  the  rations  came  regularly  now,  and  all  went  well;  they 
were  not  luxurious,  but  they  were  wholesome,  and  the  men 
became  accustomed  to  the  plain  fare.  One  of  our  captains  was 
a  quaint,  impulsive,  energetic  officer,  and  good  disciplinarian. 
A  private  named  Hackett,  in  Company  E,  was  the  most  un- 
gfainly  soldier  in  the  regiment ;  he  could  not  keep  step  with  one 
marching  by  his  side,  or  in  front  of  him,  and  never  learned  the 
manual  of  arms.  He  should  have  remained  at  home  and  be- 
come a  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  was  eccentric  and  had  for- 
merly been  a  biblical  student.  He  could  recite  Scripture  from 
Genesis  to  Exodns. 

The  guard-house  was  located  just  inside  the  Fort  entrance 
and  a  bridge  spanned  the  moat  to  the  entrance.  Once,  when 
Captain  R  was  officer  of  the  day,  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  the 
guard  at  least  once  after  midnight.  Hackett  was  at  Post  num- 
ber one,  near  the  gate-way  of  the  Fort.  It  was  a  dark,  rainy 
night,  when  Hackett  heard  Capt.  R.  approach,  and  called  out, 
"Who  comes  there?" 

Captain  R.  being  on  one  side  of  the  bridge,  stumbled  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  moat;  as  he  fell  he  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  "J  -  -  -  s  C 1." 

Hackett  faced  about  and  called  out  promptly,  "turn  out  the 

Apostles.  J  —  s  C t  is  coming."    Then  the  guard  helped 

the  Captain  out  of  the  moat. 

In  May,  1863,  it  was  decided  that  I  should  be  mounted  on  a 
horse,  and  a  requisition  was  again  made  for  one.  The 
requisition  was  approved  and  the  Sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
corral  was  directed  to  comply  with  the  requisition;  placing  a 
greenback  in  his  hand  I  requested  him  to  select  the  best  horse 
obtainable.  A  large  high  spirited  animal  was  selected,  and  the 
transition  from  the  back  of  a  diminutive  mule,  to  the  back  of 
the  horse  made  it  seem  for  a  time  that  I  was  astride  Mount 
McKinley.    The  change  brought  about  a  memorable  meeting. 

President  Lincoln's  summer  home,  which  he  occupied  in 
1863,  was  located  on  the  Soldiers  Home  grounds.  The  head- 
quarters of  our  regiment  was  at  Fort  Slocum,  nearly  a  mile 
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beyond  the  Soldiers  Home.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  President 
to  go  to  the  White  House  in  the  morning,  returning  during  the 
afternoon.  He  generally  rode  in  a  carriage,  but  some  times  on 
horse  back,  always  accompanied  by  a  guard.  On  horse  back 
he  appeared  ungainly ;  he  wore  a  frock  coat,  and  a  silk  hat.  The 
stirrup  straps  were  too  short,  compelling  him  to  bend  his 
knees  too  much.    He  rarely  rode  his  horse  off  the  walk. 

One  mornfng  I  went  to  the  city  with  four  wagons  for 
bread  and  meat.  It  was  necessary  to  have  the  commander  of 
the  brigade  approve  a  requisition  for  the  supplies  wanted,  and 
I  was  delayed  about  two  hours  waiting  to  obtain  his  signature. 

Mounting  the  horse,  I  hurried  to  the  city  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  passing  through  the  toll  gate,  on  Seventh  Street,  I  saw 
President  Lincoln  on  horseback  just  ahead  followed  by  a 
mounted  escort.  Passing  the  President,  I  saluted,  and  he  called 
out,  "Sergeant!  Sergeant!  Stop!"  Checking  my  horse  I  rode 
to  his  side,  and  the  President  said.  Sergeant,  you  will  ride  into 
the  city  with  me.  I  thanked  him  for  the  honor,  and  we  rode 
together.  Both  his  hands  were  occupied  in  keeping  his  horse 
under  control,  but  he  was  very  gentle  with  him.  The  Presi- 
dent inquired  "To  what  regiment  do  you  belong?"  "The 
Eleventh  Vermont,  Sir."  "That  is  a  splendid  horse  you  have. 
Did  you  bring  him  from  Vermont?"  He  is  a  fine  horse  Mr. 
President,  but  he  was  drawn  from  the  corral  on  a  requisition. 

He  made  many  inquiries  regarding  the  forts  being  built, 
and  whether  they  were  well  manned.  He  wanted  to  know  if 
all  of  our  regiment  were  native  Vermonters,  and  I  told  him 
that  about  ninety-five  per  cent  were  native  bom.  In  nearing 
Vermont  Avenue,  we  separated,  the  President  going  to  the 
White  House.  He  thanked  me  for  riding  with  him,  but  I  said 
saluting,  "Much  more  thankful  am  I,  Sir,  for  the  high  honor 
accorded  me  by  permitting  me  to  ride  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States." 

"Sergeant,  may  God  bless  you  at  all  times  and  always. 
Good-bye."  He  was  so  cordial  and  so  kind,  that  I  can  never 
forget  my  ride  with  President  Lincoln. 
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I  cannot  close  these  imperfect  reminiscences  better  than 
to  make  a  suggestion.  I  would  like  to  see  in  the  Capitol  of  the 
Nation  a  monument  of  honor  to  the  thousands  of  boys  and 
men  from  north  and  south,  who  were  inspired  with  patriotic 
motives  inculcated  from  childhood  to  manhood,  willing  to  die, 
if  need  be,  that  the  Nation  might  be  maintained  in  all  its  in- 
t^^rity  with  but  one  Flag.  On  the  base  may  be  mentioned  the 
names  of  a  few  of  the  many  heroes.  Logan,  Schofield,  Han- 
cock, Sedgwick,  Warren,  Wright,  Reynolds,  Kilpatrick,  Sickles, 
Custer,  Russell,  Getty,  Gibson,  Bragg,  Gushing,  Robin- 
son. On  panels  higher  up  the  names  of  notable  and  distin- 
guished generals  and  men  unparalleled  in  ancient  or  modern 
times:  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Meade,  Thomas,  Hooker, 
Farragut,  Butler,  Burnside,  Fremont,  Stanton.  They  will  al- 
ways remain  shining  lights  in  the  constellation  made  up  of  our 
brilliant  ones.  Heroic  in  their  lives,  their  intense  love  for 
country  was  supreme,  although  many  endured  untold  suffer- 
ings until  death  came  to  their  relief,  and  they  now  sleep  in 
peace. 

Surmounting  the  apex  of  this  monument,  there  should  be 
one  name,  higher  than  all,  resplendent,  reflecting  the  brilliancy 
of  his  life  and  acts,  to  all  the  civilized  world.  It  should  be 
made  of  letters,  brilliant  and  imperishable, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

An  Address  Delivered  by  Hon.  Neal  Brown  of  Wausau, 
Wisconsin,  before  The  Loyal  Legion  of  Wis- 
consin, at  Milwaukee,  Feb.  7,  1912. 

Friends  of  the  Loyal  Legion : 

I  CANNOT  but  remember  the  last  time  I  was  your  guest 
and  those  who  were  with  us  then  who  will  never  more 
return. 

Gone  are  the  kindly  faces ;  stilled  the  kindly  voices.  Yet 
because  they  are  gone  I  think  I  esteem  and  cherish  more  the 
friendships  that  remain.  You  must  all  seem  a  little  nearer  to 
each  other  because  of  your  lessened  number.  Yet  death  can- 
not end  friendship,  and  to  our  latest  hour  we  are  all  fated  to 
long  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still. 

It  would  not  seem  appropriate  for  me  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night without  some  remembrance  of  the  great  American, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  this  informal  meeting  of  friends  I  can- 
not feel  justified  in  making  any  rhetorical  eulogy.  It  seems 
to  me  that  around  your  camp-fire,  only  the  simplest  speech 
will  be  appropriate,  and  especially,  in  telling  of  one  who  in 
thought  and  speech,  could  charm  and  sway  alike  little  children 
and  great  scholars.  Great  orators  have  already  many  times 
given  to  the  life  and  character  of  Lincoln  the  last  spoken  word 
of  eloquence.  But  the  finality  of  set  eloquence  or  praise  can- 
not debar  us  from  the  thoughts  and  remembrances  of  him,  that 
crowd  upon  us.  And  comfort  it  is  to  know,  that  around  un- 
numbered hearthstones,  and  wherever  men  like  yourselves  are 
met,  they  will  pause  a  little  to  breathe  their  ritual  of  the  great- 
est grief  that  ever  visited  our  people. 
I  have  wondered  oftentimes  what  was  the  quality  or  ele- 
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ment  of  character  that  so  strongly  endeared  Lincoln  to  his 
countrymen.  Some  might  think  it  was  in  part  because  of  his 
untimely  death  in  the  very  hour  of  victory. 

But  I  do  not  think  this,  nor  can  I  think  it  was  because  of 
his  qualities  of  statesmanship ;  for  other  men  have  been  great 
in  statecraft.  1  think  it  was  because  of  his  reverence  for  his 
fellow  men.  In  reverencing  men  he  reverenced  all  that  was 
finest  and  best  in  himself.  It  was  this  reverential  feeling  for 
man  that  made  men  love  him.  He  saw  in  men  their  weak- 
nesses and  their  infirmities,  their  passions  and  their  faults,  and 
also  the  diviner  part,  even  as  he  saw  these  conflicting  ele- 
ments in  himself.  I  think  of  this  reverential  attitude  of  Lin- 
coln's as  Whittier  did  of  the  same  characteristic  in  Robert 
Bums: 

Through  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  man  uprising; 
No  longer  common  or  unclean. 

The  child  of  God*s  baptizing. 

Lincoln  believed  in  man  and  the  might  of  man  and  in  the 
power  of  moral  sentiment.  He  never  lost  the  common  touch ; 
he  knew  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  and  the  prayers  that  went 
up  from  the  humblest  fireside.  This  part  of  his  nature  is  best 
expressed  in  a  simple  verse  that  I  remember  from  my  boyhood 

books: 

Methinks  I  love  all  common  things, 
The  common  air,  the  common  flower. 

The  dear  kind  common  thought  that  springs 
From  hearts  that  have  no  other  dower — 

No  other  wealth,  no  other  power. 

He  did  not  need  to  cultivate  anv  factitious  or  assumed 

m 

democracy.  He  did  not  need  to  fawn  upon  the  people  and 
assure  them  of  his  democracy,  of  his  tremendous  affection  in 
all  that  he  was  doing  for  them.  The  people  felt  instinctively 
his  affectionate  loyalty  for  them  and  they  gave  him  their 
loyalty  and  affection  in  equal  measure. 

He  was  not  bred  in  cities.  He  was  blooded  to  the  open 
and  the  sky.    He  was  newly  sprung  from  mother  earth.    His 
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mind  was  not  cramped  by  the  narrowing  limitations  of  the 
man-stifled  town  or  the  cloistered  retreats  of  academic  learn- 
ing. He  carried  with  him  to  Washington  the  atmosphere  and 
freedom  of  the  boundless  West.  It  seemed  as  though  his 
studies  of  village  life  and  of  primitive,  pioneer  conditions, 
easily  fitted  him  to  accurately  study  the  life  that  centered  in 
Washington.  Perhaps  the  difference  in  the  two  environments 
was  mainly  superficial.  Perhaps  a  transverse  section  of  Mil- 
waukee, or  Oshkosh,  or  Wausau,  might  show  the  whole  world 
in  miniature. 

Emerson  says  that  we  ought  not  to  live  in  cities,  for  they 
stifle  men,  but  we  ought  to  live  in  the  country  in  order  to 
ripen  the  better,  and  only  occasionally  visit  cities  so  as  to 
know  what  they  are,  and  learn  whatever  they  can  give  with- 
out becoming  submerged  in  them.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  feel 
that  by  comparison,  the  provincialism  of  the  country  has  a 
better  justification  than  the  narrow  complacent  provincialism 
of  cities.  For  there  seems  to  be  more  excuse  for  narrowness 
in  the  country  than  in  the  great  roaring  hives  of  humanity. 
The  provincialism  of  the  country  may  create  a  stronger  in- 
dividuality in  men  than  the  provincialism  of  the  cities.  And 
speaking  of  this  matter,  Henry  Watterson,  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can journalism,  says : 

The  provincial  spirit  which  is  dismissed  from  polite 
society  in  a  half-sneering,  half-condemnatory  way,  is  really 
one  of  the  forces  in  human  achievement.  As  a  man  loses  his 
provincialism  he  loses,  in  part,  his  originality,  and,  in  this 
way,  so  much  of  his  power  as  proceeds  from  his  originality. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  nations.  Cosmopolitanism  in  ideas, 
in  dress,  in  manners,  is  merely  an  imitation  of  that  which  is 
not  our  own,  and  is  usually  obtained  at  the  expense  of  that 
which  is  inherently  picturesque  and  strong.  It  seems 
that  there  must  be  a  focus  to  everything  mechanical  and 
natural;  and,  as  the  most  artificial  of  contrivances  is  society, 
the  gay  French  capital  has  come  to  be,  by  a  sort  of  common 
consent,  the  social   focus  of  the   world.    So  Paris   gives  the 
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fashion  to  many  things  besides  dress.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
most  accepted  cosmopolitanism.  Excepting  the  achievements 
of  its  milliners  and  cooks,  however,  what  glorious  conception 
can  we  trace  to  Paris?  As  a  theater  of  action,  it  is  certainly 
the  arena  of  great  exploits.  But  when  we  seek  for  the  pure 
and  noble  things  of  earth,  we  do  not  go  to  Paris ;  we  go  to  re- 
gions which  have  not  been  refined  out  of  all  naturalness  and 
force.  The  truth  is,  the  Parisian,  for  all  his  boasting,  is  not  a 
cosmopolitan.  Among  men  he  is  least  adaptable.  Remove 
him  from  his  beloved  boulevards,  and  he  is  lost.  He  begins  to 
wither.  He  is  but  a  provincial — ^his  provincialism  being  of  the 
feebler  sort,  exercising  its  originality  on  bonnets  and  pates. 
The  English  are  the  most  provincial  people  in  the  world,  and 
the  most  achieving;  and  their  provincialism  is  of  great  profit 
to  themselves,  at  once  burly  and  offensive.  The  German,  as 
he  grows  stronger,  grows  more  provincial.  There  was  a  time 
when  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  led  all  the  states, 
each  possessed  of  a  provincialism  peculiarly  its  own,  full  of 
quaint  points  and  odd  conceits,  characteristic  of  ardor,  self- 
esteem,  and  individual  effort." 

Lincoln  acquired  very  quickly,  and  through  some  gift  of 
absorptive  perception,  all  that  cities  could  give  him.  Its  petty 
coteries  of  politicians  and  place  hunters;  its  grafters  and  its 
rogues,  all  found  their  proper  measure  with  him.  He  met 
there  every  species  of  the  human  clothes-rack ;  soldiers  of  gold 
braid  and  tinsel  only ;  the  devotees  of  pretentious  politicians ; 
the  wind-bags  of  statecraft  and  warcraft ;  disciples  of  the  gos- 
pel of  cant  and  palaver;  petty  bureaucrats  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  all  officialdom. 

He  met  the  clamor  of  ten  thousand  warring  tongues;  he 
inherited  the  burdens  of  ten  thousand  mistakes  and  blunders. 
He  had  to  deal  with  ten  thousand  incompetencies.  He  had  to 
do  what  could  be  done  with  scattered  remnants,  to  create  an 
army  and  a  navy.  And,  threatening  the  capitol  itself,  was  an 
active  armed  foe,  made  up  of  men  fresh  from  the  battle-fields 
of  Mexico  and  the  Indian  wars;  of  men  whose  ancestors  had 
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fought  under  Washington,  Marion  or  Green,  and  with  Jack- 
son, or  on  the  high  seas;  men  trained  in  bold  and  daring  ad- 
venture. He  had  to  meet  the  disloyalty  and  the  paltering 
plans  of  thousands  of  men  in  the  north,  and  to  deal  with  all  the 
counsels  of  fear  and  incompetency;  and  worst  of  all  was  the 
disloyalty  and  cowardice  and  the  imbecility  of  those  who 
should  have  upheld  and  strengthened  his  arms.  Into  this  hell 
of  war,  of  banal  politics,  of  disloyalty,  of  racking  fears,  came 
Lincoln,  strong,  masterful  and  kindly. 

There  was  some  cause  to  pardon  the  great  men  of  the 
south  like  Lee  and  Stevens,  who  did  not  believe  war  necessary, 
but  who  loved  their  states  so  well  that  they  drifted  with  them. 
But  every  hamlet  of  the  north  had  its  coterie  of  southern  sym- 
pathizers. They  clamored  for  peace  at  any  price  or  sympa- 
thized secretly  or  openly  with  the  south.  They  rejoiced  over 
rebel  victories ;  they  magnified  every  mistake  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  and  no  g^eat  war  can  be  conducted ;  no  great  national 
movement  can  go  on,  without  ten  thousand  mistakes.  These 
men  embittered  honest  strife  and  honest  contention  and  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebel  forces.  You  called  them  Copper- 
heads and  traitors,  and  with  justice,  no  doubt.  Yet  I  have 
sometimes  wondered  whether  this  did  not  do  some  of  them  in- 
justice. No  war,  however  righteous,  was  ever  conducted  with- 
out a  swarm  of  critics,  eager  to  stifle  patriotic  endeavor.  You 
can  never  get  millions  to  act  as  one  man.  We  must  have  the 
critics;  they  are  always  with  us;  some  of  them  honest;  some 
of  them  dishonest;  most  of  them  without  the  burdens  of  re- 
sponsibility and  action,  yet  ready  to  retard  all  human  action. 
Finite  human  nature  never  acts  with  complete  logic  and 
reason.  Every  war  we  have  had  has  been  a  continual  chapter 
of  mistakes  and  blunders  on  the  part  of  someone.  Perhaps  the 
mere  critic,  however  foolish  or  however  criminal  he  may  be, 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  body  politic;  necessary,  in  the 
sense  that  you  cannot  rid  yourself  of  him  any  more  than  you 
rid  yourselves  of  the  Copperheads  and  the  southern  sympa- 
thizers of  the  great  Civil  War.    To-day  many  well-meaning 
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men  as  well  as  many  dishonest  demagogues  are  attacking 
courts  and  constitutions,  fundamental  rights  and  institutions 
of  government  that  have  been  building  up  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  government  is  a 
growth;  the  fruit  of  patient  toil;  of  ten  thousand  lessons  of 
experience ;  that  innovation  is  not  reform ;  that  their  fads  and 
fancies  in  government  have  been  tried  and  retried  some 
where,  in  every  century  of  the  world's  history.  So  it  may  be 
your  Copperhead,  your  rebel  sympathizer,  when  he  was 
honest,  was  only  the  well-meaning  anarchist  who  believes  that 
because  government  makes  mistakes  it  ought  to  be  in  a  con- 
tinual flux  of  change,  and  the  subject  of  continued  experi- 
ment; that  because  courts  *are  human  and  finite  and  some- 
times make  mistakes,  their  decisions  should  be  recalled  by 
mass  meeting,  and  that  because  constitutions  stand  in  the  way 
of  wanton  legislation,  they  should  be  suspended  at  any  time 
by  the  majority  vote. 

I  urge  these  things  upon  your  attention  because  of  the 
sinister  and  seeming  concerted  attacks  that  are  being  made 
upon  courts  and  constitutions  and  the  fundamental  rights  of 
men  by  the  muckrakers  of  our  Satanic  School  of  politics  and 
literature.  It  must  be  that  the  leaders  in  these  attacks  e}q>ect 
to  accomplish  some  measure  of  terrorization  of  the  judiciary 
that  will  impair  the  strength  of  this  branch  of  our  government 
and  thus  enable  them  to  exploit  government  as  they 
will.  They  even  now  clamor  for  the  selection  of 
judges  who  will  look  out  of  the  window  and  consult  pc^ular 
prejudice.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  in  this  country  when 
American  citizens  cannot  appeal  to  an  independent  judiciary 
for  protection  against  injustice  and  wrong,  in  that  day  free 
government  will  perish. 

We  have  for  some  years  had  with  us  the  fad  of  primary 
election.  It  has  not  corrected  a  single  political  evil;  it  has 
brought  new  evils  in  its  train.  It  has  left  human  selfishness, 
ambition  and  love  of  power  and  place  where  it  always  was  and 
always  will  be  although  more  displayed  and  exploited  under 
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this  law  than  any  other.  True,  the  law  is  not  to  be  blamed  be- 
cause these  things  yet  exist,  nor  was  the  older  system  of  party 
nominations  blameworthy.  The  character  of  our  office  hold- 
ing  class  has  not  under  the  provisions  of  this  law  grown  bet- 
ter, but  rather  the  reverse.  It  has  destroyed  responsibility; 
It  has  vastly  increased  the  expenditure  of  mc«iey  in  elections  ; 
it  has  lessened  the  interest  of  the  citizen  in  public  affairs.  A 
popular  vote  fairly  indicative  of  popular  opinion  is  almost 
impossible  under  this  law.  To  check  the  excesses  of  political 
debauchery  under  it,  a  corrupt  practices  act  has  been  passed, 
but  this  would  have  an  equal  eflfect  under  the  old  system.  The 
primary  has  not  furthered  representative  government.  It  has 
the  rather  tended  to  destroy  it.  Political  juntas  still  meet  and 
make  up  slates  and  dictate  candidates  as  of  yore.  It  is  a  tool 
well  fitted  for  their  service,  but  not  of  the  slightest  aid  to  good 
government. 

And,  now,  following  this  quack  nostrum  we  have  urged 
upon  us  the  Initiative,  the  Referendum  and  the  Recall;  all 
destructive  of  representative  government;  not  probably 
capable  of  producing  all  the  evils  imputed  to  them  by  many 
of  their  critics;  not  always  liable  to  be  used  for  harm,  yet 
possessing  no  practical  value.  Probably  we  will  use  them  a 
little  while  and  then  cast  them  on  the  junk  heap  along  with 
other  kindred  and  worthless  patent  methods  of  government. 

Think  of  it, — Lincoln  probably  would  have  been  recalled 
by  popular  vote  of  the  northern  states  at  several  crucial 
periods  of  the  war.  Notably  at  the  time  of  the  draft  riots  in 
1863,  or  in  1862  when  the  rebel  ram,  Merrimac,  was  threaten- 
ing destruction  of  our  shipping,  and  of  every  coast  city.  A 
referendum  thus  had  would  doubtless  have  called  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  war  and  for  peace  at  any  price. 

Wisconsin's  outlaw  murderer,  John  Dietz,  for  six  years  de- 
fied service  of  process  by  armed  force*  He  was  at  last  arrested 
after  a  fierce  battle  with  the  officers  of  the  law  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  one  of  these  officers.  A  jury  of  the  county  con- 
victed him  of  murder.    Yet  during  his  reign  of  anarchy  and 
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even  since,  Maudlin  Hysteria,  has  wept  over  him.  It  has  been 
considered  likely  that  if  a  referendum  could  liberate  him,  a 
majority  would  favor  suspension  as  to  him,  of  all  criminal 
laws. 

Even  as  Columbus,  the  great  navigator,  in  the  dreadful 
peril  of  unknown  seas,  refused  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  his 
crew  and  return  upon  his  path,  but  kept  his  course  true  un- 
til the  new  world  burst  upon  him.  So  Lincoln  with  a  perilous 
and  uncharted  course  before  him,  refused  to  heed  the  clamor 
of  popular  passion  or  the  counsels  of  the  timid  and  hesitant. 
Neither  when  the  first  disasters  of  the  war  came  upon  us,  nor 
when  conflict  with  England  over  the  Mason-Slidell  affair  was 
imminent,  nor  when  the  Merrimac  was  ravaging  our  shipping, 
or  when  the  draft  riots  grew  into  mob  law  and  almost  into  civil 
war  in  northern  states,  did  the  great  captain  of  the  ship  of 
state  turn  his  helm.  He  held  her  course  true  and  faithful,  and 
when  the  fearful  trip  was  done,  a  great  people  could  thank 
Almighty  God  that  a  wisdom  not  their  own  had  glided  their 
great  commander.  We  ought  to  be  heedful  of  the  lessons 
of  the  past  and  not  make  our  official  representa- 
tives the  slaves  of  every  gust  of  popular  passion;  not  make 
them  weak  with  irresponsibility  of  the  multitude,  but  make 
them  strong  with  our  confidence  and  the  responsibility  we 
place  upon  them. 

In  the  draft  riots  of  1863,  St.  Louis  narrowly  escaped 
destruction;  New  York  was  in  the  hands  of  a  murderous 
mob  for  four  days.  Yet  we  are  told  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  must  always  be  right,  or  that  we  must  at  least  assume 
that  the  majority  is  right.  Here  was  a  referendum  in  New 
York  City  and  the  draft  was  suspended  by  the  action  of  the 
majority. 

I  can  almost  ag^ee  with  the  great  Athenian,  who  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  said  that  majorities  were  gen- 
erally wrong. 

This  is  the  age  of  universal  suspicion.  The  Anarch  of  the 
time  is  busy — his  weapons,  class-hatred,  suspicion  and  dis- 
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trust.  He  is  willing  to  fire  the  Ephesian  Dome  in  order  to 
destroy  his  enemies  or  to  warm  his  greedy  hands.  Class 
against  class ;  workmen  against  employer ;  faction  against  fac- 
tion; friend  against  friend;  the  thriftless  against  the  thrifty; 
the  hysterical  against  the  sober ;  the  envious  against  all.  Those 
who  support  him  are  sanctified;  those  who  oppose  him  and 
expose  him,  are  damned.  He  and  his  kind  are  our  Lords  of 
Misrule;  our  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  having  some  likeness 
to  its  French  prototype  of  1793. 

A  rich  man  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  but  his  wealth  will  be  an  open  sesame  to  the  favor  of 
our  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  he  can  be  fully  crowned  in  its 
council  chambers.  When  his  purse  strings  tighten,  however, 
he  is  sure  to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  In  the  French  Ter- 
ror of  1793,  when  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  glutted  France 
with  blood,  even  men  who  were  not  proscribed  by  its  sinister 
edicts,  walked  in  deadly  fear,  for  all  were  alike  suspects.  The 
nod  of  recognition,  the  casual  word  of  friendship,  the  apolo- 
getic plea  for  mercy,  the  tear  of  compassion,  the  failure  to  em- 
phasize proper  loyalty  to  the  monsters  of  the  Tribunal, 
marked  the  incautious  for  destruction.  Our  Dantons,  our 
Robespierres,  our  Marats,  though  a  feebler  race,  have  here 
created  much  the  same  atmosphere. 

I  remember  the  time  when  merchant  princes  and  great 
bankers  and  builders  in  industrial  development,  could  support 
a  candidate  for  public  office  and  be  made  welcome  in  his  coun- 
cils, without  injuring  this  cause.  Like  a  great  religious 
organization,  in  the  political  parties  of  those  days,  the  hum- 
blest citizen  marched  side  by  side  with  the  most  highly  placed. 
This  was  the  ideal  of  party  democracy.  Political  parties  so 
made  up  elected  some  of  our  greatest  presidents.  Suspicion 
had  not  then  become  a  disease.    It  is  different  now. 

Harper's  Weekly,  which  has  borne  the  name  "Journal  of 
Civilization"  so  long  that  it  seems  to  belong  to  it;  powerful, 
strong  and  influential  it  has  never  maintained  a  corps  of  Muck- 
rakers,  the   sans  culottes  of  the  magazine  world,   to  purvey 
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falsehood.  Lincoln  leaned  on  it  for  support  throughout  the 
Civil  \var  and  paid  it  grateful  tribute.  Since  that  time  the 
election  of  at  least  one  great  president  was  due  to  its  aid. 
For  many  months  it  gave  loyal,  faithful  support  to  Doctor 
Wilson,  one  of  our  leading  candidates  for  the  presidency.  He 
and  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  they  were  being 
watched  from  the  House  of  Fear.  But  warning  went  forth, 
and  the  candidate  was  informed  that  suspicion  was  resting 
heavy  upon  him  because  of  this  support,  and  that  he  might  be 
ruined  unless  the  Journal  of  Civilization  was  dismissed  from 
the  ranks.  So  the  dismissal  came.  The  temple  of  pure  politics 
was  purged,  and  the  guardians  of  this  temple  were  thus  given 
more  time  to  smell  out  other  like  cases.  And  there  are  many 
of  them.  For  where  can  the  doubly-damned  find  a  place  on 
which  to  rest  the  sole  of  unblest  feet?  True  they  are  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  the  right  to  vote  has  not  yet  been  taken  from 
them.  Still  the  men  and  measures  they  support,  will  suflFer 
equal  ruin.  It  seems  to  me  they  will  be  inevitably  driven  to 
the  outward  support  of  men  and  measures  they  are  not  in 
favor  of  in  order  to  aid  those  they  really  favor.  Meantime 
the  finger  of  universal  suspicion  is  being  pointed  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  and  thousands  of  well-meaning  citizens 
who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  incur  suspicion,  must 
expatriate  themselves  from  all  political  parties,  and  from  all 
interest  or  voice  in  public  affairs,  lest  they  imperil  what  they 
would  aid.  But  we  may  be  consoled  with  the  hope  that  noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  the  uncertainty  that  now  is.  The 
clouds  will  roll  away  and  kindlier  days  will  come. 

I  know  of  a  county  in  this  state  in  which  the  dominant 
party  in  the  state,  or  the  dominant  faction  in  that  party  ob- 
tained control  of  all  the  committees  and  party  machinery — 
that  is,  control  of  whatever  remnant  was  left  after  the  devas- 
tation wrought  by  the  primary  election  law.  This  control 
was  obtained  because  the  "Old  Guard"  who  had  maintained 
party  organization  fairly  well,  laid  down  to  rest  for  a  while 
and  allowed  the  reins  of  power  to  pass  from  them. 
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Their  successors  announced  that  they  would  not  accept 
any  tainted  money  or  any  tainted  support.  They  would  carry 
on  a  people's  campaign,  They  were  taken  at  their  word  and 
carried  on  this  campaign  with  joyous  abandon.  Election  day 
brought  their  tragic  undoing,  and  they  have  hardly  crawled 
out  of  the  snow  banks  vet. 

This  illustrates  my  thought :  That  a  political  party  can- 
not long  succeed  unless  it  is  a  democracy,  where  all  men, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  prior  political  faith  or  what- 
ever their  business,  or  employment,  or  walk  of  life,  can  be 
made  welcome. 

Silly  suspicion  has  its  gregarious  brethren.  Cant  and  Hy- 
pocrisy. The  candidate  exhibits  oily  exudations  and  moral 
sentiments  and  self-abnegation,  threatening  even  the  laurels  of 
TartufFe  and  Pecksniff. 

Methinks  he  doth  protest  too  much. 

One  of  our  candidates  announces  that  he  is  not  seeking, 
and  does  not  want,  the  presidency,  but  if  the  people  feel  that 
he  alone  can  save  them,  he  will  not  refuse  them  the  boon  of 
his  countenance,  and  will  make  the  sacrifice,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

Another  avers  that  he  aspires  to  the  presidency  only 
that  he  may  further  the  principles  he  advocates,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
This  and  much  other  skimble-skamble  stuff  is  so  soothing  and 
mellifluent  to  the  credulous.  For,  wherever  there  is  a  Pck- 
sniff  there  also  will  be  found  Tom  Pinches',  sitting  at  his 
feet  drinking  "the  music  of  his  honey  vows."  Who  is  there 
that  would  not  think  better  of  the  candidate  if  he  would  in 
manly  fashion  avow  his  ambition  to  be  president,  without 
these  taxes  and  burdens  upon  belief,  this  flaunting  peacock's 
tail  of  unselfish  sentiment? 

Let  us  try  and  view  with  patience  the  demagogues  and 
their  dupes,  and  remember  that  government  and  obedience  to 
law  are  not  light  ephemeral  things  that  can  be  safely  obliter- 
ated or  taken  from  beaten  paths  with  every  change  of  popular 
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opinion.  When  society  is  degraded  into  a  state  of  anarchy 
the  powerful  can  care  for  themselves;  the  poor  and  the  help- 
less will  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 

I  make  the  statement  that  nine-tenths  of  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  sustaining  constitutional  guaranties  of  fundamen- 
tal rights  are  more  protective  to  the  humble  citizen  than  to 
the  most  powerful  and  highly  placed.  You  have  but  to  look 
at  the  decisions  of  our  own  Supreme  Court  in  this  state  to  find 
the  truth  of  this.  Most  of  the  miscarriages  of  justice  in  try- 
ing to  enforce  our  laws  against  crime  arise  from  the  preju- 
dices of  jurors,  supported  by  hysterical  popular  opinion  rather 
than  from  any  fault  in  our  laws.  Few  criminals  escape  justice 
because  of  technicalities  in  the  law ;  many  criminals  escape  be- 
cause of  the  favor  of  jurors  who  have  disrespect  for  the  law. 

Lincoln  was  easily  the  master  mind  in  his  official  family. 
He  did  not  appoint  men  to  office  because  they  tickled  his 
vanity  with  flattery  and  cajolery.  He  had  no  kitchen  cabinet 
of  parasitical  flatterers,  for  none  of  these  could  win  from  him 
great  place.  He  even  appointed  men  to  cabinet  positions  that 
he  knew  were  intriguing  against  him.  Certain  adroit  politi- 
cians thought  he  could  be  made  their  plaything,  and  that  the 
raw,  untried  countryman  would  readily  yield  to  the  domina- 
tion of  their  superior  address  and  skill.  Perhaps  his  sim- 
plicity and  ingenuousness  might  have  encouraged  this  idea. 

He  never  seemed  to  desire  to  appear  better  than  he  was 
or  to  care  that  he  was  underestimated.  We  are  most  attracted 
by  the  man  who  does  not  exhibit  all  his  mental  wares  in  the 
show  window.  True,  the  casual  passerby  cannot  see  all  that 
he  has,  but  he  disdains  their  attentions.  You  feel  that  back 
of  what  he  says  is  reserve  power  that  he  is  too  careless  to 
show  on  slight  occasion. 

I  have  in  mind  an  old  preceptor,  now  gone  to  another 
world,  who  had  this  quality.  He  was  simple,  modest,  un- 
assuming, ready  to  learn  from  his  humblest  student;  not  con- 
cerned that  he  might  be  found  mistaken;  not  eager  to  make 
young  minds  think  he  was  infallible.    But  you  felt  that  back 
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of  this  indiflference  was  power,  and  that  the  man  was  greater 
than  his  speech. 

So   with  Lincoln, — careless    and  indiflferent    to  external 
seeming,  he  yet  bore  the  hall-mark  of  reserve  power.    Those 
who  tried  to  use  him  found  that  without  egotistical  assertive- 
ness,  he  was  easily  their  master. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  of  cunning  dullards  to  under- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  others.  They  are  apt  to  mistake 
simplicity  for  stupidity.  Lincoln  was  often  subjected  to  this 
mistake,  but  he  never  made  this  mistake  as  to  others.  He 
judged  men  by  their  true  worth,  nor  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  their  faults  and  frailties,  or  to  be  blinded  by  their 
flattery. 

To  realize  his  real  greatness  compare  him  with  some  of 
the  popular  idols  that  have  since  been  strutting  and  fretting  on 
the  public  stage.  Kindly,  open  as  the  day,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  and  the  power  of  great  manhood,  unspoiled  by  adula- 
tion, unshaken  by  great  disaster,  never  trying  to  gain  favor  by 
tricks  of  speech  or  manner,  or  by  asserting  his  patriotism, 
never  flattering  the  people  with  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  but 
loving  them  and  understanding  them,  and  endearing  himself 
to  them ;  such  was  his  life  and  character. 

And  as  the  greatest  only  are. 
In  his  simplicity  sublime — 

We  are  apt  to  impute  popularity  to  some  fashionable  idol. 
But  is  he  really  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  loved  and 
esteemed  for  his  worth  and  manhood?  Napoleon,  the  mon- 
strous egotist,  was  popular  in  an  evil  sense,  and  in  the  shal- 
lower meaning  of  the  word.  Yet  he  recklessly  and  wantonly 
betrayed  the  honor  of  men  and  women  and  every  sacred  senti- 
ment, made  a  spoil  of  humanity  and  drenched  Europe  in  blood, 
to  feed  his  selfish  egotism. 

He  was  feared,  not  loved.  Men  were  dominated  by  his 
vast  skill  and  ability  in  the  art  of  insane  conquest.  They 
worshipped  his  might  and  power  as  the  master  of  destiny,  but 
he  did  not  gain  their  aflfections. 
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Two  pictures  arise  before  us — 

Napoleon,  the,  egotist,  the  enemy  of  mankind,  dying 
abandoned  and  alone  in  his  desolate  island  exile. 

Lincoln,  the  friend  of  man,  the  great  humanitarian  states- 
man, dying  in  his  own  land,  and  among  his  own  people,  with 
unnumbered  thousands  of  his  weeping  countrymen  pressing 
around  his  bier  to  do  him  reverence. 

We  find  men  of  the  Napoleon  type  now,  who  attract  wor- 
ship and  attention. 

A  resourceful,  artful,  politician  plays  upon  popular  pre- 
judice; he  forms  a  cabal  of  selfish  men  who  cluster  around 
him,  each  playing  his  own  game  by  furthering  the  fortunes  of 
the  master,  using  him  or  discarding  him,  as  occasion  war- 
rants, even  as  he  uses  and  discards  any  friend  who  may  be  in 
his  way.  And  with  the  tricksters  centered  around  such  a 
figure  come  the  honest  dupes,  who  are  in  turn  betrayed. 
These  all  help  to  build  up  a  cult  around  a  really  worthless 
spirit,  who  loves  and  reverences  no  one  but  himself;  who 
knows  no  friend,  but  who  has  masked  himself  so  that  the  mul- 
titude regard  him  as  a  demigod  but  after  all  he  cannot  gain 
permanently  the  real  love  and  the  real  affection  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  is  merely  a  stage  hero,  ogling  his  audience  from  be- 
hind the  footlights  like  a  music  hall  favorite;  posing,  postur- 
ing, declaiming — exchanging  bouquets  with  his  organized 
claque  in  the  galleries;  sometimes  donning  the  fool's  cap  and 
bells;  sometimes  in  sober  guise,  wooing  the  Tragic  Muse  with 
self-praise  and  pathos ;  with  press  bureaus  to  stimulate  public 
interest,  autobiographizing  himself  with  the  suppressio  veri 
and  the  suggestio  falsi;  his  silly  Boswells,  the  magazine  and 
journalistic  muckrakers. 

Malvolio  the  "yellow-legged  stork"  must  needs  woo  Viola 
Columbia  with  his  "yellow,  cross-gartered  stocks,"  his  tongue 
"tanging  arguments  of  state."  Compare  this  tinsel  hero,  with 
his  tricks,  his  eye  service  and  his  lip-service,  his  simian  per- 
formances for  gaining  favor,  with  Lincoln,  so  great  that  he 
disdained  all  petty  arts  and  devices. 
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Unskillful  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  quality  of  reverence  in  Lincoln's 
character.  No  American  has  ever  had  this  quality  in  so  great 
a  degree.  We  know  of  men  who  try  to  cultivate  popular  favor 
and  fail;  we  cannot  exactly  tell  why.  Whatever  gifts  they 
may  bear  they  still  seem  to  be  feared. 

No  philanthropy,  no  benevolence,  seems  to  avail  them; 
they  always  meet  distrust  and  not  affection.  I  attri- 
bute this  to  a  selfishness  and  egotism  and  lack  of  real  affec- 
tion which  cannot  be  disguised ;  they  struggle  in  vain  against 
the  law  of  all  human  selfishness.  The  fact  is  they  do  everything 
for  themselves  and  nothing  for  others.  Other  men  who  do  not 
make  gifts,  or  prate  of  their  virtue,  or  generosity,  are  respected 
and  esteemed,  but  your  selfish  egotist  finds  himself  a  solitary 
and  detached  figure,  lonely,  because  he  has  thought  too  much 
of  himself  and  too  little  of  his  fellow  men. 

Lincoln  never  took  himself  with  that  solemn  seriousness 
that  many  little  men  bestow  upon  themselves.  Whatever  of 
introspective  thought  he  had  of  himself,  seemed  to  be  quali- 
fied with  a  quaint  and  whimsical  tone.  He  found  that  tragedy 
and  comedy  oftentimes  walked  together,  and  in  great  griefs 
and  sorrows,  he  tried  to  lighten  the  darkness  for  himself  and 
others  by  the  touch  of  comedy.  We  read  of  him  that  in  the 
dreadful  days  of  the  war  when  no  man  could  know  what  disas- 
ter would  next  come,  he  often  met  his  official  family  with  light 
words  or  a  pleasant  jest  as  though  he  did  not  wish  overmuch 
to  dignify  g^ief. 

No  other  statesman,  no  other  president,  could  have  so 
gained  the  affections  of  his  people.  He  died  before  his  tasks 
were  done.  After  him,  came  Johnson,  the  obstinate,  narrow 
weakling;  and  after  him,  the  great  silent  soldier,  Grant — much 
like  Lincoln  in  modesty  and  simplicity  of  character;  not  so 
great  as  Lincoln  in  statecraft  and  in  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs;  then  came  also  the  politician  and  the  carpet-bagger  to 
rend  anew  the  wounds  of  war  and  to  embitter  dreadful  bitter- 
ness. 
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You  have  lived  to  see  the  splendor  of  peace  arise  from  the 
ashes  and  desolation  of  war.  You  have  lived  to  join  with  your 
brethren  of  the  south  in  that  equal  tribute  to  those  who  died 
for  the  lost  cause  which  brave  men  always  pay  to  brave  men. 
But  you  will  have  no  other  mourning,  no  other  grief  like  that 
which  you  feel  for  Lincoln ;  not  for  Lincoln,  the  statesman,  but 
for  Lincoln,  the  man,  for  as  a  man  his  like  may  never  come 
again. 

His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  'This  was  a  man/' 

And  I  know  that  when  he  died  you  each  felt  a  dreadful 
sense  of  personal  loss,  as  though  a  great  personality  had  gone 
from  the  world,  leaving  all  of  life  meaner  and  smaller  and 
narrower.  And  I  know  that  though  you  cannot  forget  the 
great  war,  you  can  forgive,  and  retain  none  of  its  bitterness. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast, 

The  cannons  plow  the  fields  no  more, 
The  heroes  rest,  Oh,  let  them  rest 

In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore. 
For  peace  they  fought,  for  peace  they  fell, 

They  sleep  in  peace  and  all  is  well. 

I  feel  inadequate  to  close  this  remembrance  of  Lincoln. 
Great  heart,  great  spirit,  what  is  there  of  human  speech  that 
can  fitly  frame  thy  eulogy ! 

Not  chance  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight 

Nor  time's  remorseless  doom. 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds  thy  glorious  tomb. 

(From  an  Address  by  Neal  Brown  delivered  before  the  Wis- 
consin Commandery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
on  February  6,  1907.) 

The  great  crucible  of  war  did  its  work ;  it  refined  the  soul 
of  our  nation,  and  burnt  and  purged  away  the  dross  of  years 
of  wrong-doing,  of  paltering  policies  with  the  crime  of  human 
slavery.  Your  first  watch-word  and  battle  cry  was,  the  Per- 
petuity of  the  Union ;  your  last  and  most  eloquent  was.  Free- 
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dom  for  the  Slave.  The  petty  standards  of  years  of  ignoble 
politics  passed  out  of  sight.  It  was  an  age  of  great  ideals,  of 
wonderful,  heart-rending  sacrifices. 

All  else  to  human  hearts  was  dross, 
All  else  on  earth  seemed  mean. 

Someone  has  said  of  Lord  Wellington,  that  when  he  arose 
to  speak  in  Parliament,  like  the  great  figure  of  Milton's  con- 
ception, he  "commanded  audience  and  attention  still  as  night, 
or  summer's  noontide  air;"  not  because  he  possessed  any  of 
the  arts  and  graces  of  oratory,  but  because  he  had  "done  the 
things."    He  had  led  great  armies  to  victory  against  Napoleon. 

So  you  who  took  part  in  our  great  civil  war,  will,  to  patri- 
otic hearts,  command  all  occasions  with  the  memories  and 
thoughts  that  tug  at  men's  heart  strings,  for  you  have  "done 
the  things."  You  faced  in  battle  foemen  of  equal  valor.  The 
things  you  did  have  inspired  tongues  to  subdue  the  cant  of 
demagogue,  the  rant  of  fools,  and  the  declamatory  self-praise 
of  fustian  patriots,  who  wave  the  old  flag  with  one  hand,  while 
they  reach  for  a  public  office  or  a  private  graft  with  the  other. 
Foolish  Mediocrity  still  frets  away  its  brief  hour,  but  you 
have  done  the  things  that  endure.  You  may  well  indulge  in 
some  cynic  mirth  as  you  watch  the  passing  show,  and  see  the 
little  big  men  asserting  their  love  of  country  and  of  the  dear 
people  from  the  hustings,  where  their  speech  is  as  free  as  it  is 
oftentimes  foul;  from  the  lecture  platform,  or  the  magazine, 
where  they  can  earn  a  modest  stipend  for  rehearsing  their  own 
virtues  and  the  offenses  of  others. 

"I  am  the  only  simon  pure  friend  of  the  people,  trust  none 
who  do  not  have  the  seal  of  my  approval,"  is  the  constant  cry 
of  these  Pecksniffs  of  our  political  life.  They  call  to  them- 
selves, as  were  called  to  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  according  to 
Sacred  History. 

Everyone  that  is  in  distress  and  everyone  that  is  discon- 
tented. 

As  some  wit  has  said,  they  discover  what  the  dear  people 
want  long  before  the  people  themselves  know  it. 
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But  if  any  one  of  you  should  deem  yourself  overshadowed 
in  this  wilderness  of  chattering  patriots,  he  may  console  him- 
self with  the  badge  of  honor  which  he  wears  and  with  those 
memories  of  duties  well  done,  and  of  honors  well  earned  by 
worth,  that  are  more  priceless  than  the  tawdry  things  of  life. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  names  of  all  those  who  are 
struggling  for  these  rewards  will  rot  in  oblivion,  and  that  the 
history  they  make  will  be  written  in  shame  and  inconsequence 
and  not  in  honor.  You  may  be  sure  that  the  feverish  hysteria 
they  kindle,  will  soon  die  away,  and  that  the  false  gods  will 
be  cast  out  and  that  popular  favor,  no  matter  how  much  con- 
strained into  strange  paths,  will  return  to  the  right  way,  to  the 
old  time  worship  of  modest  worth  and  true  manhood. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  public  leader  who  cares  more  to 
further  wise  constructive  statesmanship  than  he  does  to  win 
the  plaudits  of  the  thoughtless,  will  have  his  great  reward. 

For  examples  of  the  qualities  that  I  know  you  cherish 
and  honor,  I  give  you  two  of  our  most  honored  presidents — 
Lincoln  and  Grant, 
Whose  names  on  earth  in  Fame's  eternal  records  live  for  aye. 

They  silence  frantic  boast  and  idle  word. 

It  seems  good  tonight  to  turn  from  the  banalites  of  the 
time,  to  the  days  that  really  tried  men's  souls,  that  inspired 
men  like  yourselves  to  live  their  patriotism  and  to  die  for  it. 
I  think  it  must  look  to  you  now,  in  this  age  of  Universal 
Statesmanship,  that  there  is  very  little  for  you  to  do— es- 
pecially as  there  is  a  great  multitude  trying  all  the  time  to  do 
it. 

We  have  a  president,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  "holds  in  his  hands  all  the  comers  of  the 
earth."  Really,  everything  is  being  attended  to— and  a  good 
deal  besides. 

There  is  now  afoot  a  propaganda,  by  which,  through  con- 
struction and  administration,  all  governmental  power  shall  be 
exercised  from  Washington,  and  the  states  become  no  more 
than  English  counties.    If  this  is  carried  to  its  logical  end,  we 
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may  anticipate  that  long  before  Macauley's  New  Zealander 
will  sit  on  London  Bridge  and  make  sketches  of  the  ruins 
about  him,  we  shall  see  a  Congressman  rising  to  his  feet  in 
our  Congress,  (assuming  that  we  are  allowed  to  have  a  Con- 
gress at  all  when  that  day  comes)  proposing  a  bill  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  boroughs  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  in  order 
that  they  can  the  better  perform  such  slight  municipal  func- 
tions as  are  left  them.  New  Bellamey  Storers  may  arise  to 
swamp  the  aflfairs  of  nations.  We  may  for  instance,  find  our- 
selves involved  in  a  question  of  veracity  between  our  ruler 
and  the  War  Lord  of  Germany,  and  hear  the  epithet,  "You're 
another,"  hurled  from  throne  to  throne. 

We  may  find  and  soon  find,  if  we  have  not  already 
learned,  that  government  is  not  the  staid  and  sober  mechanism 
of  experience,  of  precedent  and  tradition,  but  an  impulsive, 
hot-witted  institution  full  of  mysterious  dynamic  force. 

Peace  hath  its  tragedies  no  less  unpleasant  than  those  of 
war. 

An  ancient  mentor  told  the  hero-worshippers  of  his  day, 
that  there  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon;  so  he  might 
have  said,  there  will  be  brave  men  after  Agamemnon.  We 
will  need  brave  men  to  face  the  problems  arising  from  the  vast 
industrialism  of  the  age.  These  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  the  swine  of  the  trough  or  the  hysteriacs  of  the  political 
forum.    They  will  need  sober,  steady  statesmanship. 

The  quacks,  in  greater  number  than  ever  before,  fill  the 
air  with  their  forecasts,  their  prophecies  and  their  boastings. 
Their  nostrums  and  boluses  are  advertised  in  every  market 
place. 

They  bid  us  flout  the  law  we  make. 
They  bid  us  make  the  law  we  flout. 

Something  too  much  of  this ;  I  know  other  thoughts  and 
other  memories  are  our  best  companions  tonight.  I  know  our 
theme  should  be  that  page  of  history  which  you  veterans  of 
the  civil  war  helped  to  write.  And  yet  I  did  not  think  I  could 
linger  over  it  too  much  without  wearying  you  as  with  a  thrice- 
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told  tale.  I  can  only  say  to  you  in  closing,  that  we  should  not 
part  without  some  words  of  remembrance  of  your  comrades 
who  fell  in  battle  and  who  have  been  with  the  dust  for  nearly 
half  a  century. 

In  the  year  1800,  D'Auvergne,  named  by  the  great  Napo- 
leon, the  First  Grenadier  of  France,  for  his  bravery  and 
modesty,  was  killed  in  the  service  of  his  country  For  four- 
teen years  afterwards  at  every  roll  call  of  his  company  when 
the  name  of  D'Auvergne  was  called,  the  color  sergeant 
answered  for  him,  "Dead  on  the  field  of  Honor."  And  so  with 
you  at  these  annual  meetings  and  until  that  time  shall  come 
when  but  a  little  handful  will  meet,  and  part — ^perhaps  to  meet 
no  more — when  in  sad  remembrance  you  call  the  names  of 
those  early  fallen— of  Paine,  of  Earl,  of  Boardman,  of  Grordon, 
of  Col.  John  Walter,  of  Scott,  who  already  wounded  and  sick 
rushed  back  into  the  hail  of  death  at  Chancellorsville,  of  Cap- 
tain O'Brien,  who  was  killed  at  Cedar  Mountain,  and  of  many 
more  that  I  have  not  time  to  name,  the  Muse  of  History  will 
answer  for  them  all — 

"Dead  on  the  field  of  Honor." 


MEMORIES  OF  LINCOLN  AND  OF  WAR  TIME. 

By  Ellis  B.  Usher. 

Read  before  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Wis- 
consin, on  Wednesday  Evening,  February  7,  1912. 

Mr.  Commander,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  Wis- 
consin : 

TO  be  invited  to  a  meeting  of  this  Order  is  always  a  privi- 
lege.   To  be  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  this  occasion  is 
such  an  honor,  that   the  nearer   this  evening   has  ap- 
proached, the  more  have  I  felt  that  honor  might  have  been 
much  more  worthily  bestowed. 

What  I  shall  attempt  is  to  recall  and  rehearse  some  of  the 
incidents  and  experiences  of  my  own  childhood,  which  may, 
by  their  very  commonplace,  tell  a  story  of  the  Civil  War  and  of 
the  remarkable  man  to  whose  memory  these  exercises  do 
honor,  such  as  could  come  only  from  a  child  and  a  non-combat- 
ant, who  saw  great  things  only  from  afar,  and  heard  of  Lin- 
coln, and  knew  him,  only  at  second  hand.  It  is  of  necessity, 
a  man's  eflFort,  in  large  measure  hopeless,  to  call  back  his 
youth,  to  reincarnate  some  of  the  great  spirits  of  1860,  and  of 
1865,  and  to  walk  again  among  the  giants,  the  tales  of  g^eat 
civil  and  military  campaigns,  the  mighty  battles,  and  the  gen- 
tler womanly  ministrations  of  that  awfully  tragic,  intensely 
pathetic,  yet  everlastingly  glorious  four  years'  struggle  for 
national  perpetuity.  Over  this  tremendous  struggle  the  un- 
gainly form,  the  rough-hewn  but  wonderfully  human  face,  and 
the  sad,  tender,  almost  Christ-like  genius  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
towered  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and  of  fire  by  night. 
Never,  since  the  children  of  Israel  were  led  out  of  bondage, 
was  a  nation  more  perfectly  under  Divine  guidance  and  di- 
rected with  more  sure  and  perfect  wisdom. 
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The  days  immediately  preceding  the  presidential  election 
of  1860,  and  those  intervening  between  that  event  and  the 
first  boom  of  hostile  cannon,  at  Fort  Sumter,  in  the  April  fol- 
lowing, were  all  tense  with  an  overpowering  consciousness  of 
approaching  calamity,  a  sense  of  danger,  full  of  a  foreboding, 
such  as  men  may  feel  as  they  go  into  battle,  that  fills  the  larger 
souls  with  calm,  while  those  of  shallower  beds  break  noisily 
over  their  pebbles  and  overflow  their  narrow  banks. 

Those  least  noisy,  were  then,  as  always,  most  dangerous. 
They  were  saying  less,  but  doing  more  to  gird  their  loins  and 
temper  their  minds  for  the  desperate  struggle  they  felt  im- 
pending, and  which  they  were  alike  powerless  to  stay  and 
hopeless  to  forecast. 

I  have  not  seen  men  in  battle.  There,  chivalry  is  present. 
But  God  save  me  from  the  inhuman  madness  of  the  mob! 
There  was  a  mob  spirit  abroad  in  those  earlier,  ominous  days 
that  preceded  war,  a  rancour  that  inflamed  the  mind  and 
poisoned  the  tongue  when  neighbor  spoke  of  neighbor,  and 
life-long  friends  parted  who  had  been  wont  to  jest  of  politics, 
but  to  whom  jest  would  now  be  craven,  or  it  would  be 
sacrilege. 

What  follows  is  of  interest,  if  it  is  not  badly  set  as  to  per- 
spective and  values,  because  it  attempts  to  record  by  concrete 
illustration  and  contemporaneous  quotation,  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  one  family,  which  was  represented  at  the  front  only 
by  a  patriotic,  brave  woman,  and  a  youth  who  had  to  wait  until 
the  war  was  almost  over  to  reach  the  age  of  enlistment.  This 
family  was  in  no  respect  exceptional,  except  that  it  did  less 
and  sacrificed  less  than  many  of  its  neighbors.  It  failed  to 
reach  even  the  climax  of  Artemus  Ward's  patriotism  and 
sacrifice  the  wife's  relations. 

The  land  was  filled  with  patriotic  fervor  and  you  will  each 
make  your  own  application  of  the  recital  as  your  own  experi- 
ence is  rich  in  memories. 

Every  patriotic  person  man,  woman,  and  child,  did  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  Union. 
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"The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior's  sash, 

With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 
The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  teardrop  hangs  and  trembles, 
Though  Heaven  alone  record  that  tear 

And  fame  shall  never  know  the  story, 
Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 

As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory." 

In  1860,  William  H.  Seward  was  the  idol  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  was  the  leader  of  its  advance  guard,  its  philoso- 
pher, guide,  and  conspicuous  statesman  in  the  United  States 
senate.  Younger  men  may  realize  something  of  his  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  young  party,  if  they  recall  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  youth  and  flower  of  that  party,  twenty-four  years  later, 
for  its  "Plumed  Knight." 

Wisconsin  was  Republican  to  the  core.  It  had  as  early  as 
1855  sent  Durkee,  the  first  Republican  to  enter  the  United 
States  Senate.  It  had  given  Fremont  13,247  plurality  in  1856, 
one  of  the  four  Fremont  states  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  to 
pve  that  emphasis,  in  the  year  following  it  chose  Alexander 
Randall  governor  by  a  majority  of  7,460  votes.  He,  too,  rep- 
resented the  aggressive  anti-slavery  element  of  the  new  party 
in  Wisconsin. 

The  state  sent  a  strong  Seward  delegation  to  Chicago,  and 
a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  Wisconsin  followers  joined  the 
confident  throng  of  Seward  men  that  filled  the  hotel  lobbies 
in  anticipation  of  an  easy  triumph  for  their  favorite. 

Seward's  champion  was  the  veteran  Whig  manager,  Thur- 
low  Weed.  He  argued  that  "the  party  *  *  *  need  take  no  doubt- 
ful candidate.  'In  Mr.  Seward'  said  he,  'we  have  a  representa- 
tive of  the  best  the  party  has  developed,  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  a  great  party.  If  we  are  to  have  a  victory  worth 
having,  let's  have  it  under  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  made 
the  party  what  it  is,  then  we  shall  secure  a  victory  of  principles 
as  well  as  of  men ;  to  accept  anything  short  of  this  is  to  admit 
we  are  afraid  of  real  issues  and  real  leadership.'  " 

The  opposition  to  Seward  was  timid,  of  too  pronounced 
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an  antislavery  record,  and  strangely  as  it  may  sound  to  those 
who  regard  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  embodiment  of  Republican 
principles,  his  nomination  was  forced  by  those  who  feared  the 
abolition  spirit  of  New  York  and  New  England. 

A  young  delegate  from  the  then  "bleeding"  Territory  of 
Kansas,  has  well  described  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which 
clouded  the  situation  until  it  clarified  under  the  strong  impulse 
of  men  from  the  Border  States.    He  has  written : 

"Just  here  came  to  the  front  a  movement  from  the  Union 
Republicans  of  the  Border  States,  an  element  so  far  over- 
looked, that  immediately  came  to  be  recognized  as  formidable. 
The  movement  was  ably  led  by  the  Blairs  of  Maryland,  father 
and  son;  by  Judge  Bates  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  of  Missouri;  and 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  It  brought  the  first  shadow 
of  grim-visaged  war.  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  spokes- 
man; an  orator  of  magnificent  personality,  gifted  in  speech, 
and  commanding  careful  attention  by  his  earnest  and  dramatic 
manner.  He  insisted  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  civil  war; 
that  the  South  was  already  preparing  for  the  conflict,  and  that 
the  seating  of  our  President  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  strife. 
Along  the  borders  of  the  Ohio,  in  Maryland  and  in  Missouri, 
were  hosts  of  Union  men  who  must  stand  as  a  wall  between 
the  homes  of  the  North  and  the  hordes  of  secession.  These 
were  the  men  who  must  push  back  the  line  of  defence  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  man  who  will 
command  this  vote  can  command  these  services,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  every  one  of  these  Union  men  will  be  required.  The 
man  to  command  that  vote  and  that  service  is  Lincoln.  He 
was  born  among  us  and  we  believe  in  him ;  he  is  anti-slavery 
enough  for  you ;  he  is  Union  enough  for  us ;  give  us  Lincoln, 
and  we  will  make  good  returns  for  your  confidence."* 

To  this  convention,  with  many  other  Wisconsin  suppor- 
ters of  Seward,  went  Captain  Wilson  Colwell,  Leonard  Lott- 
ridge,  Isaac  L.  Usher,  and  others  from  La  Crosse,  and  the  old 

^Swinging    a    National    Convention,    Addison    G.    Porter,   Harper's 
Weekly,  Dec.  30,  1905. 
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Sixth  Congressional  District.  Mr.  Lottridge,  then  editor  of 
the  La  Crosse  Republican,  the  last  survivor  of  this  delegation, 
died  last  year.  To  him  is  due  the  credit  for  preserving  the  ac- 
count here  recited.    This  is  his  story: 

"On  the  day  the  nomination  was  made,  it  was  hot  in  more 
senses  than  one.  The  tide  was  setting  away  from  Seward. 
Chicago  was  just  simply  one  concerted  howl  for  Lincoln,  and 
Chicago  was  Illinois. 

"We  had  been  in  our  seats  from  morning  until  well  along 
in  the  afternoon,  sweltering  and  well-nigh  exhausted.  Se- 
ward's prospects  began  to  look  forlorn,  and  I  proposed  we 
go  out  on  the  street.  The  crowd  there  was  immense  and 
wildly  excited;  any  mention  of  Seward's  name  would  be 
drowned  by  hurrahs  for  'Old  Abe.'  The  states  were  voting  and 
as  fast  as  they  were  announced  a  man  on  the  roof  of  the  Wig- 
wam would  shout  it  down  to  the  crowd.  It  was  a  scene  never  to 
be  forgotten — the  instant  hush  when  the  man  on  the  roof  held 
up  his  hand,  the  tumultuous  uproar  when  Lincoln's  votes  were 
announced.  Then  the  states  began  changing;  one  after  an- 
other cast  so  many  votes  for  Lincoln.  Pretty  soon  the  man  on 
the  roof  came  forward  with  a  look  about  him  that  was  indica- 
tion enough  of  something  momentous.  He  was  a  tall  man,  but 
he  seemed,  suddenly,  to  tower  up  ten  feet.  We  never  heard 
just  what  he  said.  It  was  something  about  New  York,  and 
the  crowd  knew  its  significance.  The  air  was  full  of  hats.  Men 
threw  their  arms  about  each  other,  weeping,  yelling,  jumping 
up  and  down,  half  crazy. 

"It  looked  very  foolish  to  the  La  Crosse  crowd,  all  except 
'Cap.'  Colwell,  who  was  an  original  Lincoln  man,  and  shouted 
with  the  rest. 

"We  went  to  our  room  in  the  Tremont  House  and  sat 
down  to  talk  it  over,  and  Colwell  went  along  to  cheer  us  up. 
Usher  was  the  first  man  to  rise  to  the  situation.  'There's  no 
use  growling,  boys,'  he  said,  'this  thing  is  settled  and  probably 
for  the  best.  Let's  give  a  cheer  for  'Old  Abe,'  just  to  see  how 
it  sounds.' 
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"Well,  we  gave  our  first  shout  for  Lincoln,  then  and  there, 
and  felt  a  heap  better. 

"That  evening  the  house  was  overrun  by  excited  men, 
some  trying  to  get  supper,  some  paying  their  bills  preparatory 
to  leaving  for  home,  and  a  good  many  more  discussing  the  sit- 
uation. The  street  outside  was  packed  full,  and  already,  Lin- 
coln transparencies  could  be  seen,  while  old  Hanks,  with  his 
Lincoln  rails,  just  struck  the  popular  note. 

"Usher  was  pretty  well  known  about  the  house,  and  some- 
body from  Missouri  beg^n  calling  for  him,  for  a  speech.  We 
were  just  lifting  him  upon  a  pile  of  trunks  when 
♦Rice,  the  landlord,  ran  out  of  the  office  and  begged  us  not  to 
start  any  speech  making  there,  for  he  couldn't  do  business  at 
all  if  there  was  any  more  excitement.  *Go  out  on  the  balcony,' 
said  he,  'Give  them  a  talk  there.' " 

"So  out  we  went,  Horace  Greeley,  and  other  distinguished 
men  among  us.  Usher  had  a  new  silk  hat  which  he  handed  to 
the  nearest  man,  and  that  happened  to  be  Mr.  Greeley. 

"As  soon  as  the  crowd  saw  Usher  bareheaded,  they  began 
yelling,  'Name?  Name?'  I  stepped  forward,  and  the  idea  came 
to  me  that  instant,  for  I'd  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  in- 
troduced— ^^Wisconsin's  favorite  son — Isaac  L.  Usher.'  " 

"When  the  shout  that  followed  this  subsided.  Usher  leaned 
over  the  balcony  and  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  the  whole 
length  of  the  block,  in  either  direction,  said : 

"Gentlemen :  I  originally  hail  from  the  Pine  Tree  State  of 
Maine.  Today  I  hail  from  the  Badger  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
came  to  this  convention  pining  for  the  nomination  of  William 
H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  but  I'm  going  home  to  fight  like  a 
badger  for  'Old  Abe'  Lincoln  of  Illinois.'  " 

"Well,  that  was  enough.  The  sea  of  upturned  faces  be- 
came, in  a  moment,  a  tempest  of  upturned  hats,  umbrellas  and 
canes,  out  of  which  came  a  yell  of  applause  such  as  Chicago 
had  not  heard  before.    After  several  minutes  Usher  was  able  to 


'''Rice  and  Bisknell  kept  the  Augusta  House  in  La  Crosse  in  the  late 
fifties. 
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* 

conclude  his  speech,  and  was  followed  by  others,  better  known, 
but  his  was  the  success  of  the  occasion.  He  never  saw  his  hat 
again  and  the  impression  was  that  Horace,  in  his  approving 
excitement,  had  thrown  it  high  in  air." 

This  was  probably  the  first  Lincoln  speech  made  in  the 
country,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention. 

The  next  day,  on  the  way  home,  there  were  "doings"  at 
every  station. 

The  route  for  people  from  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
then,  was  by  way  of  the  old  Chicago  and  Fond  du  Lac  line  to 
Minnesota  Junction,  where  they  changed  to  the  old  La  Crosse 
and  Milwaukee  road. 

At  one  of  the  first  stations  outside  Chicago,  the  crowd 
of  enthusiastic  Republicans  made  a  raid  upon  a  fence  and  ap- 
propriated some  of  the  rails  to  assist  in  making  an  imposing 
parade  at  all  subsequent  stopping  places.  These  rails  were 
finally  landed  in  La  Crosse,  where,  after  a  parade  from  the 
train,  they  were  exhibited  as  the  veritable  work  of  Lincoln, 
"the  rail  splitter." 

This  account  of  these  exciting  events  agrees  substantially 
with  that  which  came  to  me,  at  first  hand,  from  the  lips  of  the 
man  who  figured  in  them. 

As  a  small  boy  I  sat  with  my  parents  upon  the  little  bal- 
cony of  the  old  Turner  Hall  in  La  Crosse,  during  the  great 
Lincoln  campaign  rally  of  that  eventful  fall.  The  orator  of 
the  occasion  was  Wisconsin's  Republican  idol.  Senator  Wil- 
liam H.  .Seward,  and  the  demonstration  lost  nothing  from  that 
fact. 

Every  possible  effort  had  been  made  to  turn  out  the 
"Wide-awakes"  from  the  entire  county,  (that  was  the  name 
g^ven  to  the  Lincoln  campaign  clubs  of  I860,)  and  the  effort 
was  most  successful.  Farmers  drove  long  distances,  some  of 
them  twenty  and  thirty  miles,  and  even  from  the  remotest 
"coolies"  they  brought  a  few  men  uniformed  with  oilcloth  cap 
and  cape,  and  the  coal  oil  lamps  on  poles,  that  later  became 
familiar. 
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There  was  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Elach  new  delegation, 
large  or  small,  as  it  entered  the  crowded  street,  got  a  continu- 
ous round  of  vociferous  applause  which  followed  it  to  the 
speaker's  stand.  But  the  climax  of  enthusiasm  and  excite- 
ment, for  me,  was  reached,  when  Onalaska,  then  our  home, 
came  in,  100  men  strong,  and  every  one  in  full  campaign  uni- 
form. It  had  been  my  father's  special  effort  to  rally  the 
country  in  force,  for  this  g^reat  meeting,  and  the  men  of  On- 
alaska had  enlisted  his  particular  pride,  as  the  vote 
of  Onalaska,  later  on,  was  his  g^reatest  solicitude.  An  old  let- 
ter of  Nov.  23rd,  written  to  a  member  of  the  family  in  Maine, 
gives  the  sequel.    He  wrote : 

"Old  Abe  has  been  elected,  gloriously  elected.  President 
of  these  United  States.  Let  the  South  howl!  Abraham  will 
take  them  all  to  his  bosom  after  the  Fourth  of  March,  and 
soothe  their  troubled  spirits.  As  went  Onalaska,  so  went  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.    Onalaska  did  nobly.    So  did  the  state." 

Events  were  moving  rapidly.  History  was  making. 
Every  Lincoln  household  in  the  land  was  filled  with  deep  so- 
licitude for  the  future,  as  the  time  for  Lincoln's  inauguration 
approached. 

That  the  South  should  have  been  arrogant,  after  an  un- 
questioned control  of  over  eighty  years,  was  not  as  surprising 
as  that  a  political  revolution  nurtured  on  the  prairies  and  in 
the  wilderness  of  the  New  West,  should  have  had  the  temerity 
and  the  force  to  achieve  success. 

That  Lincoln  was  elected  was  a  political  miracle,  a  mira- 
cle not  yet  fully  realized  or  appreciated  by  his  countrymen. 
It  was,  following  his  nomination,  the  further  evidence  of  that 
unseen  guidance  that  grew,  and  still  grows,  upon  the  minds 
of  the  American  people,  and  upon  the  world — the  feeling,  the 
assurance,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  chosen  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  Almighty  God. 

Most  of  us  have  thought  there  was  a  great,  tempestuous 
uprising  of  the  entire  North,  in  the  election  of  1860.  All  knew 
that  the  result  was  a  majority  choice  and  that  the  South  lost 
by  scattering  her  forces. 
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*  But,  few,  have  realized  that  a  change  of  one  vote  in 
twenty,  in  the  states  of  the  Northwest,  would  have  given  them 
to  Douglas,  that  the  election  would  have  gone  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  South  would  have  controlled  the  choice, 
Lincoln  would  have  been  defeated,  and  the  whole  course  of 
subsequent  history  changed. 

Any  attempt  to  measure  the  powerful  influence  exerted  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the  South,  should  recognize  that 
Douglas  had  defeated  Lincoln  for  the  senate  in  1858,  and  that 
Lincoln  carried  Illinois,  in  1860,  by  but  a  slender  majority  of 
4629.  Territorially,  more  than  half  the  state  was  against  him. 
**The  intense  and  intolerant  feeling  against  every  hint  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  force  of  conservative  public 
opinion,  were  everywhere  apparent.  In  no  direction  was  this 
more  strikingly  manifest  than  in  the  churches.  Of  twenty-three 
ministers  who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  Spring^eld,  only 
three  voted  for  him.  Nor  was  this  an  isolated  instance. 
While  the  people  as  a  whole  did  not  favor  slavery,  conserva- 
tive sentiment  was  so  strong  in  Illinois,  that  as  late  as  1862, 
the  second  year  of  the  Civil  War,  the  state  "voted  by  100,000 
majority,  to  forbid  the  immigration  of  negroes,"  and  for  thirty 
years  prior  to  the  war  no  colored  man  had  been  "allowed  to 
enter  the  bounds  of  the  state  except  on  condition  of  giving  a 
bond  of  $1,000  as  a  guarantee  of  good  behavior." 

There  was,  therefore,  quite  as  much  of  shrewd  politics  as 
of  anti-slavery  sentiment,  in  the  developments  which  made 
Lincoln's  nomination  and  election  possible.  The  Republican 
platform,  catering  to  new  settlers,  promised  homesteads  to 
them  in  the  New  West,  and  a  protective  tariff  plank  was 
made  attractive  to  the  iron  mongers  of  Pennsylvania.  Yet  the 
situation  was  the  despair  of  all  the  politicians. 


♦"The  Fight  for  the  Northwest,  1860/'  W.  E.  Dodd,  The  American 
Historical  Review,  July,  1911. 

♦♦The  attitude  of  Lincoln's  first  inaugural  as  to  state's  rights  reflects 
this  conservatism. 
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The  appeal  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  for  the  Border  States,  that 
had  shaped  the  nomination,  was  followed  at  the  election  by 
another  surprise,  a  new  factor  never  before  reckoned  with  (See 
Mr.  Dodd*s  article  previously  referred  to.),  the  votes  of  the 
German,  Scandinavian,  and  New  England  immigrants  who 
had  just  been  filling  up  the  new  states  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

These  were  the  unseen,  yet  potent,  agencies  which 
wrought  confusion  to  the  calculations  of  Republican  as  well 
as  Democratic  prophets,  that  mark  again  the  higher  wisdom 
that  shaped  our  destinies  as  a  people. 

The  approach  of  the  Fourth  of  March,  1861,  was  one  of 
increasing  anxiety  to  all  friends  of  the  new  administration. 
With  a  long  breath  of  genuine  relief  they  read,  at  last,  that 
despite  the  perils  of  his  pathway,  the  President,  thanks  to  the 
alert  precautions  of  Allan  Pinkerton,  had  passed  through 
Baltimore,  and  was  safely  in  Washington. 

A  letter,  brief,  but  intense  with  the  emotion  of  the  occa- 
sion, was  written  by  my  father  to  his  mother  on  March  5th : 

"I  write  to  apprise  you  that  I  have  witnessed  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Man  for  the  Times.  All  true  men  have  faith  in 
Abraham.  All  rebels  trembled,  when,  in  a  clear  and  firm  tone, 
that  rang  out  over  the  assembled  thousands,  he  said : 

'In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow  countrymen,  and 
not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without 
being  yourselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered 
in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the 
most  solemn  one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it, 

"T'was  grand !  T'was  glorious !" 

The  stirring  scenes  of  that  day  were  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
mind  by  the  account  brought  home  by  this  eye  witness.  Al- 
most hourly  there  were  encounters,  at  the  hotels  and  upon 
the  streets  of  the  National  Capital,  between  sympathizers  of  se- 
cession and  the  supporters  of  the  administration  and  the 
Union.    The  insolence  of  the  Texas  Senator,  Wigfall,  and  of 
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other  rebels  who  publicly  flaunted  their  disunion  sentiments, 
was  a  daily,  almost  hourly,  assault  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
Government.  One  personal  reminiscence  recalls  how  the  tall 
President,  at  one  of  his  crowded  receptions,  reached  his  long 
arm  over  the  heads  of  several,  and  with  a  warm,  truly  west- 
ern— "How  are  you,  Usher?"  forced  my  father  to  shake  hands, 
when  in  pure  sympathy  he  was  trying  to  slip  by,  unnoticed. 
A  friendly  call  upon  some  cousins,  in  Baltimore,  had  ended 
with  a  very  uncomfortable  dinner,  because  of  their  hot 
southern  sympathies.  These  were  some  points  of  most  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  great  President  and  his  anxious  and 
perilous  surroundings. 

War  was  coming.    All  felt  sure  of  it  in  Washington. 

From  eastern  members  of  the  family  came  stirring  ac- 
counts of  the  patriotic  fervor  of  New  England. 

Then  there  were  a  few  weeks  of  what  seemed  like  hesi- 
tancy among  those  in  authority.  It  was  but  the  hush  which, 
powerful  and  eloquent,  precedes  the  reverberating  crash  of 
the  storm. 

If  it  were  there  I  believe  I  could  put  my  feet  upon  the 
very  spot,  on  the  porch  before  our  door,  where  I  stood,  a  little 
lad,  in  the  early  evening  of  April  13,  1861,  to  meet  my  father 
upon  his  return  from  town,  anxious,  as  was  everyone,  to  hear 
the  very  latest  news  from  Washington,  toward  which  all  eyes 
and  ears  were  strained. 

With  serious  and  suppressed  excitement,  characterized 
by  more  than  natural  composure,  he  told  my  mother  that  Fort 
Sumter  was  fired  upon  the  day  before.  Our  flag  had  been 
struck  to  armed  foes.    Rebellion  was  openly  in  arms. 

The  solemn  reality  of  civil  war  was  a  sobering  contem- 
plation, and  middle  aged  men,  who  grasped  its  full  and  awful 
significance,  pondered  deeply  upon  its  possible  sequel.  Yet, 
few  men,  north  or  south,  seemed  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  realize 
from  the  beginning,  the  dread  import  of  such  a  fratricidal 
conflict.  The  more  serious  minded  failed  to  comprehend  how 
what  was,  what  must  be,  the  utter  madness  of  self  destruction, 
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could  long  possess  men  who  were  brothers  in  interest  as  in 
blood.  But  these  were  helpless.  Hope  was  dead.  There  was 
temper  no  longer  for  anything  but  battle.  Armed  force  must 
be  the  arbiter. 

Monday  morning  Linccdn's  call  for  75,000  men  flashed 
over  the  wires.  Ignatius  Anders,  a  manly,  handsome  young 
fellow  of  eighteen,  left  our  farm  to  join  the  La  Crosse  Light 
Guard,  which  left  for  Camp  Randall,  under  Captain  Colwell, 
during  the  first  week  of  May,  to  become  Co.  B  of  the  2nd  In- 
fantty,  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  famous  Iron  Brigade.  Other 
men  whom  I  knew,  and  many  more  whose  names  were  fami- 
liar, were  in  that  company,  and  as  I  followed  closely  and 
anxiously,  the  news  of  the  battles,  and  pored  over  the  herioc 
deeds  of  our  men,  in  the  local  newspapers  and  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  studied  the  war  pictures  and  portraits  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  my  heart  would  always  thrill  and  beat  faster  if  I 
found  mention  of  the  gallant  Second,  or  of  its  officers  or  men. 
Later,  the  First  Battery,  and  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  regiments,  shared  my  boyish  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  for  La  Crosse  county  was  well  represented  in 
each  of  them.  The  Twenty-Fifth  had  been  mustered  in  La 
Crosse,  and  I  had  seen  for  the  first  time  a  thousand  men  under 
the  command  of  officers  who  were  all  near  neighbors.  Colonel 
Montgomery  had  lived  in  La  Crosse.  Major  *']tTTy"  Rusk  had 
driven  the  La  Crosse  and  Viroqua  Stage,  and  so  the  roll  might 
be  called.     On  May  2nd,  father  wrote  to  an  aunt  in  Maine. 

"You  say  you  hear  nothing  from  the  west.  The  Presi- 
dent called  for  one  regiment  from  Wisconsin.  It  has  gone, 
and  five  more  are  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice." 

To  this  my  mother  added: 

"We  had  already  heard  from  Maine  through  the  papers 
and  we  are  rather  surprised  that  you  doubt  the  war  spirit  of 
the  Great  Northwest.  Not  only  the  men,  but  the  women  are 
ready  to  fight  here.  I  hope  the  war  will  last  'til  the  slave 
question  is  settled  forever;  'til  we  hear  no  more  of  compromise 
or  concessions.    I'd  rather  all  my  friends  should  go  to  battle 
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than  see  the  Republic  subverted  by  Southern  traitors.    I  be- 
lieve there  is  still  a  Grod  in  Israel." 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  early  outbursts  of  patriotic 
fervor  that  filled  all  Northern  hearts. 

But,  all  too  soon,  the  grim  sense  of  a  sustained  and  pro- 
longed struggle  forced  itself  upon  the  people.  Homes 
were  now  frequently  wrapped  in  sorrow  and  draped  in  mourn- 
ing. The  handsome  youths  of  gallant  leave-takings  a  few 
months  earlier,  smart  fellows  who  had  marched  gaily  and 
proudly  away  to  the  inspiring  beat  of  martial  music,  were, 
every  now  and  then,  coming  home  with  an  empty  trousers 
leg,  an  empty  sleeve,  or  their  youth  swept  on  to  swift  old  age 
by  disease,  or  the  tortures  of  a  southern  prison  pen. 

When  news  came,  in  September  1862,  that  "Nace"  An- 
ders, my  friend  and  hero,  whose  promotion  from  the  ranks  I 
had  confidently  expected,  had  fallen  at  Antietam,  it  was  a 
personal  affliction.  The  horrors  of  war  were  no  longer  im- 
personal and  far  away.    I  felt  it  as  the  loss  of  a  brother. 

What  were  the  solemn  verities  of  war,  came,  however, 
with  greatest  realism,  in  the  letters  of  an  aunt,  a  sweet,'*''*' 
courageous  soul,  who  served  almost  three  years  in  hospital 
and  field.  She  passed  her  90th  birthday  last  August,  and  still 
awaits  the  call,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  to  the 
good  and  faithful  servant.  No  celestial  joys  can  transcend  her 
rich  deserts. 

After  experience  as  a  hospital  nurse  at  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania,* s^e  had  gone  to  the  front  where  women  were  very  few, 
in  January,  1865,t  as  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Maine  State 
Agency,  at  City  Point.  Here  she  remained  with  Grant,  until 
after  Lee  surrendered. 


**Mis8  Rebecca  Randall  Usher,  of  Bar  Mills,  Maine.  She  is  mentioned 
by  both  Moore  and  Brockett  in  their  books  upon  the  Women  of  the  Civil 
War.    She  died  in  Portland,  Maine,  June  2,  1912. 

♦Women  were  not  then  employed  by  the  Government  as  field  hospital 
nurses. 

fShe  had  been  offered  the  chief  position  when  the  agency  was  or- 
ganized, but  declined  because  she  could  not  then  leave  home. 
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On  her  way  down  the  Potomac,  on  January  19,  on  board 
the  United  States  transport  Vanderbilt,  she  wrote  home.  An 
experience  in  Washington,  enroute,  she  relates  as  follows : 

"We  went  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  levee,  and  when  I  shook 
hands  with  the  President,  he  said,  'How  do  you  do,  dear?'  in 
his  most  kindly  manner,  while  he  shook  hands  with  the  others 
with  the  most  indifferent  air  possible." 

This  warmth  of  word  and  manner  was,  doubtless  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  she  had  stood  a  little  apart  for  some 
minutes,  watching  the  President  intently,  and  the  manifest 
deep  interest  and  admiration  which  she  felt,  had  caught  his 
eye  before  she  appeared  in  the  moving  line  of  guests  to  shake 
his  hand. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  sacred  experiences  of  her  life 
and  was  always  referred  to  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  It 
was  as  if  she  had  received  a  blessing  from  on  high,  a  special 
dispensation  of  approval  and  regard. 

Two  scraps  from  her  letters  will  ser\'e  to  show  that  she 
was  doing  military  duty. 

Again,  on  February  20,  she  wrote  home  from  City  Point: 

"Here  I  am.,  at  last,  fairly  on  my  way  to  City  Point,  the 
only  woman  on  a  boat  crowded  with  men.  *  *  *  If  you  were 
here  with  me  we  would  go  outside  and  look  at  the  scenery,  but 
it  is  such  a  labor  to  get  through  the  men — and  the  floor  is  so 
covered  with  tobacco  juice — ^that  I  shall  hardly  undertake  it 
again  until  dinner  time  when  I  hope  the  crowd  will  be  suffi- 
ciently diminished  to  leave  one  free  passage." 

"Have  just  received  the  glorious  news  that  Sherman  is  in 
♦Charleston.  I  felt  like  throwing  up  my  hat  and  giving  three 
times  three  and  a  tiger.  But  as  Mrs.  Mayhew  and  I  con- 
cluded that  would  hardly  be  dignified  for  State  Agents,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  announcing  it  to  all  the  soldiers  as 
they  came  into  the  reading  room,  and  congratulating  them. 
We  are  expecting  to  go  to  Richmond  soon." 


'^This  was  a  false  report.    Sherman  did  not  go  to  Charleston. 
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At  the  second  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  March  4th, 
1865,  this  aunt  met  my  father  in  Washington,  coming  up  for  a 
furlough  and  a  visit.  There  were  other  ladies  there,  with  their 
husbands,  and  it  made  a  merry  party.  Everybody  felt  then, 
that  the  war  was  rapidly  drawing  to  an  inevitable  close,  and 
though  bloody  work  was  still  doing,  there  were  rifts  in  the 
clouds  and  hope  was  dawning.  Here  is  her  account  of  Lin- 
coln's second  inauguration. 

"It  rained  very  hard  and  was  so  dark  we  had  the  gas 
lighted  in  the  parlor.  At  half  past  ten,  we  started  for  the  capi- 
tol  in  our  old  clothes,  prepared  for  a  rainy  day.  On  the 
capitol  steps  I  noticed  a  line  of  light  around  the  western 
horizon,  and  I  pointed  it  out  to  my  brother,  remarking  that  in 
Maine,  we  should  consider  that  a  sign  of  fair  weather.  But 
he  saw  no  promise  in  it,  saying  it  would  take  more  than  one 
day  for  that  faint  streak  of  light  to  cover  the  heavens. 

"The  House  adjourned  at  12  and  a  doorkeeper  who  was  an 
old  acquaintance  of  my  brother's,  took  us  through  a  committee 
room  and  let  us  through  the  window  to  the  balcony  where 
the  President  was  to  speak.  In  a  few  moments  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  dignitaries  appeared,  followed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

"Just  at  the  moment  when  the  President  stepped  out 
from  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  capitol  onto  the  balcony,  the 
sun,  which,  deaf  to  all  the  importunities  of  the  crowds  of 
sovereigns  that  thronged  the  city,  had  refused  to  shed  a  ray  of 
light  or  comfort  for  several  days,  now  poured  down  such  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  uncovered  head  of  the  President  that 
the  whole  scene  was  illumined  and  transfigured  by  it.  The 
effect  was  wonderful.  Everybody  was  surprised  and  aston- 
ished. The  transition  from  gloomy  darkness  to  the  clearest 
and  most  brilliant  sunlight,  was  so  sudden  and  so  beneficent." 

She  also  mentions  what  was  widely  commented  upon  at 
the  time,  the  appearance  of  a  star  a  little  after  2  o'clock  p.m. 
upon  this  day  of  the  inauguration.    The  heavens  had  been  so 
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very  dark  that  a  rift  in  the  clouds  permitted  this  star  to  be 
visible  and  brilliant.  Taken  with  the  sunburst  at  the  beginning 
of  the  inaugural,  the  auguries  were  felt  to  be  most  propitious. 

The  aunt  returned  to  her  work.  Her  letters  tell  of  daily 
carnage,  and  of  5,000  wounded  men  at  one  time  in  the  field 
hospitals,  among  whom  she  sought  out  those  from  Maine,  who 
were  especially  her  charge,  but  no  suffering  soldier,  from  any 
state,  passed  the  canvas  roofed  Maine  home,  unaided. 

Then,  just  as  the  welcome  hope  of  peace  was  ripening  in- 
to assurance,  came  the  awful  tragedy  of  April  14th,  1865,  that 
stunned  the  country  and  startled  the  whole  world  into  com- 
mon, human  sympathy. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  town,  when  I  met  a  villager,  one  of 
those  men  who,  like  birds  of  ill  favor,  are  ever  the  alert  mes- 
sengers of  bad  tidings,  hastening  to  tell  my  father  that  Lin- 
coln had  been  assassinated.  He  stopped  to  tell  me  his  errand, 
and  I  regarded  him  forever  after,  unjustly,  perhaps,  with  an 
aversion  that  in  some  occult  way  held  him  responsible  for  the 
horror  of  his  announcement. 

I  was  too  young  to  formulate  an  opinion.  My  first 
thought  was  that  the  South  was  chargeable  with  this  new  and 
terrible  responsibility,  and  that  only  more  blood  could  atone 
for  a  deed  so  atrocious. 

When  I  reached  the  village,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  alike  overwhelmed.  Gloom  was  ever3rwhere,  and  wrath 
and  despair  struggled  in  the  breasts  of  the  strongest. 

Why,  of  all  men,  should  Abraham  Lincoln,  gentle  of  spirit, 
humane  and  noble  in  act  as  in  word,  be  the  object  of  a  deed 
so  foul,  so  dastardly?  Amid  the  tremendous  excitement,  no 
one  could  answer.  "Father  thy  will  be  done,"  was  whispered 
as  often  in  deep  despair,  as  it  was  spoken  in  faith  and  conso- 
lation.   Thus  it  was  at  home. 

From  her  place  with  the  army,  at  the  front,  on  Sunday, 
the  16th  of  April,  my  aunt  wrote  home : 

"Isn't  this  news  of  the  death  of  the  President  terrible.  I 
am  overwhelmed  by  it.    I  have  felt  depressed  for  the  last  two 
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or  three  weeks,  notwithstanding  our  victories.  I  have  not  hur- 
rahed once,  or  felt  like  it.  When  everybody  was  wild  here  I 
remained  in-<loors  writing  for  one  of  my  patients.  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  I  could  get  up  no  enthusiasm,  and  attributed  it 
to  the  presence  of  so  much  suffering.  But  I  think  now  it  was, 
perhaps,  a  presentiment  of  our  great  loss. 

"The  soldiers  are  revengeful.  They  want  every  rebel 
hung.  It  has  been  a  common  remark  among  our  soldiers 
that  Lincoln  was  a  second  Washington.  He  is  enshrined  in  all 
hearts. 

"Only  a  week  ago  today  he  went  through  all  the  wards 
here,  shaking  hands  with  every  soldier.  In  one  of  the  tents  he 
shook  hands  with  a  rebel.  One  of  our  men  told  him — ^'That 
man's  a  Johnny!'  'Is  he?'  and  he  went  back  and  shook  hands 
with  him  again,  and  told  him  he  hoped  he  would  be  well  taken 
care  of  and  very  soon  returned  to  his  family  and  home." 

This  is  the  heartfelt  expression  of  the  moment.  In  a 
later  letter  she  gives  her  feelings  somewhat  fuller  and  more 
mature  expression,  and  says : 

"I  was  alone  in  my  work  with  a  house  full  of  company, 
no  help,  and  very  sick  patients  in  the  wards,  but  I  bore  up  well 
under  it  until  the  news  came  of  the  assassination  of  our  be- 
loved President. 

"I  could  not  believe  it,  at  first,  but  when  the  terrible  truth 
was  forced  upon  me,  I  was  almost  paralyzed.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  sun  would  never  shine  again.  All  in  the  future  seemed 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  sorrow. 

"I  had  no  fear  for  our  country.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
work  was  accomplished,  and  that  the  Rebellion,  gigantic  as 
its  proportions  were,  was  crushed.  That  the  day  of  universal 
freedom  had  dawned  upon  the  world ;  a  day  for  heartfelt  grati- 
tude and  National  rejoicing,  such  as  no  people  had  ever  seen. 

"But  how  could  a  Nation  rejoice  when  its  best  beloved 
lay  dead? 

"It  was  not  that  we  needed  him  that  we  were  so  stricken 
with  sorrow,  but  because  we  loved  him. 
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"He  was  a  wonderful  man,  great,  wise  and  good,  and  with 
all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman. 

"How  blest  have  we  been  under  his  rule  and  how  blessed 
will  be  his  memory." 

This,  my  hearers,  is  the  story  as  recollection  summons  it, 
with  the  valuable  help  of  faded  documents  and  many  precious 
family  letters.    It  must  stand  without  embellishment. 

If  I  were  an  orator  I  might  light  the  fervent  torch  of  elo- 
quence at  this  bier,  before  which  a  great  Nation,  yea,  the  whole 
World,  stood  with  bowed  head  and  reverent  heart.  Were  I  a 
poet  I  might  lay  my  wreath  of  rhapsody  with  other  thousands 
of  immortelles.  But  I  am  neither.  I  will  venture  no  profana- 
tion of  this  sacred  sepulchre.  A  great  man  died  a  tragic 
death  to  emphasize  A  New  Dawn  of  Freedom  to  all  mankind. 
It  was  his  translation  to  immortality.  No  word  of  mine  can 
add  to  the  imperishable  splendor  of  that  martyrdom. 


MAJOR  GENERAL  GOUVERNEUR   K.   WARREN 

AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Walter  Kempster,  M.D., 
First  Lieutenant,  Tenth  Cavalry,  New  York  Volunteers. 

Read  March  6,  1912. 

GENERAL  G.  K.  WARREN  was  1st  Lieutenant  in  the 
Regtdar  Army,  in  May,  1861,  and  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Fifth  New  York  Infantry, 
May  14th,  1861,  and  from  that  time  until  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  afternoon  of  April  1st,  1865,  his  career  had  been 
marked  by  a  continued  series  of  brilliant  successes,  for  which 
he  had  received  promotion,  up  to  and  including  the  rank  of 
Major  General  of  Volunteers,  May  3,  1863,  as  well  as  promo- 
tion in  the  regular  establishment.  His  army  record  shows  that 
he  was  promoted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
Battle  of  Gaines  Mill,  Va.,  for  the  same  services  at  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  again  for  like  service  at  Bristoe  Station — and 
several  brevets,  including  Brevet  Brig.  General  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army,  March  13th,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  field  during  the  War.  He  was  nominated  for  that 
rank  by  Gen.  Meade  and  recommended  for  promotion  by  Gen. 
Grant. 

From  the  beginning  his  career  was  conspicuously  bril- 
liant. His  first  command,  Fifth  New  York  (Duryea's  Zou- 
aves,) was  engaged  at  Big  Bethel,  where  he  remained  on  the 
field  to  secure  the  body  of  his  friend,  Lt.  Greble ;  at  Hanover 
C.  H.,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade ;  at  Gaines  Mill,  where 
he  was  wounded;  at  Malvern  Hill,  June  30th;  July  1st,  at 
Manassas,  where  his  splendid  conduct  invited  admiration;  at 
Antietam,  where  he  was  heavily  engaged,  and  in  the  Freder- 
icksburg Campaign. 
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In  Feb.,  1863,  he  was  Chief  Topographical  Engineer  of 
the  A.  P.,  and  as  such  served  under  Bumside,  Hooker,  and 
Meade.  At  Chancellorsville,  Warren  entreated  Hooker  not  to 
withdraw  his  corps  from  about  the  Chancellorsville  House, 
which  was  a  g^eat  tactical  error,  and  Warren  regarded  it  as 
an  unwise  step,  which  opinion  was  shared  by  Couch,  Meade, 
Sykes,  and  Hancock:  Meade  exclaimed  "My  God,  if  we  can't 
hold  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  certainly  can't  hold  the  bottom  of  it," 
and  we  know  they  did  not.  At  Gettysburg,  it  was  his  pre- 
science that  enabled  him  to  seize  and  hold  Little  Round  Top. 
He  there  saw  the  immense  advantage  of  that  position.  There 
was  no  time  to  communicate  with  headquarters,  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  ordering  a  force  to  that  point,  and, 
after  a  tremendous  struggle  with  the  enemy,  it  remained  in 
Union  hands,  entirely  the  result  of  Warren's  act  Of  this 
splendid  service  Gen.  Abbott  said,  "that  but  for  the  wonderful 
coup  d'ceil  of  Warren  and  his  prompt  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility, the  name  of  Gettysburg  might  only  have  been  known  in 
history  as  that  of  the  place  where  the  Union  cause  made  its 
grave." 

At  Bristoe  Station,  and  Mine  Run,  he  was  complimented 
for  his  masterful  handling  of  men  and  for  his  keen  perception 
of  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  emergencies. 

In  the  Wilderness,  after  some  desperate  fighting  he  was 
ordered  to  charge,  but  was  reluctant  to  do  so  because  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  the  ground.  He  was 
ordered  to  go  on,  did  so,  and,  after  heavy  loss,  was  forced  back 
as  he  had  anticipated. 

In  the  bloody  path  of  war,  from  Spottsylvania  to  Peters- 
burg, Warren  and  his  corps  were  always  engaged  and  met 
with  very  heavy  losses ;  not  only  so,but  he  was  ordered  to  take, 
or  hold  positions  extremely  hazardous,  his  good  generalship 
winning  applause,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion.     In 


NOTE-:  His  seizure  of  Round  Top  was  his  own  initiative;  with- 
out authority  he  deflected  a  column  which  had  been  ordered  elsewhere 
%nd  his  sagacity  saved  the  field. 
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the  repeated,  but  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  Grant  to 
turn  Lee's  right  flank  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter  of  1864, 
Warren's  corps  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and,  although 
Grant's  plan  to  turn  Lee  failed,  yet  the  fighting  of  Warren's 
corps  was  fine,  his  logistics  skillful,  his  personal  bravery  un- 
questioned. On  some  of  the  hardest  fought  fields  he  rode  in 
the  full  uniform  of  his  rank,  his  yellow  sash  being  conspicuous. 
His  entire  career  had  been  so  good  that,  as  above  stated,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General  of  Volunteers,  for 
meritorious  services  in  the  field.  Gen.  Badeau,  writing  of 
Warren,  in  his  life  of  Grant,  says,  Warren  "never  evaded  duty 
or  danger."  This  referred  to  Warren's  bravery  in  the  move- 
ment made  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank,  under  Grant's  personal 
observation,  late  in  1864,  and  when  Grant  finally  ordered  the 
troops  to  return  to  camp,  to  prepare  for  the  final  move  which 
compelled  Lee  to  abandon  his  entrenchments  about  Peters- 
burg. 

During  the  winter  of  1864,  and  spring  of  1865,  Gen.  Grant 
directed  the  movements  of  the  several  corps  to  the  positions 
held  by  them  when  the  final  campaign  opened,  and  to  Warren 
he  assigned  a  position  on  the  left  of  his  line  and  opposite  the 
right  of  Gen.  Lee. 

It  was  well  understood  that  Lee  would  make  desperate  re- 
sistance when  any  attempt  was  made  to  turn  his  right  flank, 
therefore,  the  corps  ordered  to  Grant's  left  flank  held  the  post 
of  danger  and  of  honor.  It  would  be  unthinkable  that  a  com- 
mander should  place  any  one  he  distrusted,  in  command  of 
the  most  important  position,  especially  when  there  were  sev- 
eral months'  time  and  abundant  opportunity  to  make  different 
dispositions  had  he  felt  doubtful  of  the  ability  of  the  general 
officer,  or  his  men  ordered  to  that  post,  when  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  turn  Lee's  right  flank  and  compel  him  to  abandon  his 
strong  entrenchments. 

General  Sheridan  re-joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  March  19,  1865.  Grant  at  once  ac- 
quainted Sheridan  with  his  plan  and  Sheridan  refused  flatly  to 
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obey.  In  his  interview  with  Gen.  Sherman,  who  was  then 
present  and  urged  Sheridan  to  follow  Grant's  plan,  Sheridan 
slurringly  declined  to  do  so  and  Sherman  left  him  abruptly. 
Sheridan  became  so  petulant,  fault  finding,  and  outspoken 
about  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  the  coming  campaign,  that 
finally  General  Grant  went  to  him,  and,  as  Grant  writes,  he  took 
Sheridan  where  not  even  a  staff  officer  could  hear  the  conver- 
sation and  then  told  him  the  order,  (to  which  Sheridan  ob- 
jected) was  written  as  a  blind  to  deceive  the  enemy,  that  he 
really  intended  to  issue  other  orders  to  him  at  the  proper  time. 
Sheridan,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  wrote  of  this  episode,  that  after 
his  refusal  to  obey  orders  Grant  "mollified  me,"  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  military  history  that  I  know  of.  After 
he  was  mollified  he  demanded  that  his  command  should  be 
independent  of  Gen.  Meade,  and  that  he  should  receive  orders 
only  from  Gen.  Grant.  This  was  conceded.  Then  Sheridan  con- 
sented to  comply  with  the  order  of  Gen.  Grant,  but  still  had 
misgivings,  in  other  words,  he  doubted  Gen.  Grant's  explana- 
tions, for  he  wrote  that  instructions  from  General  Grant  "again 
disturbed  me,  for,  although  I  had  been  assured  that  I  was  not 
to  join  Gen.  Sherman,  the  supplemental  directions  distinctly 
present  that  alternative,  and  I  therefore  feared  that  during  the 
trip  up  the  James  River  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Gen. 
Grant  had  returned  to  his  original  views."  Sheridan  was  "dis- 
turbed," he  calls  it,  because  he  feared  that  after  all  he  could 
not  have  his  own  way. 

In  the  plan  of  campaign  devised  by  Gen.  Grant,  Warren 
was  directed  to  advance  upon  Lee's  right  and  there  was  a  des- 
perate fight  at  a  point  known  as  White  Oak  Ridge,  between 
Warren's  Fifth  Corps  and  the  troops  of  General  Lee,  com- 
manded by  Lee  in  person. 

General  Pickett  had  been  sent  toward  Five  Forks  to  pro- 
tect Lee's  flank  and  repel  Sheridan.  If  the  Union  troops  could 
take  and  hold  White  Oak  Road,  Pickett  would  be  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  Lee's  army,  therefore  Lee  made  desperate  efforts 
to  prevent  this,  and  at  first  Lee's  troops  outnumbered  Ayres' 
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Division  of  Warren's  Corps  and  compelled  it  to  fall  back,  but 
being  re-inforced  from  other  divisions  of  Warren's,  and  a  part 
of  Humphrey's  Corps,  after  a  succession  of  engagements  they 
finally  forced  Lee  back,  and  held  the  ground  taken.  Warren 
still  at  the  front. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  had 
a  severe  engagement  at  Dinwiddie  Court  House,  southwest 
from  Warren.  Warren  hearing  the  sounds  of  battle  did  not 
wait  for  instructions,  but  at  once  sent  Gen.  Bartlett's  Brigade 
of  Griffin's  Division,  across  the  country  to  Sheridan's  support, 
instructing  Bartlett  to  attack  the  enemy  in  flank ;  this  was  on 
March  31st.  A  short  time  after  Bartlett  started,  Meade  ordered 
Warren  to  send  a  brigade  down  the  White  Oak  Road  to  open  it 
for  Sheridan,  and  support  it  if  necessary.  General  Pearson  was 
sent  on  this  errand.  It  was  now  6 :30  p.m.  Here  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  details  to  make  the  situation  plain. 

March  28th,  Gen  Grant  instructed  Generals  Warren  and 
Humphreys  to  push  out  beyond  the  left  flank  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and,  if  possible,  secure  a  position  on  the  right 
and  rear  of  the  enemy  (R.  R.,  Vol.  46,  part  3,  page  234)  and 
they  were  directed  to  destroy  the  Danville  and  South  Side  Rail- 
roads. At  3  a.m.,  March  29th,  Warren  left  camp  in  rear  of 
the  lines  at  Petersburg,  and  took  the  road  toward  Dinwiddie  C. 
H.  There  was  a  sharp  engagement  between  Griffin's  Division 
and  the  enemy,  Griffin  driving  them,  but  losing  367  killed  and 
wounded.    This  was  called  the  battle  of  Quaker  Road. 

Grant  ordered  Sheridan  to  move  with  his  cavalry  to  Din- 
widdie Court  House,  by  the  nearest  road,  in  rear  of  the 
Fifth  (Warren's)  Corps.  Rain  fell  heavily  all  day,  March  30th, 
but  Warren  advanced  with  heavy  skirmishing,  driving  the 
enemy  into  strong  entrenchments  along  White  Oak  Road, 
which  was  reported  at  6  o'clock  a.m.  of  March  30th,  when  War- 
ren reported  that  he  was  far  in  advance  of  Humphreys' 
Corps  and  that  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  move  further  until 
he  had  some  idea  of  Sheridan's  movements.  In  response  to 
this  Meade  instructed  Warren,  7:30  a.m.,  March  30th,  as  fol- 
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lows:  "I  cannot  give  you  any  more  definite  information  of 
Gen.  Sheridan's  movements  than  to  state  that  he  is  ordered  to 
attack,  or  turn  the  enemy's  right.  You  must  act  independently 
of  Sheridan,  and  protecting  your  flanks,  extend  your  left  as  far 
as  possible."  (R.  R.,  Vol,  46,  part  3,  p.  298.)  Gen  Grant  ap- 
proved Mes^de's  order  to  Warren,  as  follows:  "Your  orders 
to  Warren  are  right — ^I  do  not  expect  to  advance  him  in  the 
morning.  I  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  now  up  to  the 
White  Oak  Road ;  if  he  is  not  I  do  not  want  him  to  move  up 
without  further  orders."  (R.  R.,  Vol.  46,  part  3,  page  285.) 

March  31st,  at  8:40  a.m.,  Meade  notified  Warren:  "There 
will  be  no  movement  of  troops  today."  At  8 :55,  a  second  des- 
patch came  to  Warren :  "Owing  to  the  weather  no  change  will 
to-day  be  made  in  the  present  position  of  the  troops."  To 
this  Warren  answered  that  Ayres  reported  enemy's  pickets  on 
the  south  side  of  White  Oak  Road,  and  he  had  directed  Ayres 
to  try  and  drive  them  back,  and  Meade  responded  that  if  War- 
ren thought  he  could  take  White  Oak  Road  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing the  order  to  suspend  operations.  Gen.  Warren,  act- 
ing upon  Meade's  instructions,  ordered  a  reconnoissance 
toward  White  Oak  Road  which  resulted  in  a  furious  attack  by 
the  enemy,  then  under  the  immediate  observation  and  direc- 
tion of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  who  determined  to  hold  White  Oak 
Road  at  all  hazards,  because  in  the  event  of  his  retreat  from 
Petersburg,  it  would  be  used  by  him.  At  first  Warren  was 
driven  back,  but,  assisted  by  Miles  and  Humphreys,  Lee  was 
finally  forced  behind  his  entrenchments,  and  the  losses  were 
severe,  for  the  Confederates  fought  desperately. 

Just  after  Grant's  despatch,  approving  Meade's  order  to 
Warren,  was  sent,  Gen.  Grant  received  a  communication  from 
Sheridan,  explaining  the  position  of  his  cavalry,  and  Grant 
sent  to  Meade  the  following: 

"Warren  will  not,  from  this  despatch  have  the  cavalry 
support  on  his  left  flank  that  I  expected.  This  information  had 
better  be  sent  him,  with  instructions  to  watch  closely  his  left 
flank."  (Ibid  p.  324.) 
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To  Sheridan,  Grant  sent  this : 

"From  the  information  I  have  previously  sent  you  of 
Warren's  position  you  will  see  that  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
attacked  on  his  left  flank  in  the  morning.  If  such  occurs,  be 
prepared  to  push  up  with  all  your  force  to  his  assistance." 
(Ibid,  p.  325.) 

And  Grant  instructed  Meade  as  follows: 

"I  think  Warren  should  be  instructed  to  send  well  down 
the  White  Oak  Road,  and  also  southwest  from  his  left  to 
watch  and  see  if  there  is  an  enemy  in  either  direction.  I  would 
much  rather  have  Warren  back  on  the  Plank  Road  than  to  be 
attacked  front  and  rear  where  he  is.  He  should  entrench  front 
and  rear  of  his  left  at  least,  and  be  ready  to  make  a  good  fight 
of  it  if  he  is  attacked  in  the  morning."  This  was  sent  March 
31st.  (Ibid,  p.  338.)  In  this  dispatch  Grant  directs  Meade  to 
send  Warren  well  down  the  White  Oak  Road,  when  he  knew 
that  Warren  was  not  on  that  Road  and  that  Lee  was;  Grant 
also  directed  that  Warren  should  not  attempt  to  gain  that 
road  without  further  orders  and  there  is  no  record  of  such 
orders  sent.  In  the  same  dispatch  Grant  wrote  he  would 
rather  have  Warren  back  on  the  Plank  Road — ^and  then — that 
he  should  entrench  front  and  rear,  showing  that  he  believed 
Warren  might  be  attacked  front  and  rear.  To  those  un- 
familiar with  military  correspondence,  these  dispatches  mean 
that  Warren  could  not  expect  support  if  attacked,  and  he 
must  look  out  for  himself,  and  that  Grant  would  rather  have 
had  him  back  on  the  Plank  Road,  than  to  be  so  far  away  from 
other  troops.  This  was  plain  enough,  but  at  5  p.m.,  March 
31st,  Meade  notifiedWarren,  "Secure  your  position  and  protect 
as  well  as  possible  your  left  flank.  Word  has  been  sent  to 
Sheridan,  and  it  is  believed  Sheridan  is  pushing  up.  Gen. 
Humphreys  will  be  ordered  to  push  up  and  to  connect  with 
your  right.  You  might,  if  you  think  it  worth  while,  push  a 
small  force  down  the  White  Oak  Road  and  try  to  communi- 
cate with  Sheridan,  but  they  must  take  care  not  to  fire  into  his 
advance."    This  dispatch  was  written  and  sent  at  a  time  when 
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it  was  believed  that  Sheridan  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Din- 
widdie  C.  H.,  but  he  had  not.  Warren  had  anticipated 
the  General-in-Chief.  He  sent  a  dispatch  to  Gen.  Meade  at 
6:30  p.m.,  March  31st,  that  he  had  ordered  Gen.  Pierson,  then 
on  the  Plank  Road,  to  go  down  to  Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  at  the 
same  time  informing  Meade  that  he  could  see  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments extending  along  White  Oak  Road  for  two  miles, 
and  that  if  well  manned  they  could  not  be  carried;  yet  Grant 
had  ordered  Warren  to  send  well  down  the  White  Oak  Road ! 
Recurring  for  the  moment  to  Grant's  order  to  Sheridan, 
relative  to  his  advance  on  Dinwiddie,  Grant  sent  these  in- 
structions, March  30th: 

"If  your  situation  in  the  morning  (i.  e.  March  31st,)  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  you  can  turn  the  enemy's 
right  with  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  infantry,  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  balance  of  the  army,  I  will  so  detach  the  Fifth 
Corps,  (Warren's)  and  place  the  whole  under  your  command 
for  the  operation.  Let  me  know  as  early  as  you  can  your 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  I  will  make  the  necessary  orders." 
(Ibid,  p.  325.) 

Responding  to  this,  Sheridan  wrote,  March  31st: 
"If  the  ground  would  permit  I  believe  I  could  with  the 
Sixth  Corps,  turn  the  enemy's  left  or  break  through  his  lines, 
but  I  would  not  like  the  Fifth  Corps  to  make  such  an  attempt. 
The  ground  is  very  soft  west  of  the  Boydton  Plank  Road." 
(This  was  the  third  time  Sheridan  had  declined  the  services 
of  the  Fifth  Corps.)  Grant  replied  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  the  Sixth  Corps,  for  it  was  then  the  "center  of  our  line  be- 
tween Hatcher's  Run  and  the  Appomattox."  Responding  to 
this  dispatch,  Sheridan  wrote  at  2:30  p.m.,  March  31st,  that 
the  Confederates  had  been  "cleaned  out"  at  Dinwiddie,  mean- 
ing that  he  had  defeated  them.  But  Sheridan  was  premature. 
His  dispatch  was  sent  after  the  Confederates  had  been  forced 
to  retire  across  Chamberlain's  Creek  in  the  morning.  It  was 
Sheridan  who  was  "cleaned  out"  later  in  the  day,  and  driven 
back  by  Gen.  Pickett  to  a  ridge  five  miles  in  rear  of  Sheridan's 
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first  position  ami  just  north  of  Dinwiddie.  By  most  des- 
perate fighting  Sheridan  was  able  to  hold  on  until  Custer 
canie  to  his  relief.  Sheridan  was  now  compelled  to  send  an- 
other dispatch  to  Grant,  conveying  different  information.  He 
had  met  with  a  decided  reverse  and  at  the  time  this  second 
dispatch  was  written  the  prospects  were  not  flattering.  After 
briefly  describing  the  battle,  he  wrote : 

"The  enemy  have  gained  some  ground  but  we  still  hold  in 
front  of  Dinwiddie  Court  House.  This  force  is  too  strong 
for  us.  I  will  hold  on  to  Dinwiddie  Court  House  until  I  am 
compelled  to  leave." 

Sheridan's  first  dispatch,  which  was  sent  at  2:30  p.m.,  led 
Gen.  Grant  to  believe  that  Sheridan  had  defeated  the  enemy, 
and  therefore  lessened  Grant's  anxiety  about  that  movement 
and  he  concluded  that  Sheridan  would  not  require  imme- 
diate reinforcements.  When  Sheridan's  second  dispatch, 
announcing  his  defeat  was  received,  it  changed  the 
situation  completely.  The  orders  to  suspend  opera- 
tions were  recalled  as  rapidly  as  couriers  could 
be  made  to  ride.  Dinwiddie  must  be  held.  H  se- 
cured by  the  enemy.  Grant's  flank  would  be  in  danger;  Lee 
might  send  a  force  of  infantry  against  Sheridan,  seize  Din- 
widdie, secure  the  army  trains,  parked  near  there,  and  attack 
the  Second  and  Fifth  Corps  in  the  rear.  Then  came  confusion 
in  sending  dispatches  from  Grant's  headquarters.  Some 
Corps  were  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  from  their  positions, 
others  were  ordered  to  advance.  The  dispatches  to  Warren 
and  Sheridan  alone  concern  us.  At  7:30  p.m.,  March  31st, 
Meade  notified  Warren  that  Sheridan  had  been  forced  back 
to  Dinwiddie.  "This  leaves  your  rear  and  that  of  the  Second 
Corps  on  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  open,  and  will  require  great 
vigilance  on  your  part.  If  you  have  sent  the  Brigade  down  the 
Boydton  Plank  Road  it  should  not  go  farther  than  Gravelly 
Run,  as  I  don't  think  it  will  render  any  service  but  to  protect 
your  rear."  To  this  Warren  replied  at  8:40,  "Gen.  Hum- 
phreys' and  my  batteries  I  think,  could  hold  this  present  posi- 
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tion  securely  and  let  me  move  down  and  attack  the  enemy  at 
Dinwiddie  on  one  side  and  Sheridan  on  the  other.  Unless  Sheri- 
dan has  been  too  badly  handled  I  think  we  have  a  chance  for 
an  open  field  fight  that  should  be  made  use  of."  This  .does  not 
look  as  though  Warren  was  trying  to  shirk  a  battle  as  Sheri- 
dan afterwards  reported. 

At  8:40  p.m.,  Meade's  dispatch  to  Warren,  marked  con- 
fidential, is  as  follows :  "The  probability  is  that  we  will  have  to 
contract  our  lines  tonight.  You  will  be  required  to  hold  if 
possible,  the  Boydton  Plank  Road  to  Gravelly  Run,  Hum- 
phreys and  Ord  along  the  Run.  Be  prepared  to  do  this  at 
short  notice."  After  receiving  Sheridan's  second  message, 
announcing  his  repulse.  Grant  dispatched  to  Meade : 

"Let  Warren  draw  back  at  once  to  his  posi- 
tion on  Boydton  Road,  and  send  a  division  of  infantry  to 
Sheridan's  relief.  The  troops  to  Sheridan  should  start  at  once 
and  go  down  the  Boydton  Road."  This  dispatch  was  sent  at 
8:45  p.m.,  March  3lst.    At  9  p.m.,  Meade  ordered  Warren: 

"You  will,  by  the  direction  of  the  Major  General  com- 
manding, draw  back  at  once  to  your  position  within  the  Boyd- 
ton Plank  Road  and  send  a  division  down  to  Dinwiddie  Court 
House  to  report  to  Gen.  Sheridan.  This  division  will  go  down 
the  Boydton  Plank  Road.  Send  Griffin's  Division."  Observe 
the  hour  this  was  sent — 9  p.m.  At  9:45  p.m.,  Grant  sent  an- 
other dispatch  to  Meade: 

"If  you  can  get  orders  to  McKenzie  to  move  his  cavalry 
to  the  support  of  Sheridan  by  way  of  the  Vaughn  Road,  do  so. 
Please  let  me  know  when  Griffin  gets  started.  Urge  prompt 
movements  on  Griffin."  Gen.  Meade  then  suggested  to  Grant 
that  Warren  should  go  with  his  whole  corps  "and  smash  up 
the  force  in  front  of  Sheridan,"  and  Grant  replied,  "Let  War- 
ren move  up  in  the  way  you  propose  and  urge  him  not  to 
stop  for  anything."  At  10:15  p.m.,  Meade  ordered  Warren  to 
move  his  command  and  strike  the  enemy  in  the  rear  and  move 
promptly.  At  10:45  p.m.,  March  31st,  Meade  notified  Grant 
that  Warren  had  been  ordered  to  move  his  whole  corps  and 
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attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  but  to  look  out  to  get  over  to  the 
Plank  Road  if  the  enemy  turned  on  him  too  strongly.  (Ibid, 
p.  342.)  In  the  meantime  Gen.  Warren  had  issued  orders  to 
his  division  commanders  to  draw  back,  in  accordance  with  the 
instruction  contained  in  Grant's  order  sent  through  Meade; 
in  response  to  Meade's  order  to  move  at  once  and  strike  the 
enemy  in  the  rear,  Warren  replied  at  10:55  p.m.: 

"I  issued  my  orders  on  Gen.  Webb's  first  dispatch  to  fall 
back,  which  made  the  divisions  retire  in  order  of  Ayres,  Craw- 
ford, and  Griffin,  which  was  the  order  they  could  most  rapidly 
move  in.  I  cannot  change  them  to-night  without  producing 
confusion  that  will  render  all  my  operations  nugatory.  I  will 
now  send  Gen.  Ayres  to  Gen.  Sheridan,  and  take  Griffin  and 
Crawford  to  move  against  the  enemy,  as  this  last  dispatch 
directs  I  should.  I  cannot  otherwise  accomplish  the  apparent 
objects  of  the  orders  I  have  received." 

At  11:45  p.m.,  Meade  informed  Warren,  "that  Sheridan 
could  not  maintain  himself  at  Dinwiddie  and  he  must  use 
every  exertion  to  get  his  troops  there."  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  dispatch  was  dated  11 :45  p.m.;  at  that  hour  Warren's 
Corps  was  nearly  eight  miles  from  Sheridan.  Between  Sheri- 
dan and  Warren  there  was  a  deep,  swift  stream,  Gravelly 
Run,  now  out  of  its  banks,  and  not  then  fordable,  and  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  At  2:05  a.m.,  the 
bridge  had  been  rebuilt;  Ayres'  Division  passed  over  and 
reached  Sheridan  just  after  daylight. 

On  receiving  Meade's  1 1 :45  order,  Warren  instantly 
issued  orders  to  Gens.  Griffin  and  Crawford  to  "Mass  your 
divisions  at  the  point  at  which  this  order  reaches  you,  and 
report  their  positions  by  the  officer  that  brings  this.  A  change 
of  plan  makes  this  necessary." 

At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  Warren  received  notice 
from  Gen.  Humphreys,  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  join 
Warren  and  he  proposed  to  move  simultaneously  with  him. 
Warren  replied  that  he  had  received  orders  to  withdraw,  and 
since    that     dispatch,    he    had    been    ordered  to  attack  the 
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enemy  with  two  divisions,  and  one  division  was  to  go  down  the 
Plank  Road  to  report  to  Sheridan.  Then  Warren  added,  "I 
think  the  enemy  that  drove  Sheridan  must  withdraw  to-nigfht. 
I  have  now  orders  to  move  against  the  force  that  attacked 
Sheridan,  and  shall  send  all  I  have  to  move  there,  or  wherever 
the  firing  of  battle  near  us  may  indicate." 

This  dispatch  shows  Warren's  military  foresight.  The 
enemy  who  drove  Sheridan  did  withdraw  that  night,  begin- 
ning to  do  so  shortly  after  10  o'clock. 

Now,  while  these  orders  to  Warren  to  entrench,  to  draw 
back — to  go  ahead,  etc.,  were  being  sent — Grant  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  Sheridan,  that  Warren's  corps  would  reach  him  at  12 
o'clock,  midnight.  This  was  a  physical  impossibility  for  at 
eleven  o'clock  Warren  was  where  he  had  been  ordered  by 
Grant,  nearly  eight  miles  away  from  Sheridan,  and  Grant 
should  have  known  this  fact.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rainfall 
and  the  roads  were  mud,  ankle  deep.  He  was  first  ordered 
to  draw  back,  then  advised  that  the  brigade  he  was  to  send  to 
the  relief  of  Sheridan  should  not  proceed  farther  than  Gravelly 
Run,  and  there  operate  to  protect  his,  Warren's,  rear.  Up  to 
midnight  of  March  31st,  Warren  had  received  fourteen  differ- 
erent  dispatches  on  that  day.  Eight  of  them  directed  him  to  do 
eight  different  things,  and  to  move  his  corps  in  five  different 
directions.  No  wonder  he  could  not  accomplish  the  apparent 
objects  of  the  orders  he  had  received  in  quick  succession.  In 
the  meantime  Gen.  Grant  sent  this  dispatch  to  Sheridan,  at 
10K)5  p.m.: 

"The  Fifth  Corps  has  been  ordered  to  your  support.  All 
these  forces  should  reach  you  by  12  to-night." 

When  Sheridan  received  this  dispatch  he  issued  an  order 
to  Warren  about  3  a.m.,  telling  him  where  he  was,  and  advis- 
ing Warren  what  to  do,  and  to  "attack  at  daylight  anyway." 
Sheridan  wrote : 

"If  the  enemy  remain,  I  shall  fight  at  daylight."  This 
dispatch  was  received  by  Warren  at  4:50  a.m.,  April  1st,  when 
he  was  more  than  six  miles  away.     Sheridan  assumed  that 
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Grant's  dispatch  was  accurate.  When  Warren  did  not  arrive 
at  midnight,  Sheridan,  never  very  patient,  began  to  fret  be- 
cause Warren  had  not  come  as  Grant  had  advised  him.  But 
Grant's  dispatch  was  inaccurate  and  misleading,  and  it  was 
not  the  first  time  he  had  made  similar  errors;  one  involving 
Gen.  Hancock  in  trouble,  and  another  to  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith, 
both  before  Petersburg. 

Sheridan  was  relieved  of  anxiety,  however,  for  in  the 
night  Pickett  withdrew  his  force  from  Sheridan's  front  into 
entrenchments  covering  the  White  Oak  Road.  Ayres'  Divi- 
sion of  Warren's  Corps,  which  was  ordered  to  Sheridan  at 
11  p.m.,  reached  Sheridan  after  a  forced  march  all  night;  in- 
cidentally it  should  be  said  that  this  was  the  fourth  successive 
night  that  Warren's  Corps  had  marched,  or  been  under  arms 
all  night,  and  they  had  no  food  since  noon  the  day  before. 
When  Sheridan  saw  the  bedraggled  condition  of  Ayres'  men 
he  ordered  them  to  halt  near  the  house  of  J.  Boisseau,  and  re- 
main there  until  further  orders.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Warren  and  the  other  two  divisions  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  April  1st,  and  Warren  reported  the  arrival  of  his 
Corps  to  Sheridan  at  10  a.m.,  Sheridan  ordered  the  corps 
to  remain  where  he  had  placed  Ayres,  until  further  orders,  and 
it  was  nearly  2  p.m.  when  the  order  to  move  came. 

During  the  morning  of  April  1st,  Sheridan's  Cavalry  had 
attacked  Pickett's  men,  behind  their  entrenchments,  but  could 
not  move  them,  and  between  1  and  2  p.m.,  Sheridan  sent  for 
Warren  to  advance  and  assist  him,  the  battle  line  being  two 
miles  distant  from  Warren. 

The  plan  was  that  the  left  of  Warren's  Corps  should  form 
a  pivot  on  which  the  right  should  turn  and  envelop  the  left 
of  Pickett,  while  the  cavalry  was  to  attack  the  Confederate 
line  in  front,  as  soon  a&  they  heard  Warren's  fire.  Grenerals 
Grifiin,  Ayres,  and  Crawford,  each  reported  at  the  close  of  the 
Battle  of  Five  Forks  that  the  whole  corps  moved  forward 
promptly  after  the  order  came,  going  part  of  the  distance  in 
"double  quick"  time.    While  getting  into  position  Gwin's  Bri- 
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gade  of  Ayres'  Division  received  a  very  severe  and  unexpected 
fire  from  the  Confederates,  and  the  front  line  wavered.  It  was 
necessary  at  this  time  for  Ay  res  to  change  front  to  conform  to 
the  enemy's  line  of  battle,  and  there  was  some  slight  confu- 
sion, which  Ayres  and  his  staff  speedily  corrected.  Sheridan, 
however,  saw  the  situation  at  this  point,  and  his  behavior  is 
described  by  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  who  wrote  that  "Sheridan 
was  threatening,  praying,  swearing,  shaking  his  fist,  the  true 
personification  of  chivalry."  Shade  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard ! 
Is  this  Gen.  Porter's  idea  of  a  true  personification  of  chivalry? 
Gen.  Porter  was  constrained  to  write  that  Ayres  and  his  offi- 
cers soon  steadied  the  line  and  they  all  moved  forward  with  a 
rousing  cheer,  dashed  over  the  earth-works,  sweeping  away, 
or  capturing  everything  before  them.  It  was  at  this  time,  too, 
that  Brigadier  General  Winthrop  received  his  mortal  wound. 

It  should  be  said  just  here  that  in  the  front  assault  made 
by  cavalry,  Pennington's  brigade  was  also  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, because  of  terrific  musketry  fire  and  lack  of  ammuni- 
tion, but  Col.  Charles  L.  Fitzhugh,  commanding  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division,  came  to  Pennington's  relief,  sur- 
mounted the  works  of  the  enemy  and  planted  the  brigade  stand- 
ard over  the  artillery,  capturing  about  1,000  prisoners,  for 
which  he  received  Sheridan's  commendation. 

The  fighting  all  along  the  line  was  desperate  for  if  the 
Federals  held  it,  Pickett  would  be  cut  off  from  Lee  and  both 
commanders  knew  this.  Since  leaving  camp,  March  29th, 
Warren's  corps  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  in 
this  battle  it  took  a  conspicuous  part,  capturing  3,244  prison- 
ers, taking  a  battery,  eleven  standards,  wagons,  ambulances, 
and  part  of  the  ammunition  train.  Warren's  horse  was  killed 
under  him  within  a  few  paces  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  Lt.  Col. 
Hollon  Richardson  of  the  7th  Wisconsin  sprang  between 
General  Warren  and  the  enemy  and  received  a  severe  wound. 
Wishing  to  notify  Sheridan  as  speedily  as  possible  of  their 
splendid  success.  Gen.  Warren  sent  his  Chief-of-Staff,  Col.  F. 
T.  Locke,  to  report  to  General  Sheridan  the  number  of  prison- 
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ers  taken  and  the  issue  in  his  front.  The  message  was  de- 
livered in  true  soldierly  fashion;  when  Sheridan,  turning  in 
his  saddle,  raised  his  hand  and  exclaimed,  "Tell  General  War- 
ren, by  God,  I  say  he  was  not  at  the  front.  That  is  all  I  have 
got  to  say  to  him."  Then  he  sent  an  order  relieving  Warren 
from  his  command,  while  Warren's  men  were  yet  gathering  in 
hundreds  of  prisoners. 

Gen.  Pennington,  whose  brigade  of  cavalry  became  con- 
fused and  for  a  time  recoiled  under  the  same  terrific  fire,  was 
not  relieved  from  command,  why  then,  was  Warren  relieved? 
Gen.  Sheridan,  in  his  testimony  g^ven  more  than  fifteen  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  evaded  questions  several  times,  but 
was  finally  compelled  to  j^nswer  the  questions  following : 

Q.  "Specify  all  the  points  that  you  made  against  Gen. 
Warren  as  to  his  conduct  during  the  whole  battle?" 

A.  "My  orders  were  very  particular  to  have  Crawford's 
Division  keep  close  to  the  left  of  Ayres',  so  that  I  could  take 
the  enemy's  line  along  the  White  Oak  Road  after  the  reverse 
portion  was  captured,  in  rear.  The  battle  was  over,  I  con- 
sidered, as  soon  as  we  had  captured  that  angle.  The  first  thing 
I  knew,  I  saw  Crawford  obliquing,  instead  of  making  the  left 
wheel  as  I  had  expected ;  and  it  was  not  a  full  left  wheel — only 
a  partial  one;  he  was  obliquing  to  the  right;  he  was  going 
away  from  the  objective  point  and  was  going  in 
the  direction  of  Hatcher's  Run,  and  leaving  Ayres'  flank  ex- 
posed entirely — ^his  right  flank.  I  think  I  sent  for  him  or  sent 
foi;  Warren.  I  know  I  sent  for  Crawford  and  tried  to  get  him 
back;  and  I  sent  I  think  to  Gren.  Warren.  I  could  not  find 
him;  I  don't  know,  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  sent 
several  times  to  try  and  repair  this  trouble.  Griffin,  I  know, 
had  to  follow  Crawford,  and  it  seemed  to  me  they  were  both 
marching  toward  Hatcher's  Run,  not  toward  the  objective 
point.  I  then  sent  for  them  as  I  say,  and  they  did  not  come. 
About  that  time  there  was  not  much  left  to  fight  that  battle, 
except  Ayres'  Division,  and  they  substantially  did  fight  the 
battle  there  according  to  the  best  of  my  judgment." 
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Q.    "Is  that  all?" 
A.    "That  is  substantially." 

Q.  "Now  then,  as  far  as  I  understand  your  answer  to  my 
question  it  principally  singles  out  General  Crawford  or  Gen. 
Griffin.  Where  do  you  claim  that  Warren's  fault  was  in  re- 
lation to  that  point?" 

A.  "General  Warren  was  in  command  of  the  corps  with 
that  responsibility  on  him.  He  was  responsible  to  me.  It  was 
not  my  business." 

Q.  "And  what  do  you  claim  was  Warren's  sin  of  omission, 
or  commission  in  relation  to  that  going  oflF  to  the  right?" 

A.  "If  there  was  anybody  in  the  wide  world  that  should 
have  made  an  effort  to  prevent  that,  Gen.  Warren  was  the 
man." 

Q.  "Undoubtedly.  Now  do  you  know  whether  he  made 
any  eflFort  or  not?" 

A.    "I  don't  know,  I  did  not  realize  any." 

Q.    "Did  you  ask  him  what  he  had  done  ?" 

A.    "I  could  not  find  him." 

Q.    "Did  you  ask  him  afterward,  when  you  did  find  him  ?" 

A    "No,  Sir." 

Q.    "Did  you  ask  any  one  at  the  time  you  relieved  him?" 

A.    "No,  Sir." 

Q.  "Did  you  try  to  get  any  information  of  any  one  at  the 
time  you  relieved  him?" 

A.    "No,  Sir.    I  had  all  I  wanted." 

Q.  "Have  you  learned  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Warren 
himself  went  out  there  after  sending  his  aides  and  brought 
Crawford  back  ?" 

Here  Sheridan  quibbled  for  a  time,  and  the  question  took 
this  form. 

"Then  you  did  not  see  anything  of  what  he  had  done  at 
the  time,  or  what  he  was  doing?" 

A.    "No,  Sir." 

Q.    "You  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  what  he  did?" 

A.    "No,  Sir." 
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Here  let  me  say  that  it  was  impossible  for  Sheridan,  or 
any  one  else  to  see  Warren's  whole  line  at  once  for  the  thick 
woods  prevented  it. 

There  was  further  sparring  between  General  Sheridan  and 
the  lawyer,  but  this  was  asked : 

Q.    "You  say  that  Warren  broke  your  line  of  battle?" 

A.  "Well,  allowed  it  to  be  broken,  that  is,  he  was  re- 
sponsible for  it." 

Q.    "You  say  so?" 

A.    "He  was  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps." 

Q.  "Did  he  order  Griffin's  and  Crawford's  Divisions,  as 
far  as  you  know,  to  go  off  to  the  right  where  they  did  ?" 

A.  "Well,  that  is  none  of  my  business.  The  line  of  bat- 
tle was  broken,  and  the  battle  was  put  in  jeopardy." 

Q.    Question  repeated. 

A.    "No ;  he  did  not,  so  far  as  I  know." 

Sheridan  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  did  not  see,  and 
did  not  know  what  Warren  did  at  that  battle. 

Not  only  did  Sheridan  assail  Gen.  Warren,  but 
he  gave  utterance  to  a  malicious  slander  involving  the  entire 
corps.  I  have  very  briefly  sketched  the  constant  service  on  the 
battle  line  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  In  response  to  a  question  con- 
cerning Warren's  management  of  the  corps  at  Five  Forks, 
Sheridan  said  of  the  soldiers: 

"The  poor  fellows  had  been  fighting  behind  breastworks 
for  a  long  period,  and  when  they  got  out  to  attack  breast- 
works they  seemed  to  have  been  a  little  timid."  There  is  but 
one  response  to  make  to  this  statement.  It  was  a  malicious 
falsehood.  If  there  was  a  corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
which  had  been  ordered  to  attack  breastworks  more  frequently 
than  the  Fifth,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Official  Records. 

In  the  Wilderness,  at  Spottsylvania,  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
all  the  way  along  that  blood  soaked  path  the  Fifth  Corps  had 
been  conspicuous  for  its  assaults.  At  Peebles'  farm,  Sept.  29th, 


NOTE:     From  proceedings  of  "Court  of  Inquiry  convened  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 
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Warren  held  the  right  of  Meade's  line;  he  assailed  the  enemy 
behind  strong  entrenchments,  carried  two  redoubts  with  a 
line  of  rifle  pits,  capturing  artillery  and  many  prisoners. 

At  Hatcher's  Run,  Oct.  27th,  '64,  Warren  was  sent  to  find 
the  enemy's  right  flank  and  conducted  the  movements  through 
a  tangled  wood,  as  dense  as  the  wilderness,  pressing  on  until 
Grant,  in  person,  suspended  the  movement  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  return  to  camp.  The  entrenchments  extended  far 
beyond  the  point  where  Grant  expected.  So  poisoned  was  the 
mind  of  Sheridan  against  Warren,  that  he  was  willing  to 
attempt  the  injury  of  an  entire  corps  to  satisfy  his  spiteful 
attack  on  its  illustrious  commander. 

If  Warren  deserved  removal  from  command  because  a 
part  of  Gwin's  brigade,  of  Ayres'  Division,  recoiled,  why  then 
should  Sheridan  be  spared?  For  one  of  Sheridan's  brigades 
(Pennington's)  made  a  more  severe  break  than  Gwin's.  If 
Warren  was  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  break  in  Gwin's 
Brigade,  of  Ayres'  Division,  then  Sheridan  should  also  be  held 
responsible  for  the  break  of  Pennington's  Brigade,  in 
Custer's  Division,  in  the  Cavalry  Corps.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
neither  Warren,  nor  Sheridan  were  responsible  for  those  re- 
coils which,  as  every  old  soldier  well  knows,  are  liable  to  occur 
among  the  most  seasoned  veterans.  Horace  Porter,  who  saw 
the  slight  confusion  among  some  of  Warren's  men,  wrote  that 
they  seemed  to  recoil  just  to  get  a  good  ready,  then  they 
rushed  forward  with  fixed  bayonets  and  swept  everything  be- 
fore them,  just  as  Pennington's  men  rushed  forward  with 
drawn  sabres.  Sheridan  made  this  trivial  circumstance  a 
flimsy  pretext  for  relieving  a  distinguished  soldier,  whose  one 
act  in  saving  Round  Top,  at  Gettysburg,  was  of  greater  tac- 
tical value  to  the  Union  than  all  the  work  accomplished  by 
Sheridan  during  the  War.  If  Warren  had  not  seized  Round 
Top,  Gettysburg  would  have  been  lost ;  and  if  Gettysburg  had 
been  lost  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  Grant  or  Sheridan 
would  have  won  fame  at  Appomattox.  Sheridan  never  planned 
and  carried  through  a  campaign  of  his  own.    He  was  assisted 
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in  every  instance,  and  generally  combatted  the  plans  prepared 
by  others,  as  he  did  persistently  in  the  Shenandoah,  and  now  in 
the  final  campaign  of  Grant,  when  he  had  to  be  "mollified"  be- 
fore he  would  consent  to  try  to  obey  his  chief's  written  order. 
He  did  not  or  would  not  understand  Grant's  plan  until  every 
detail  was  explained  to  him  and  then  he  distrusted  it.  He  was 
a  fiery  fighter,  but  not  a  strategist,  or  tactician.  This  is  a 
strong  statement,  susceptible  of  abundant  proof,  but  too 
lengthy  to  relate  now. 

What  then  was  the  reason  why  he  outraged  Warren? 

Some  things  are  known. 

Sheridan  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  March  19, 
1864,  and  forthwith  began  making  comparisons  of  the  West- 
ern and  Eastern  armies,  greatly  disparaging  the  latter,  and 
his  remarks  provoked  indignant  comment.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  opening  campaign  of  1864,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Sheridan  had  a  violent  altercation  with  General  Meade, 
in  which  the  use  of  expletives  was  limited  only  by  the  vocabu- 
lary of  each,  and  both  had  good  command  of  such  language. 
This  altercation  resulted  in  Sheridan's  having  an  independent 
command  by  order  of  Grant,  and  Sheridan  never  thereafter  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Meade,  although  Meade  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Sheridan  roughly  assailed  Warren,  con- 
cerning the  responsibility  of  watching  the  right  flank  of  the 
army,  and  in  this  conversation  his  remarks  to  Warren  were 
acrimonious,  as  Sheridan's  remarks  were  likely  to  be. 

As  time  went  on.  Grant  came  to  dislike  Meade,  and  en- 
deavored to  have  him  removed  from  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  a  new  department  created  for  him,  but 
Grant's  request  was  refused.  Generals  Warren  and  Meade 
were  friendly.  Meade  had  great  admiration  for  Warren's 
talents  and  good  generalship,  and  he  had  reasons  sufficient  for 
such  admiration.  When  Sheridan  was  sent  to  the  Shenandoah 
and  called  for  reinforcements,  Grant  proposed  to  send  War- 
ren's Corps;   Sheridan  refused    flatly  to  accept   it  and  Grant 
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sent  him  the  Sixth  Corps,  and,  as  heretofore  stated,  Sheridan 
demanded  the  Sixth  Corps  while  at  Dinwiddie,  but  it  cotdd 
not  be  sent. 

As  the  Appomattox  Campaign  developed,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  Grant  and  Sheridan  had  discussed  Warren's  re- 
moval from  command;  when  Grant  ordered  Warren  to  go  to 
Sheridan's  relief  at  Dinwiddie,  and  notified  Sheridan  that  War- 
ren would 'reach  him  at  midnight,  Grant  implied  that  Warren 
could  march  an  Army  Corps  of  infantry,  numbering  14,000  men, 
a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles,  on  a  dark  night,  over  muddy, 
unknown  roads,  in  fifteen  minutes.  Then  Grant  sent  his  aide. 
Gen.  Babcock,  in  the  early  morning  of  April  1st,  to  say  to 
Sheridan,  that  if  in  his  judgment  it  was  necessary  to  relieve 
Warren,  not  to  hesitate  to  do  so,  and  put  another  in  command 
of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Babcock  did  not  report  to  Sheridan  until 
after  Warren  had  done  so.  Warren  reported  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  a.m.  Babcock  delivered  his  verbal  message  "about 
noon,"  but  this  message  from  Grant  was  all  Sheridan  needed, 
and  he  promptly  executed  the  intimation  received. 

As  to  Grant's  dislike  for  Warren,  there  is  an  unimpeach- 
able witness,  namely.  Gen.  Morris  SchaflF,  who  was  on  War- 
ren's staff,  and  who  wrote  in  his  "Battle  of  the  Wilderness," 
that  Sheridan's  harsh  dealing  with  him  (Warren)  was  not 
wholly  unstudied;  for  Warren's  relations  with  Grant,  which 
felt  their  first  strain  in  the  Wilderness  at  Spottsylvania,  were 
at  the  breaking  point  and  Sheridan  knew  it."  How  could  the 
strained  relations  exist  without  previous  knowledge?  This 
refers  to  remarks  made  both  by  Grant  and  Sheridan  when 
they  came  east,  concerning  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Army 
when  they  made  invidious  comparisons,  some  relating  ex- 
plicitly to  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  Warren  naturally  and  properly 
resented  the  intimations. 

At  Five  Forks,  Sheridan  accused  Warren  of  being  slow, 
of  trying  to  avoid  battle,  of  bad  management,  and  not  exerting 
himself  to  rally  the  men  under  fire,  and  this  was  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  Warren  rode  forward  with  the  corps  flag  in  his  own 
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hands  and  led  his  troops  in  their  attack  on  the  entrenchments, 
with  Custer  in  touch  and  just  south  of  Warren ;  no  one  has  yet 
accused  Custer  of  being  slow. 

Sheridan  still  further  traduced  the  Fifth  Corps  by  testify- 
ing that  Ayres*  Division,  which  was  the  only  part  of  War- 
ren's Corps  he  saw,  and  where  he  gave  the  remarkable  ex- 
hibition described  by  Gen.  Porter,  "did  all  the  fighting;  that 
the  battle  was  won  before  Crawford's  men  got  in."  The  rec- 
ords show  that  Crawford's  EHvision  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
over  100  more  men  than  either  of  the  other  two  divisions,  and 
captured  the  greatest  number  of  prisoners.  The  record  shows 
that  Crawford  and  his  men  did  "get  in,"  to  some  purpose. 

The  total  loss  at  Five  Forks  was  884.  The  Fifth  Corps  lost 
634.    Sheridan's  Cavalry  lost  250. 

In  his  report  of  the  battle  to  Gen.  Grant,  Sheridan  wrote : 
''Great  credit  was  due  to  Generals  Griffin,  Ayres,  Bartlett,  and 
Crawford  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  They  merit  the  thanks  of  the 
country  and  reward  of  the  government." 

Those  officers  were  all  under  the  command  of  General 
Warren.  In  his  testimony  Sheridan  said,  Ayres  was  the  only 
one  who  did  any  fighting,  yet  in  his  report  made  at  the  time, 
he  thanks  them  all  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and  ability 
displayed  in  the  battle. 

"Consistency  thou  art  a  jewel."    Sheridan  forgot  it. 

Grant  once  accused  that  great  soldier,  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas, 
of  being  "slow,"  and  wrote  an  order  relieving  Thomas  from 
his  command,  but  Thomas  smashed  Hood  before  the  relieving 
officer  got  there,  just  as  Warren  helped  to  smash  Pickett,  both 
being  formidable  undertakings  well  worked  out;  for  his  share 
in  one  enterprise  Warren  was  relieved  and  outrageously 
treated.  Distance  alone  saved  Thomas  from  similar  treat- 
ment, but  he  never  forgot  Grant's  eflfort  to  degrade  him. 

Writing  of  Sheridan's  accusations  Gen.  Humphreys,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  the  Army,  said: 
"These  are  very  grave  accusations  or  imputations,  and  of  such 
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serious  character  that  no  officer  could  rest  under  them.  Any 
officer  against  whom  they  were  made  would  be  entitled,  what- 
ever his  rank  might  be,  to  an  investigation  of  them  before  a 
proper  court."  This  General  Warren  asked  for  on  April  9th, 
1865 ;  his  request  was  not  granted,  and  it  was  only  after  nearly 
sixteen  years  of  persistent  eflfort  on  his  part  and  tremendous 
outside  pressure  that  the  court  was  finally  convened  by  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  The  proceedings  were  long  continued,  and  Gen. 
Warren  was  opposed  by  most  "able  counsel  employed  by  Gene- 
ral Sheridan,  and  many  witnesses  were  subpoenaed  from  the 
Union  and  Confederate  Armies.  Sheridan's  counsel  argued 
long  and  learnedly  to  prevent  the  Court  from  giving  an 
opinion,  but  after  due  deliberation  the  Court  found  as  follows : 
that  "there  was  no  unnecessary  delay  in  the  march  of  the 
Fifth  Corps,  and  that  Warren  took  the  usual  methods  of  a 
Corps  Commander  to  prevent  delay."  The  Court  also  found : 
"It  was  not  practicable  for  the  Fifth  Corps  to  have  reached 
Sheridan  at  12  o'clock  on  the  night  of  March  31st,"  as  Grant 
had  expected.  That  "General  Warren's  attention  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  almost  immediately  after  Ayres  received  the 
flank  fire  from  the  "return"  and  his  consequent  change  of 
front,  to  the  probability  of  Crawford  with  Griffin  diverging  too 
much  from  and  being  separated  from  Ayres,  and  by  continuous 
exertions  of  himself  and  staflF  substantially  remedied  the  mat- 
ter; and  the  court  thinks  this  was  for  him  the  essential  point 
to  be  attended  to  which  also  exacted  his  whole  effort  to  accom- 
plish." 

The  court  also  found,  that  when  Warren  returned  from 
correcting  the  movements  "of  Crawford,  to  the  Brigade  he  had 
directed  to  change  front,  that  Brigade  had  disappeared,  in  con- 
sequence of  orders  given  by  an  officer  of  Gen.  Sheridan's 
StaflF." 

That  officer  was  Gen.  Forsyth,  who  testified  that  Warren 
was  greatly  excited  when  he  found  those  troops  had  been  re- 
moved and  Warren  asked  Forsyth  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
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had  done  with  those  troops.  Forsyth  responded,  they  had  been 
removed  by  Gen.  Sheridan's  order. 

Gen.  Humphreys,  reviewing  the  testimony  and  opinion  of 
the  court,  wrote,  "These  are  the  reports  and  opinions  of  a  court 
composed  of  officers  of  high  character  and  great  experience 
formed  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter according  to  the  evidence,  without  partiality,  favor,  aflfec- 
tion,  prejudice,  or  hope  of  reward." 

No  language  could  be  more  emphatic.  The  court  ex- 
pressed its  opinion  in  diplomatic  terms,  but  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding their  findings — Warren's  line  was  disarranged, 
and  a  dangerous  gap  opened,  by  an  order  g^ven  by  one  of 
Sheridan's  Staff  officers,  and  it  was  not  denied  before  the 
court  that  Sheridan  gave  instructions  to  his  Staff  officer  to 
make  the  change  mentioned. 

Who  then  was  primarily  responsible  for  that  break  in 
Warren's  line?  It  was,  whether  intentional  or  not,  by  an 
order  issued  by  General  Sheridan. 

Gen.  Grant  wrote  in  his  "Memoirs,"  concerning  Warren's 
removal,  "I  was  very  sorry  that  it  had  to  be  done,  and  re- 
gretted still  more  that  I  had  not  long  before  taken  occasion  to 
assign  him,  Warren,  to  another  field  of  duty." 

It  is  remarkable  that  Gen.  Grant  had  not  discovered  War- 
ren's alleged  incapacity  before  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  by 
Sheridan's  outrageous  treatment.  Gen.  Warren  had  been  un- 
der Grant's  immediate  observation  since  May,  1864.  After 
that  time  Warren's  Corps  had  participated  in  all  the  terrific 
battles  fought  after  the  army  crossed  the  Rapidan  in  May, 
1864,  until  April  1st,  1865,  and  in  every  battle  Warren  had 
shown  himself  competent,  loyal,  brave,  and  careful  of  his 
men.  Grant  knew  there  would  be  hard  fighting  on  Lee's  right 
flank  when  the  campaign  opened,  that  it  would  be  the  place 
of  danger.  If  he  really  distrusted  Warren's  capacity,  or  ability 
to  act  properly,  or  command  his  corps  efficiently,  why  did  he 
not  place  some  other  corps  on  his  left  flank,  one  in  which  he 
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had  more  confidence  when  he  had  at  least  six  months'  time  in 
which  to  make  the  change.  Grant's  "Regret"  did  not  appear 
to  be  serious  enough  to  cause  him  any  apprehension  or 
anxiety  before  Sheridan  returned  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
If  he  did  distrust  Warren's  ability,  then  Grant  is  blameworthy 
for  not  assigning  another  corps  to  that  important  flank  before 
the  campaign  opened. 

Sheridan,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  wrote  that  he  had  no  preju- 
dice against  Warren,  had  never  served  with  him.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact  that  Sheridan 
had  refused  to  accept  the  services  of  Gen.  Warren  and  the 
Fifth  Corps,  on  three  separate  occasions  when  Grant  expected 
to  send  it  to  reinforce  him.  One  of  Sheridan's  apologists 
wrote  that  Sheridan  could  have  had  no  prejudice  against  Warr 
ren,  for  he  did  not  know  him.  This  may  be  correct,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  for  two  years  Sheridan  and  Warren  were  cadets  at 
West  Point,  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in  the  same  class,  and  in 
those  times  (1846-50)  classes  were  not  large. 

When  Grant  notified  Meade  of  the  success  at  Five  Forks, 
Meade  responded,  "I  am  truly  delighted  with  the  news  from 
Sheridan.  What  part  did  Warren  take?  I  take  it  for  g^ranted 
he  was  engaged."  He  was  apparently  anxious  to  know  how 
his  friend,  Warren,  had  fared,  for  there  was  an  ugly  rumor 
prevalent  at  that  time  which  then  appeared  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial foundation,  that  Sheridan,  who  knew  of  the  friendship 
between  Meade  and  Warren,  had  said  that  he  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  show  his  disrespect  for  Meade  by  humiliat- 
ing Warren;  I  do  not  say  this  is  correct — the  rumor  is  re* 
peated  as  it  came  to  me. 

"Verily,  many  have  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  yet 
not  so  many  is  they  that  have  fallen  because  of  the  tongue." 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  write  about  this  cruel  episode,  but 
the  shortcomings  of  the  eminent  must  not  be  veiled  because 
they  have  achieved  eminence,  especially  when  their  tyranny 
injures  another. 
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Personal  malice  is  so  obvious  in  the  maltreatment  of  Gen. 
Warren  that  it  cannot  be  successfully  explained  away,  and 
his  maltreatment  is  the  more  conspicuous  when  it  is  shown 
that  every  obstacle  was  thrown  in  Warren's  way  which  would 
retard  his  efforts  to  secure  a  hearing  before  a  court  of  his  peers. 

My  object  in  presenting  the  case  of  Gen.  Warren,  is  to 
offer  a  cavalryman's  tribute  to  one  of  the  ablest  Generals  of  In- 
fantry in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 


BATTLE  OF  CEDAR  CREEK,  OCTOBER  19th,  1864. 

Read  October  2,  191 2. 

By  Charles  H.  Anson 
Brevet  Major  First  Vermont  Heavy  Artillery. 

NO  battle  of  the  Civil  War  has  been  so  misunderstood 
by  the  loyal  people  of  the  North.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  well  known  poem  entitled  "Sheridan's  Ride,'* 
familiar  to  many  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  battle;  the  poem  is  in  part  based  upon  facts,  yet  poetic 
license  has  made  it  misleading.  It  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived, and  the  people  did  not  inquire  about  details;  it  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  whole  army  was  routed,  disorganized 
and  fled  in  dismay  toward  Winchester,  until  met  by  Sheridan, 
who,  alone,  stopped  the  retreat  and  reformed  the  battle  line. 
This  is  erroneous,  for  the  retreat  had  been  checked,  and  lines 
of  battle  reformed  by  Gen.  Wright  before  Gen.  Sheridan 
arrived  on  the  field.  It  was  a  memorable  battle,  unlike  other 
important  conflicts  in  that  war.  Fort  Donelson,  Vicksburg, 
Gettysburg,  Antietam,  Franklin,  Nashville,  Winchester, 
Petersburg  and  Appomattox  were  won.  The  engagements  at 
Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  were  lost.  The 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor  were  drawn 
battles ;  Cedar  Creek  was  lost  and  won,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

Cedar  Creek  is  a  crooked  stream,  fordable  in  several  places ; 
it  winds  around  the  foot  of  Hupp's  Hill  to  within  about  a  mile 
of  Strasburg,  then  turns  easterly  and  flows  into  the  upper 
Shenandoah  river.  On  the  north  and  northeast  side  of  Cedar 
Creek,  the  surface  is  rough  and  hilly ;  then  there  is  a  beautiful 
undulating  country  stretching  north  toward  Winchester.  The 
Valley  pike  extends  southwesterly  from  Winchester,  through 
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Newtown,  Middletown,  the  battlefield,  over  Hupp's  Hill, 
through  Strasburg  and  past  Fisher's  Hill  to  Staunton.  Belle 
Grove  House  is  where  General  Sheridan  had  his  headquarters. 
In  the  south  this  battle  is  sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Belle 
Grove.  Sheridan's  army  was  posted  among  the  hills  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Cedar  Creek,  about  three  miles  by  the  pike 
from  Strasburg.    Middleton  was  a  mile  or  so  in  its  rear. 

As  is  well  known.  General  Sheridan  had  been  called  to 
Washington  for  consultation  and  in  his  absence  the  command 
of  the  Army  devolved  upon  General  H.  G.  Wright,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps.  When  he  returned  from 
Washington,  General  Sheridan  stopped  in  Winchester  the 
night  of  the  eighteenth. 

T*he  Union  Army  consisted  of  three  divisions  of  the  Sixth 
Corps,  two  divisions  of  the  Eighth  Corps  commanded  by 
General  Crook,  and  two  divisions  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps 
commanded  by  General  Emory.  All  numbering  about  twenty 
thousand  men.  The  Cavalry  commanded  by  General  Torbcrt, 
guarded  our  right  flank,  and  numbered  about  five  thousand. 
\s  one  faces  southwest,  the  Eighth  Corps  was  on  the  left  ot 
the  pike;  the  Nineteenth  occupied  the  center  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  was  on  the  right.  Thoburn's  division,  of  Crook's  Corps 
was  on  a  hill  in  front  and  on  the  left  of  the  Union  Army.  The 
Second  Division  under  Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was  to 
the  rear  and  right  of  Thoburn's  division.  The  Nineteenth 
Corps,  its  left  resting  on  the  pike,  occupied  the  center,  extend- 
ing along  the  bluffs  near  Cedar  Creek,  with  earth  works  along 
its  front.  The  First  and  Third  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps 
prolonged  to  the  right  and  across  Meadow  Brook.  The 
Second  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  known  as  (Jetty's  Division, 
was  in  camp  on  the  right  and  rear  of  the  Union  Army. 

General  Sheridan  was  a  fighter  in  all  that  the  name  im- 
plies. He  would  dismount  cavalry  and  fight  them  as  infantry 
and  would  order  infantry  to  make  a  charge  with  cavalry  to 
accomplish  a  purpose.  He  had  the  full  confidence  of  his 
soldiers,  the  esteem  of  all  loyal  people,  the  implicit  regard  of 
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General  Grant,  and  his  successes  were  highly  s^preciated  and 
well  rewarded  by  President  Lincoln. 

General  Wright  was  the  energetic,  capable  commander  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  and  became  commander  of  the  army  during 
Sheridan's  absence. 

Sheridan,  in  his  "Memoirs,"  wrote:  "The  surprise  of  the 
morning  might  have  befallen  me  as  well  as  the  general  on 
whom  it  did  descend.  *  *  *  No  criticism  should  be  made 
of  Gen.  Wright's  acts  during  that  memorable  day." 

General  Jubal  Early's  Confederate  Army  was  encamped  on 
Fisher's  Hill,  some  four  miles  from  the  Union  Army,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  divisions  of  Gordon,  Wharton,  Pegram,  Kershaw 
and  Ramseur,  in  all  about  twenty  thousand  men.  Early  was 
humiliated  by  his  former  defeats,  and  his  army  could  not  long 
remain  where  it  was,  as  his  supply  trains,  forage  and  cattle 
had  been  destroyed,  or  appropriated.  To  retrieve  his  military 
reputation,  he  decided  to  make  an  attack.  He  reported  that 
he  went  into  this  battle  with  "about  8,500  muskets  and  a  little 
over  forty  pieces  of  artillery."  Such  statements  prompted  a 
New  Englander  to  say,  "A  few  more  years,  a  few  more  books, 
and  it  will  appear  that  Lee  and  Longstrect,  and  a  one  armed 
orderly  with  a  shot  gun,  fought  all  the  battles  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  killed  all  the  Union  soldiers,  except  those  who  ran  away." 

The  Union  camps  were  visible  from  Hupp's  Hill  and  Mas- 
sannutten  Mountain.  At  these  points  Early  and  his  com- 
manders studied  the  situation.  On  the  eighteenth  there  was 
a  conference  at  Early's  headquarters.  General  Gordon  and 
others  being  in  consultation,  and  a  plan  was  adopted  as 
follows : 

After  dark  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  eighteenth. 
General  Gordon,  with  three  divisions  of  infantry,  his  own, 
Ramseur's  and  Pegram's,  with  Payne's  cavalry,  left  the  Con- 
federate camp  at  Fisher's  Hill,  crossed  the  north  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah,  and  moved  to  the  foot  of  Three-Top  Mountain, 
where  he  halted  for  several  hours  to  give  his  men  rest  and 
sleep.     Starting  again  at  one  o'clock  a.m.,  his  column  crept 
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noiselessly  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  along  the 
bank  of  the  river.  At  the  same  hour  Early  started  forward 
over  the  turnpike,  with  Kershaw's  and  Wharton's  divisions, 
but  his  artillery  was  held  back  on  the  pike  at  Fisher's  Hill 
till  the  infantry  attack  opened,  lest  its  rumbling  should  betray 
the  movement;  then  it  was  to  gallop  to  the  front.  The  field 
officers  of  Gordon's  column  left  their  horses  behind;  and  in 
both  columns  the  officers  were  required  to  leave  their  swords 
and  the  men  their  canteens,  as  their  rattling  would  alarm  the 
Union  pickets. 

The  weather  favored  their  enterprise,  for  the  morning  was 
dark  and  chilly,  and  the  field  was  shrouded  by  a  dense  fog 
which  veiled  all  movements  of  troops. 

After  passing  through  Strasburg,  Early  divided  his  column, 
sending  Wharton  down  the  Strasburg  pike,  while  with  Ker- 
shaw's division,  he  turned  off  from  the  pike  to  the  right,  so 
as  to  strike  Sheridan's  line  about  a  mile  below  the  turnpike 
bridge  by  which  Wharton  crossed.  Early  states  that  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  Union  picket  fires  at  half  past  three  o'clock,  and 
halted  his  column  for  an  hour,  when  he  ordered  Kershaw  for- 
ward. By  this  time  Gordon  was  crossing  the  Shenandoah  at 
the  Mclntorf  and  Bowman  Fords,  his  men  wading  the  stream, 
which  was  breast  high.  Before  five  o'clock  he  had  crept 
through  the  Union  picket  line  and  deployed  his  leading 
division  in  the  rear  of  the  camp  of  the  Eighth  corps. 

General  Kershaw  crossed  Cedar  Creek  with  equal  silence 
and  success,  capturing  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  eighteen  men 
of  an  Ohio  Regiment,  who  were  on  picket,  without  firing  a 
shot  or  creating  any  disturbance.  When  across,  he  quickly 
deployed  in  front  of  Thoburn's  division  of  the  Eighth  Corps, 
which  held  the  left  of  the  Union  position.  Rosser's  Confederate 
Cavalry  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Union  Army,  advanc- 
ing along  the  back  road.  Up  to  this  hour,  about  five  o'clock, 
the  mass  of  Sheridan's  army  lay  wrapped  in  sleep  and  utterly 
unconscious  of  the  blow  about  to  fall. 
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Thus  has  been  briefly  given  the  commands  and  positions 
of  the  corps  and  divisions  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 

The  first  sound  of  strife  that  broke  the  stillness  on  that 
foggy  October  morning,  came  from  the  picket  line  on  the 
extreme  Union  right,  near  the  back  road.  More  ominous 
firing  soon  came  from  the  left  where  Kershaw's  column 
attacked  Thoburn's  division,  and  before  the  latter  could  get 
into  line  the  enemy  was  in  Thoburn's  camp,  firing  into  the 
tents  and  many  men  were  captured  as  they  lay  in  their 
blankets ;  others  fled  without  boots,  hats,  or  arms.  Many  fell 
in  behind  the  breastworks  in  soldierly  order,  only  to  find  them- 
selves flanked  and  surrounded  by  such  numbers  that  resistance 
was  folly. 

The  line  of  the  division  was  swept  away.  Thoburn  was 
killed  and  500  of  his  men  captured.  Seven  guns  taken  without 
firing  a  shot,  were  turned  by  Kershaw  on  the  terrified  fugi- 
tives, who,  leaving  everything  behind  save  the  clothing  in 
which  they  slept,  were  fleeing  in  disorder  to  the  rear.  The 
routed  veterans  fell  back  through  the  camp  of 
the  Second  division  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  Gordon's,  Pegram's  and 
Ramseur's  divisions  attacking  their  left  flank ;  the  assault  from 
two  different  quarters  was  paralyzing,  for  it  was  a  complete 
surprise  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

General  Gordon's  assault  disrupted  the  entire  corps  which 
fled,  leaving  its  artillery,  camp  equipage  and  wagons,  the  dis- 
organized men  fleeing  along  the  pike  toward  Winchester.  The 
Eighth  Corps  did  no  more  fighting  as  an  organization  that 
day.  The  Veterans  of  the  Eighth  Corps  had  won  all  honor 
and  praise  on  a  previous  eventful  day.  Then  they  had  turned 
Early's  left  at  Winchester;  and  scaling  a  mountain  side,  al- 
most insurmountable,  had  repeated  this  movement  at  Fisher's 
Hill.  The  Eighth  Corps  had  therefore  twice  turned  Early's 
left  in  mid-afternoon,  the  enemy  being  in  line  of  battle  and  in 
readiness  to  fight. 
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In  retaliation  Early's  army  had  now  turned  the  left  of  the 
Eighth  Corps  in  the  early  morning  hour,  while  the  men  were 
sleeping.  They  made  brief  resistance,  then  fled,  as  Early's 
army  had  done  some  days  before.  No  soldiers  of  any  com- 
mand had  fought  more  courageously,  more  valiantly,  than  the 
little  Eighth  Corps  at  Winchester  and  Fisher's  Hill. 

Colonel  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  commander  of  the  Second 
division,  and  Major  William  McKinley,  a  member  of  the  stafiF 
of  General  Crook,  commander  of  the  Eighth  Corps,  became, 
as  you  well  know,  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

To  continue  the  story  of  the  battle:  Gordon's  and  Ker- 
shaw's commands,  having  routed  the  Eighth  Corps,  united 
on  the  turnpike  and  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  left  flank 
and  rear  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  completely  turning  its  left. 
Wharton's  division  then  advanced  along  the  pike  and  com- 
menced an  attack  on  their  front.  General  Emory,  command- 
ing the  Nineteenth  Corps,  received  instructions  to  retire  his  Corps 
and  form  a  line  in  the  rear.  They  fell  back,  but  were  neither 
stampeded  nor  routed.  They  fought  well  and  contested  the 
ground  stubbornly,  yet  were  compelled  to  retire. 

The  Sixth  Corps,  some  two  miles  to  the  right  of  Crook,  had 
been  aroused  by  the  heavy  firing  at  the  left,  but  were  un- 
aware that  the  enemy  had  turned  the  left  of  our  army.  About 
six  o'clock  orders  came  to  march  to  the  left.  The  three  divi- 
sions moved  promptly  by  the  left  flank,  taking  a  position  near 
the  pike,  while  the  fog  was  still  dense.  The  First  and  Third 
divisions.  Sixth  Corps,  formed  a  line  of  battle  parallel  with 
the  pike.  Gordon  and  Kershaw  attacked  these  two  divisions 
furiously,  but  they  checked  the  victorious  advance  of  the 
enemy  for  a  time.  They  were  assaulted  in  front  and  flank, 
largely  outnumbered  and  were  finally  forced  to  fall  back, 
although  desperate  resistance  was  made  before  retiring. 
General  Ricketts,  then  commanding  the  corps,  fell,  severely 
wounded. 

To  offset  this,  nearly  all  of  the  field  officers  in  Wharton's 
Confederate  division  were  killed  or  wounded,  as  Early  re- 
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ported  later,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  Union  line  had  to  be 
withdrawn  to  save  it  from  destruction. 

At  this  gloomy  juncture,  about  seven  o'clock,  Getty's 
division  came  into  action.  The  smoke  and  fog  hid  the  field 
from  view  as  the  division  marched  obliquely  past  the  rear  of 
the  other  two  divisions,  but  fortunately  for  the  Army,  the 
steady  heads  and  stout  hearts  of  the  men  of  Getty's  division, 
did  not  fail  them  then,  nor  at  any  time  during  that  day.  Cross- 
ing Meadow  Brook,  and  nearing  the  pike,  they  took  position  on 
the  left  of  the  First  Division,  and  a  line  of  skirmishers  was 
thrown  forward  into  the  dense  fog.  Hot  firing  began  when 
they  encountered  the  lines  of  battle  advancing  on  them.  About 
this  time  Wharton's  division,  a  short  distance  from  Getty's 
right,  gave  way  under  Kershaw's  assault,  and  as  Ricketts's  di- 
vision had  previously  retired  for  some  distance,  Getty  was  left 
to  fight  alone.  To  retire  without  a  fight  was  not  in  his  nature, 
and  finding  some  more  favorable  ground  a  short  distance  to  the 
rear,  across  Meadow  Brook,  he  withdrew  his  division  thither, 
to  a  semicircular  and  partially  wooded  crest.  The  first  brigade 
was  on  the  right  in  some  woods;  the  Second  brigade  in  the 
center  on  open  ground ;  the  Third  brigade  on  the  left  covered 
by  woods.  Getty's  right  was  unguarded,  all  other  troops  hav- 
ing left  that  part  of  the  field. 

Pegram  and  Ramseur  advanced  their  divisions  in  line  of 
battle  and  their  attack  fell  heaviest  on  the  left  of  Warner  and 
on  the  Vermont  brigade. 

The  gray  lines  moved  steadily  up  to  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  top  of  the  crest.  They  were  then  met  with  so  withering  a 
fire  that  they  recoiled  in  disorder  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
across  Meadow  Brook.  A  second  charge  was  made  and  met 
a  similar  reception.  They  attacked  again  in  stronger  force, 
for  Early,  finding  Ramseur  and  Pegram  had  been  repulsed, 
ordered  Wharton  to  advance.  Wharton's  men  went  in  eagerly, 
but  received  a  bloody  repulse.  Advancing  once  more  through 
the  woods,  Wharton  charged  the  right  of  Bidwell's  line  and 
the  left  of  Grant's,  with  an  energy  which  could  hardly  be  re- 
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sisted.  Bidweirs  brigade  began  to  g^ve  way,  the  men  retiring 
doggedly  step  by  step  till  borne  back  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  left  regiments  of  the  Vermont  brigade,  the  Sixth  and 
Eleventh,  swinging  back  without  confusion,  maintained  the 
continuity  of  the  line  and  kept  up  a  deadly  fire.  General 
Bidwell  while  gallantly  holding  his  men  on  the  fighting  line 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  officer  succeeding  him  was 
Colonel  French,  of  the  77th  New  York,  who  springing  to  the 
front,'  shouted,  "Don't  run  men,  'till  the  Vermonters  do." 
Spurred  by  the  loss  of  their  General,  his  men  rallied  with 
fresh  spirit,  and  regained  their  lost  ground,  taking  many 
prisoners.  The  slope  was  wellnigh  covered  with  dead  and 
dying  Confederates. 

During  the  interval  between  the  three  main  assaults  on  the 
hill,  General  Getty  was  notified  of  General  Ricketts's  severe 
wound,  and  that  the  command  of  the  corps  had  devolved  upon 
him.  He  accordingly  turned  over  the  command  of  his  division 
to  General  L.  A.  Grant. 

Torbert's  cavalry  was  ordered  to  the  left,  taking  posi- 
tion along  the  left  of  the  pike,  guarding  the  left  of  the  Second 
division,  then  the  only  infantry  force  there  confronting  the 
enemy. 

The  First  and  Third  divisions,  of  the  Sixth  Corps  were  on 
the  right,  over  a  mile  to  the  rear  reorganizing;  the  Nineteenth 
Corps  still  further  away  on  their  right  and  rear  in  line  of 
battle.  Getty's  division  had  held  the  whole  of  Early's  army 
in  check  for  about  two  hours,  repulsing  the  three  charges 
made,  and  sustaining  severe  losses.  But  now  the  position 
maintained  by  the  Second  division,  became  serious. 

Wharton  on  the  left,  and  Kershaw  turning  the  right  of  the 
division,  overlapped  the  same  to  a  great  degree.  Orders  came 
to  fall  back  to  a  new  position,  some  half  mile  west  of  Middle- 
town.  This  was  done  in  good  order.  The  enemy  followed, 
taking  position  on  the  hill  in  force,  and  maintained  artillery 
fire.     Again  the  division  moved  to  a  new  position,  about  a 
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mile  further  to  the  rear  to  a  cross  road  selected,  where  we 
could  make  a  final  stand. 

General  Wright  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  retrieve  the 
day.  Getty's  division  was  a  firm  nucleus.  The  First  and 
Third  divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps  were  to  move  up,  by 
Getty's  order,  to  the  right  of  the  Second  division,  and  Wright 
was  preparing  to  bring  up  the  Nineteenth  Corps  to  prolong  the 
line  and  make  ready  to  resist  another  attack.  He  has  never 
admitted  that  he  had  given  up  the  battle,  or  had  lost  hope  of 
renewing  the  offensive. 

This  was  the  situation  of  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps, 
now  well  organized  and  nearly  formed  in  line  of  battle.  About 
the  noon  hour  the  Second  division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  still 
in  the  front  fighting  Early's  army. 

Now  occurred  the  remarkable  incident  which  gave  to  this 
battle  its  powerful,  dramatic  interest,  and  to  its  commander 
the  brightest  jewel  in  his  chaplet  of  fame.  Cheer  upon  cheer 
attracted  our  attention  to  the  left.  What  could  such  joyous 
demonstration  portend?  A  horseman,  riding  unaccompanied 
along  Bidwell's  front,  mounted  on  a  fiery  steed  all  covered 
with  foam,  approached  our  brigade  amid  great  applause.  It 
was  General  Sheridan!  Oh,  what  joy  filled  our  hearts  to  see 
him.  He  halted  in  front  of  our  brigade,  and  removing  his  hat 
inquired,  "What  troops  are  these?" 

Colonel  Tracy  replied,  "Sixth  Corps,  Vermont  brigade." 
Then  our  greeting  continued,  Colonel  Tracy,  the  commander, 
saying,  "General,  we  are   glad  to  see  you." 

The  exact  reply  was:  "Well,  by  G-d,  I'm  glad  to  be  here. 
We  will  lick  them  like  h-  -1  before  night.  We  are  all  right. 
We'll  regain  our  camps  by  night." 

The  fiery  steed  on  which  he  was  mounted,  named  Rienzi, 
was  incomparable.  He  was  of  immense  strength  and  endur- 
ance and  lived  for  thirteen  years  after  the  dose  of  war,  until  he 
was  twenty  years  old.  His  skin  was  stuffed  and  is  preserved  at 
the  Military  Service  Institution,  Governor's  Island,  New  York. 
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Sheridan  galloped  on.  He  had  determined  to  defeat  the 
enemy,  and  his  confidence  was  supreme.  Presently  he  met 
General  Wright,  and  suggested  that  we  fight  on  Getty's  line, 
sending  us  word,  meanwhile,  that  Getty's  division  had  out- 
done itself  that  morning. 

While  waiting  for  the  complete  re-formation  of  the  army, 
we  were  sulkily,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  profanely  growling  over 
the  defeat  we  had  experienced,  though  not  in  the  least  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  our  own  division  had  been  whipped.  In 
fact  we  were  a  little  proud  of  what  we  had  already  done,  and 
were  expecting  another  rebel  charge  which  we  grew  more  and 
more  confident  we  should  repulse. 

From  this  hour  Sheridan  was  commander;  Generals 
Wright,  Getty  and  Grant  assuming  their  own  commands. 

Custer's  cavalry  was  moved  to  the  right  of  the  army,  and 
Sheridan  rode  along  the  whole  command,  confirming  General 
Wright's  dispositions,  and  by  his  presence  and  words,  inspiring 
the  troops.    Sheridan's  plan  of  battle  was  as  follows : 

To  throw  forward  the  right  with  the  Nineteenth  Corps  and 
cavalry,  striking  the  left  of  the  enemy,  turning  it,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, overwhelming  the  enemy's  left;  the  whole  army  follow- 
ing the  movement  in  a  g^and  left  wheel.  With  this  in  view  the 
Sixth  Corps,  our  left,  was  drawn  up  in  one  line,  considerably 
extended,  while  the  Nineteenth  was  massed  in  two  lines,  its 
right  flank  guarded  by  the  cavalry.  Some  time  was  consumed 
in  making  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  in  distributing 
ammunition,  so  that  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  the  few 
guns  we  had  commenced  their  usual  ante-battle  demon- 
stration. Their  challenge  was  promptly  answered.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  whole  line  advanced  and  made  a 
vigorous  attack.  The  thin  line  of  the  Sixth  Corps  was  thus 
hurled  against  a  heavy  line  of  the  enemy  partially  pro- 
tected by  a  series  of  stone  fences.  Then  commenced  the  whirl- 
wind of  battle,  aggressive  in  the  extreme,  the  entire  line  of  the 
Union  army  pivoting  on  the  left  made  a  desperate  charge 
upon  the  hitherto  victorious  forces  of  Early's  army.     What 
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occurred  on  the  right,  along  the  center,  and  on  the  left?  Fight- 
ing, fighting,  desperate  fighting  all  along  the  line.  How  can 
such  events  be  described?  Pen  cannot  write,  tongue  cannot 
tell  the  experiences  of  such  a  battle,  but  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 
The  calamitous  events  of  the  morning  had  been  astounding. 
Victory  seemed  assured  in  the  ranks  of  the  Confederates.  The 
sense  of  humiliation  served  to  quicken  the  heartbeats  of  the 
Union  men.  But  now  triumph  was  surely,  surely  coming. 
There  were  courageous  hand  -  to  -  hand  encounters,  bayonet 
duels  on  every  side  and  finally,  the  enemy  gave  way.  Oh  what 
exultation  was  in  the  heart  of  every  soldier,  when  at  last  we 
realized  the  Victory  was  ours ! 

The  enemy  bravely  faced  our  advance  and  fought  desper- 
ately for  a  time,  then  fled  in  confusion.  We  pursued  faster 
and  faster,  only  stopping  to  hastily  fill  our  cartridge  boxes 
with  captured  ammunition;  the  retreat  became  a  stampede 
and  the  pursuit  resulted  in  a  reckless  chase.  With  tumultuous 
cheers  and  throbbing  hearts  we  rushed  the  motley  mob  be- 
fore us,  on  and  over  the  hills  and  plain,  to  the  bank  of  Cedar 
Creek.  Our  formation  was  entirely  lost,  but  we  had  the 
enthusiasm  of  success;  every  man  felt  that  the  enemy  must 
never  rally  north  of  the  stream.  The  front  was  presently 
occupied  by  flags  alone,  as  the  more  heavily  equipped  troops 
became  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  energetic  color  sergeants. 
The  strong  cavalry  force  on  our  distant  right  was  seen 
charging  down  the  field,  and  the  rebels  obliqued  confusedly  and 
in  uncontrollable  dismay  toward  the  pike  and  the  bridge;  a 
final  attempt  was  made  to  organize  a  last  resistance  on  the 
hills  that  crowned  the  Creek,  but  after  a  feeble  volley  their 
line  melted  away;  a  last  battery  fired  a  round  of  canister,  but 
in  vain.  We  saw  Sheridan's  flag,  a  white  star  on  the  red, 
above  a  red  star  on  the  white  stripe  flashing  in  the  front  and 
center  gf  the  army,  literally  leading  it  to  victory. 

As  we  manned  the  entrenchments  of  the  Nineteenth  Corps, 
Generals  exchanged  congratulations  with  each  other  and  their 
troops.    Sheridan's  promise  was  fulfilled,  for  we  had  our  old 
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camps  as  the  evening  fell.  Even  now  Sheridan  was  not  satis- 
fied. Custer  was  ordered  to  pursue  the  enemy  still  further  and 
his  command  crossed  the  Creek  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  then 
deployed  and  climbed  the  hill.  A  volley  awaited  them  at  its 
summit  which  was  like  a  blaze  of  fire  in  the  darkness,  but  the 
brave  horsemen  did  not  falter,  and  that  was  the  last  shot  from 
an  organized  body  of  confederates. 

"Every  regiment  to  its  morning  camp,"  was  the  order  next 
received  and  we  joyfully  picked  our  way  to  our  first  position ; 
tent  poles,  rude  tables,  and  rustic  couches  were  found  un- 
disturbed; a  few  minutes  made  everything  as  it  had  been 
twenty-four  hours  before,  save  the  absence  of  the  fallen. 

Twenty-four  Confederate  guns  were  captured  and  twenty- 
four  Union  guns  lost  in  the  forenoon  were  recaptured,  a  total 
of  48,  and  of  these  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry  brought  in 
twenty-three. 

Sheridan  took  1,200  prisoners,  re-took  all  the  captured 
ambulances  with  fifty-six  of  Early's,  and  of  the  forty^-nine  Con- 
federate battle  flags  sent  by  him  to  Washingfton,  at  the  close 
of  the  Valley  Campaign,  a  large  portion  were  taken  here. 

Early's  trophies  were  1,400  prisoners  captured  in  the  early 
morning,  and  being  hurried  to  the  rear  they  were  on  the  way 
to  Richmond,  before  they  could  be  re-taken.  He  admitted  a  loss 
fo  1,860  killed  and  wounded,  including  some  of  his  best  officers, 
and  his  account  of  the  battle  indicates  that  his  army  was  more 
thoroughly  routed  than  any  army  of  either  side  since  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  Gordon's  brigade,  he  says,  gave  way  and 
could  not  be  rallied.  Ramseur  only  succeeded  in  retaining  with 
him  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  his  division,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  Kershaw's  men  were  rallied  by  a  member  of 
his  staff.  Wharton's  division  retired  in  disorder.  Pegram  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  back  a  portion  of  his  command  across  Cedar 
Creek  in  an  organized  condition,  but  this  small  force  soon  dis^ 
solved.  Early  says  he  tried  hard  to  rally  his  men  at  Cedar 
Creek,  and  again  at  Hupp's  Hill,  two  miles  back,  but  could  not 
get  500  men  to  stand  by  him.    This  battle  was  practically  the 
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end  of  the  Valley  Campaign.  General  Sheridan,  in  his  report, 
wrote:  "On  arriving  at  the  front,  I  found  Merritt's  and  Cus- 
ter's divisipns  of  cavalry,  under  Torbert,  and  Getty's  division 
of  the  Sixth  corps,  opposing  the  enemy  from  the  first  attack 
in  the  morning  until  the  battle  was  decided.  These  were  the 
only  troops  engaged  of  which  this  could  be  said." 

General  Wright  wrote,  in  his  report :  "To  the  Sixth  Corps, 
to  its  officers  and  men,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
which  in  addition  to  the  many  it  has  imposed,  it  laid  upon  the 
country  by  its  steadiness,  courage  and  discipline  in  this  im- 
portant battle.  It  came  up  nobly  to  its  duty,  fully  sustaining 
its  former  well  earned  laurels." 

General  Getty,  from  whom  praise  always  meant  something, 
wrote,  in  his  report:  "The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
this  division  was  gallant  and  steady  throughout  the  day,"  and 
evidently  he  takes  g^eat  pride  in  recapitulating  the  services  of 
his  division  in  this  battle. 

Thus  inadequately  has  been  given  the  story  of  the  battle 
as  seen  by  a  subordinate  officer,  portraying  its  losses,  reverses, 
struggles,  disorganization,  disruption,  straggling  and  stam- 
peding, seemingly  all  were  defeated,  except  Getty's  division  of 
the  Sixth  Corps.  They  were  fighters.  All  honor  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan.  High  honor  to  General  Wright.  Merited 
honor  to  General  Getty.  Their  swords  have  been  sheathed  in 
peace.  With  thousands  of  heroes,  they  sleep  in  Arlingfton 
Cemetery. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  positions  of  both  armies. 
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THE  CAVALRY  AT  CEDAR  CREEK 

Remarks  on  Companion  Anson's  Paper,  Written  by  the  Unan- 
imous Request  of  the  Commandery 


By 


Walter  Kempster,  First  Lieutenant,  Tenth    New  York 

Cavalry. 

THE  interesting  paper  of  the  evening  contains  a  succinct 
outline  of  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  as  seen  by  an  officer 
of  the  Sixth  Corps.  In  one  respect  it  resembles  nearly 
every  paper  written  about  this  remarkable  battle,  by  making 
little  reference  to  the  action  of  the  cavalry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  a  most  important  element  in  deciding  the  fortunes 
of  that  day. 

There  are  one  or  two  peculiar  circumstances  associated 
with  the  cavalry  at  that  time.  The  day  before  the  battle  two 
brigades,  had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Wright  to  make  a  recon- 
noissance  up  the  Valley,  to  learn  the  position  of  Early's  Army, 
but  for  some  reason  they  failed  to  locate  that  army  and  re- 
turned to  camp  without  information.  This  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  General  Wright,  who  issued  an  order  for  a  second 
reconnoissance  to  be  made  early  the  following  morning,  Oc- 
tober 19th.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  cavalry  was  located 
about  as  follows:  Custer's  Division  was  watching  the  fords 
on  the  ^Back  and  Mine  Bank  Roads ;  one  brigade  was  on  the 
Front  Royal  Pike,  another  was  guarding  Burton's  Ford  on  the 
Shenandoah.  Merritt's  Cavalry  Division  was  on  the  right  of 
the  Sixth  Corps,  near  Middlemarch  Brook.  In  a  general  way 
Merritt's  Cavalry  Division  was  on  the  right  of  the  Sixth  Corps, 
and  Custer's,  nearly  two  miles    beyond  Merritt.      For  some 
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reason  never  satisfactorily  explained,  the  usual  precautions  of 
posting  vedettes  in  advance  of  a  resting  army  were  not  ob- 
served. Whether  all  parties  had  been  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
false  security  by  the  recent  successes  of  Sheridan's  Army,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  the  usual  cavalry  vedettes  were  not 
posted  as  they  should  have  been.  If  they  had  been  so  posted, 
an  alarm  would  have  been  given  when  Early's  Army  ap- 
proached. 

General  Wright  had  ordered  a  reconnoissance  to  be  made  by 
two  brigades  of  the  Reserve  Division  of  cavalry,  early  in  the 
morning  of  October  19th,  and  because  of  this  order  the  cavalry 
was  astir  before  the  first  shots  were  fired ;  the  firing,  indicating 
something  more  than  an  attack  on  a  picket  post,  attracted 
Custer's  attention  and  he  sent  one  regiment  from  his  head- 
quarters to  the  support  of  the  outpost;  before  this  regiment 
had  proceeded  far,  heavy  firing  was  heard  at  cavalry  headquar- 
ters near  the  left  center  of  our  line,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  quick-witted  Custer  to  conclude  that  a  serious  attack  was 
being  made  on  that  part  of  our  line.  "Boots  and  Saddles"  was 
sounded,  the  cavalry  ordered  to  mount  and  await  orders.  They 
soon  came  from  Gen.  Wright,  and  Custer's  Division  was 
ordered  toward  the  center,  but  shortly  thereafter  it  was  shifted 
to  the  right  of  the  infantry.  The  First  Brigade  of  the  Second 
Division,  under  Col.  Gibson,  at  Burton's  Ford,  was  at  first  cut 
off  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  enemy,  but  they  passed  around 
the  Confederate  flank  and  subsequently  joined  the  left  of  the 
army,  near  Middletown.  The  Second  Brigade,  of  the  Second 
Division,  under  Col.  Henry  Capehart,  moved  back  on  the  Win- 
chester Pike  and  prevented  Lomax's  Confederate  Cavalry 
from  attacking  the  rear  of  our  army,  although  they  made 
several  determined  attempts  to  do  so.  Capehart's  hard  fight- 
ing prevented  them  from  carrying  out  this  important  part  of 
their  plan. 

When  Custer's  Division  arrived  on  the  right  of  the  in- 
fantry, he  found  the  lines  had  given  way,  for  the  men  had  been 
surprised  while  asleep  in  their  tents  and  were  leaving  the  field 
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without  ceremony,  or  organization,  and  in  confusion.  Custer, 
with  his  accustomed  energy,  placed  his  artillery  in  position, 
and  it  was  never  used  to  better  advantage;  he  deployed  his 
Division  in  line  of  battle,  and  at  this  point  gave  the  first  check 
to  the  onrush  of  the  victorious  Confederates.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  part  of  the  Reserve  Brigade,  under  Col.  Charles 
Russell  Lowell,  to  check  the  backward  rush  of  the  infantry, 
but  it  was  impossible  for  his  small  number  of  cavalrymen  to 
stop  it;  at  the  moment  it  appeared  as  though  the  whole  army 
was  in  wild  retreat.  The  greatest  disorder  prevailed,  but 
Custer's  men  stood  firm  and  aided  in  restoring  confidence  to 
the  retreating  men.  At  about  this  time  an  order  was  sent  to 
General  Devin  to  move  his  Brigade  to  the  left  of  the  Union 
line,  and  hold  the  Pike.  Devin  saw  that  to  obey  the  order  and 
remove  his  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  line  would  enable  the  Con- 
federates to  obtain  a  position  upon  the  flank  of  the  army  and 
might  result  in  incalculable  harm,  and  he  called  attention  to 
the  situation,  but  the  order  was  repeated.  So  certain  was  Devin 
that  his  view  of  the  situation  was  correct  that  he  left  three 
regiments  on  the  right  of  the  line  before  moving  the  balance 
of  his  brigade  to  the  left,  and  for  nearly  five  hours  these  three 
regiments  held  their  position  and  checked  the  advance  of  a 
body  of  Confederate  infantry  sent  to  secure  that  position,  thus 
demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  Devin's  course. 

In  the  several  positions  taken  by  the  cavalry  there  was 
desperate  fighting;  there  were  times  when  Custer's  men  were 
subjected  to  a  terrible  crossfire,  but  they  stood  firm  and  both 
Merritt  and  Custer  suflfered  greatly  from  terrific  artillery  fire ; 
but  for  the  pluck,  determination,  persistence  and  compact 
organization  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left  flank.  Early  would  cer- 
tainly have  penetrated  to  the  rear  of  the  Federal  Army.  Not 
only  did  the  cavalry  hold  its  own,  but  at  one  time  partially 
enveloped  Early's  right  flank  so  that  he  was  forced  to  change 
his  position  and  move  his  troops  away  from  where  they 
were  so  fiercely  assailed.  At  about  eleven  o'clock.  General 
Custer  was  ordered  to  charge  from  the  right  of  the  Union  line 
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which  was  done  so  impetuously  that  the  enemy  was  driven 
back  for  nearly  one  mile.  On  both  flanks  attacks  of  cavalry 
had  been  so  determined  that  they  checked  the  further  ad- 
vance of  Early's  Army,  and  it  was  during  this  fighting  that 
Gen.  Wright  ordered  the  infantry  into  its  second  position,  as 
described  by  Major  Anson,  which  was,  as  stated,  a  prolonga- 
tion of  Gen.  Getty's  line.  So  determined  had  been  the  resist- 
ance made  by  our  Cavalry  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  the  Con- 
federates that  Gen.  Early  decided  not  to  press  his  advantage, 
and  in  his  report  to  Gen.  Lee,  assigned  as  a  reason  why  he 
halted,  that  his  men  had  stopped  to  plunder  the  camps,  and 
that  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  so  strong  that  he  did  not  deem 
it  prudent  to  press  further,  especially  as  Lomax  had  not  come 
up;  but  Lomax  was  prevented  from  coming  up  by  the  hard 
fighting  of  the  Second  brigade  of  the  Second  Division,  under 
Capehart,  who  had  prevented  Lomax  from  advancing  on  the 
Winchester  Pike. 

Relative  to  the  halt  of  Gen.  Early  at  this  time,  another 
reason  has  been  given  in  a  published  interview  with  the  Con- 
federate Gen.  Gordon.  He  states,  that  when  Gen.  Early  arrived 
on  the  field  where  Gordon  and  his  men  stood,  Gordon  re- 
quested Gen.  Early  to  let  him  have  all  the  artillery  that  he 
could  get  together,  saying  that  if  he  would  do  so  he  could  so 
completely  command  the  Union  line  as  to  make  their  position 
untenable;  to  use  his  own  expression,  "He  would  drive 
Sheridan  across  the  Potomac,"  but  Gen.  Early  replied  that 
the  men  had  been  up  all  night  and  had  been  fighting  since 
early  in  the  morning  and  it  would  not  do  to  press  them  further. 
They  had  accomplished  great  results  and  he  would  halt  them 
where  they  were  for  the  present.  To  this  Gen.  Gordon  re- 
plied that  he  was  throwing  away  the  finest  opportunity  he  had 
ever  seen  to  secure  a  decisive  victory,  and  he  pointed  out  to 
Gen.  Early  the  details  for  carrying  into  effect  his  plan.  He 
believed  that  with  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Union 
troops,  his  plan  would  make  the  victory  easy  and  complete; 
but  Gen.  Early  would  not  consent  and    gave  orders  for  the 
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Confederates  to  hold  for  the  present  where  they  were.  Gren. 
Gordon  never  changed  his  opinion,  he  believed  then  and  after- 
ward, that  with  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  which  could  have 
been  readily  furnished,  he  would  have  broken  the  Union  line 
and  made  the  onward  progress  of  Early's  Army  a  certainty, 
but  the  order  to  hold  was  given.  Meantime,  Gen.  Wright  had 
planned  a  new  battle  line  upon  which  the  infantry  was  rapidly 
forming.  This  new  line  was  enabled  to  form  and  hold  its 
position  because  of  the  determined  fighting  of  the  cavalry. 

Nor  was  this  all.  When  Gen.  Sheridan  arrived  on  the 
field  he  did  not  change  in  any  material  way  the  line  chosen  by 
Gen.  Wright,  and  when  Sheridan  ordered  the  final  advance 
a  brigade  of  Union  infantry  broke  through  and  cut  off  a  force 
of  flanking  Confederates.  This  was  no  sooner  observed  than 
Custer's  Division  was  ordered  to  charge  the  Confederates  thus 
cut  off.  In  doing  so,  Custer  left  three  regiments  to  hold  back 
the  Confederate  cavalry  in  his  front  and  moving  the 
balance  of  his  Division  to  the  left,  slipped  through 
between  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  charged 
across  an  open  field  on  the  enemy's  flank.  The  charge 
was  magnificent.  Every  cavalryman  appeared  to  feel 
as  if  inspired  by  a  certainty  of  success,  and  made  a  mad  rush 
to  get  across  Cedar  Creek.  The  Confederates  fought 
desperately  to  retain  their  positions,  but  their  effort  was  use- 
less and  they  finally  broke.  Custer  and  his  men  were  among 
them,  and  they  were  now  the  demoralized  troop,  fleeing  before 
Custer's  cavalrymen.  While  Custer  led  this  superb  charge, 
Merritt  was  in  no  wise  behind;  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 
line  his  Division  charged  into  the  solid  ranks  of  the  enemy,  re- 
ceiving a  terriffic  fire  from  infantry  and  artillery;  and  the 
First  brigade,  in  column  of  regiments,  attacked  and  over- 
whelmed a  battery  and  its  supports,  in  the  face  of  a  fearful  fire 
at  close  range;  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  accomplished 
gentleman,  and  able  soldier,  Charles  Russell  Lowell,  received 
his  mortal  wound.  In  the  desperate  fighting  of  the  morning, 
Lowell  had  been  painfully  wounded,  but  refused  to  leave  the 
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field  and  now  received  his  death  wound  while  driving  Con- 
federate infantry  from  behind  the  stone  fences  where  they  had 
sought  refuge.  The  cavalry  on  both  flanks  continued  the 
attack  until  Early's  Army  became  a  demoralized  body  and 
sought  refuge  by  head-long  flight  across  Cedar  Creek,  but  this 
did  not  save  them.  Some  of  the  Union  cavalry  crossed  Cedar 
Creek,  ahead  of  the  fleeing  Confederate  infantry,  attacked  them 
and  still  further  disorganized  the  disrupted  Confederate  Army, 
and  followed  those  fleeing  troops  until  it  was  too  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish foe  from  friend.  In  this  battle  the  cavalry  alone 
captured  45  pieces  of  artillery,  32  caissons,  a  large  number  of 
army  wagons,  beside  other  munitions  of  war,  and  more  than 
one  half  of  the  total  number  of  prisoners  taken. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  the  cavalry  had  fought  at  times 
under  most  discouraging  circumstances,  but  they  never 
faltered,  never  lost  their  organization,  and,  but  for  their  superb 
fighting,  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  would  have  had  a  very 
different  termination. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Wright,  to  say  that 
it  was  he,  alone,  who  planned  the  battle  line  from  which  the 
Union  troops  subsequently  moved  forward  to  victory.  Gen. 
Sheridan  was  not  then  near  the  field,  and  when  he  did  arrive 
he  approved  Wright's  line  of  battle,  and,  with  but  very  slight 
alteration,  kept  the  troops  on  that  line  until  the  final  advance 
was  ordered.  Gen.  Wright  did  not  then,  nor  has  he  since  re- 
ceived the  credit  which  was  his  due  in  re-forming  the  battle 
line.  The  poem  which  has  immortalized  Sheridan's  ride  led 
many  people  to  believe  that  Sheridan  alone  re-organized  the 
flying  troops  and  snatched  victory  from  defeat. 

Neither  Sheridan,  nor  any  General  could  rally  men  prompt- 
ly after  a  night  surprise  like  that.  They  have  occurred  in  the 
armies  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art  of  war.  A  similar 
surprise,  one  foggy  night,  nearly  destroyed  an  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  there  are  many  other  instances.  The 
men  were  attacked  while  asleep  in  their  tents.  The  stoutest 
veterans    taken  at  such    disadvantage  must    necessarily  flee; 
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there  was  no  opportunity  to  snatch  up  a  musket,  or  if  they 
attempted  it  they  were  bayonetted.  A  great  many  were  shot 
down  as  they  emerged  from  their  shelter  tents  so  that  the 
organization,  even  of  squads,  was  impracticable  and  the  men, 
suddenly  awakened  by  musketry  fire  of  the  enemy  in  their 
company  streets,  were  compelled  to  flee  with  no  opportunity 
for  organization.  General  Sheridan  could  not  have  prevented 
this  had  he  been  present.  It  was  one  of  the  accidents  of  war. 
One  of  the  most  trying  situations  in  which  to  place  even 
veteran  soldiers  is  to  have  them  attempt  to  check  the  flight  of  a 
stampeded  army,  especially  if  they,  too,  are  veterans.  The 
terror  stricken  men  fleeing  without  arms,  closely  followed  by  a 
victorious,  well  organized  body  of  troops  continually  main- 
taining musketry  fire,  supplemented  by  artillery,  are  not  easily 
reassured  and  brought  to  stand ;  not  infrequently  their  terror 
becomes  contagious,  and  the  stampede  is  increased.  But  here, 
Custer's  men  stood  firm  through  all  that  consternation,  re- 
assuring and  rallying  our  own  men,  then  striking  the  pursuers 
a  staggering  blow  which  stopped  them,  ending  a  day  of  almost 
continued  fighting  by  pursuing  Early's  demoralized  and  flee- 
ing army,  far  into  the  night.  No  better  example  of  staunch, 
continuous  valor  is  known  to  me  than  the  behaviour  of  our 
cavalry  on  that  trying  day,  therefore,  a  description  of  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Creek  which  contains  no  account  of  the  action 
of  the  cavalry,  is  like  giving  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet  left  out. 


INCIDENTS  IN  ARMY  LIFE. 
By  Hon.  Duncan  McGregor,  Captain  42nd  Wisconsin  Infantry 

Read  May  15,  1913. 

COMMANDER   and   Companions   of  the  Military  Order, 
Loyal  Legion  : 

Gentlemen:  Two  events,  just  208  weeks  apart,  or  ex- 
actly four  years  by  weeks,  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  significant  epoch  this 
continent  has  ever  witnessed.  May  it  not  truthfully  be  said 
that  no  other  period  of  four  years  in  the  world's  history  has 
meant  so  much  to  humanity  in  its  uplift  and  to  civilization 
in  its  advancement,  as  has  this  brief  but  wonderful  era.  No 
other  quadrennium  has  settled  such  momentous  political 
questions  and  settled  them  so  eflfectually  as  did  that  memora- 
ble period  from  April  12,  1861,  to  April  9,  1865.  Many  of  you 
were  star  actors  in  that  greatest  drama  played  by  our  nation. 
To  have  lived  through  those  four  years,  even  without  active- 
ly participating  in  the  stirring  events  of  that  time,  is  to  have 
enjoyed  the  supreme  privilege  of  breathing  air  saturated  with 
human  sympathy,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  truest  patriot- 
ism. If,  as  a  German  philosopher  asserts,  physical  man  is 
what  he  eats,  it  is  still  more  true  that  emotional  man  is  what 
he  feels.  To  have  lived  four  full  years  plunged  every  hour  of 
the  1,456  days  in  a  seething,  tempestuous  sea  of  struggle  for 
liberty  of  man  and  for  national  integrity,  could  not  fail  to  de- 
velop a  manhood  that  never  can  and  never  will  tolerate  either 
oppression  or  national  disintegration.  To  have  lived  through 
those  four  years  is  to  have  lived  to  more  purpose  than  does 
he  who  has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  world's  progress.    To  have  lived 
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for  208  weeks  with  the  eye  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
land,  and  not  in  this  land  alone,  fixed  without  wavering,  week 
days  and  Sundays,  upon  a  strife  the  like  of  which  it  is  our 
earnest  prayer  that  no  nation  may  ever  again  witness,  and 
throughout  that  entire  period  to  have  the  pulse  keep  time  with 
the  rise  and  fall,  the  success  and  failure  of  our  arms  on  land 
and  sea,  to  have  the  heart,  during  the  entire  period,  alternately 
thrilled  with  hope  or  chilled  with  despair,  left  with  us  condi- 
tions of  peculiar  interest  and  political  possibilities  of  wonder- 
ful import,  great  results  or  effects  due  to  these  experiences 
as  cause.  Then  too,  these  effects  are  not  temporary,  but  eter- 
nal, not  limited  to  those  who  personally  participated  in  the 
war,  but  extend  to  all  the  people  and  to  the  future.  Indeed, 
the  incidents  of  half  a  century  ago  are,  year  by  year,  increas- 
ing in  their  influence  instead  of  diminishing.  Agencies  have 
been  set  at  work  that  will  not  permit  the  future  to  lose  its  in- 
terest in  that  wonderful  past.  The  military  order  repre- 
sented here  tonight  in  its  organization  wisely  provides  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  spirit  that  led  to  its  inception.  As  the 
years  pass,  the  story  of  our  battles,  our  marches,  our  victories, 
will  take  their  place  along  side  of  the  tale  that  tells  "How  well 
Horatius  kept  the  bridge  in  the  brave  days  of  old."  Ours  is 
truly  a  wonderful" story,  and  for  the  welfare  of  prosperity  it 
cannot  be  permitted  to  perish.  It  is  a  story  big  with  lessons  of 
eternal  truth  and  inspiration.  We  know  that  those  who  bore 
a  part,  however  humble  in  the  events  of  that  stirring  time,  are 
assured  of  that  immortality  that  patriotism  earns.  But  im- 
mortality comes  not  without  sacrifice.  The  story  of  achieve- 
ment, however  much  of  glory  it  may  contain,  is  ever  shot 
through  and  through  with  the  moans  of  suffering  and  the 
agonies  of  sacrifice.  The  triumph  over  death  could  not  escape 
the  agonies  of  the  cross.  In  fact,  it  can  almost  be  considered 
an  axiom  that  our  most  precious  attainments  are  acquired 
only  as  recompense  for  our  greatest  sacrifice. 

You,  my  companions,  who  were  a  prominent  part  of  the 
achffevements  of  that  time,  you  who  helped  to  write  the  thril- 
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ling  narrative  so  thoroughly  woven  into  the  history  of  that 
epoch,  you  who  were  an  integral  part  of  the  exciting  events 
of  that  day,  you,  I  say,  may  well  count  yourselves  thrice 
honored  that  your  names  are  enrolled  among  the  many  thou- 
sands, good  men  and  true,  that  constituted  the  grandest  army 
that  ever  stood  in  line  of  battle,  or  that  braved  the  perils  of 
land  and  sea,  for  home  and  its  defense.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  glory  of  the  mass,  by  the  law  of  inheritance  that  applies 
to  spiritual  things,  belongs  to  each  individual  just  as  certainly 
as  does  the  glory  of  the  individual  belong  to  the  mass  and  yet 
does  not  cease  to  belong  to  the  individual.  Whatever  deed 
of  daring,  of  bravery,  or  of  modest  heroism  is  performed  by 
any  member  of  a  command  is  a  legitimate  credit  to  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole,  and  whatever  of  renown  is  earned  by  the 
organization  as  a  whole  is  justly  ascribed  to  and  may  properly 
be  claimed  by  every  member,  however  humble  his  service. 
And  again  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  plays  his  part  in  the  spirit 
of  patriotism,  however  inconspicuous  that  part  may  be,  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  honor  that  comes  to  the  command  of  the  army 
to  which  he  belonged,  whatever  that  might  be. 

Guard  duty  in  a  secluded  spot,  or  hospital  service  remote 
from  the  firing  line,  is  just  as  important  in  the  interest  of  a 
successful  campaign  as  the  spectacular  bayonet  charge  or  the 
reverberating  cannonading  that  mercilessly  heaps  up  its  wind- 
rows of  carnage.  There  are  many  in  this  hall  tonight  per- 
sonally familiar  with  the  meaning  of  the  duties  and  hardships 
of  the  soldier,  even  from  those  of  the  untrained  recruit  to  the 
skilled  and  experienced  commanding  officer  of  high  rank,  and 
they  properly  reckon  merit  by  the  fidelity,  not  by  the  display 
of  service. 

All  of  our  people,  young  and  old,  civilian  and  veteran 
soldier,  born  before  or  since  the  surrender  of  Lee,  on  Ameri- 
can soil  or  in  foreign  clime,  are  sharers  today  in  the  glory 
that  crowned  the  outcome  of  that  war.  All  equally  reap  too 
the  benefits  of  the  triumphs  of  the  past  and  jointly  share  in 
the  blessings  of  our  present  civilization.  All  exult  in  our  pros- 
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perity  and  in  our  enviable  place  justly  earned  among  the  na- 
tions. Just  pride  in  a  country  and  its  institutions  makes  the 
only  safe  and  substantial  foundation  for  sacrifice  in  its  behalf. 
Patriotism,  like  charity,  begins  at  home,  and  gradually  spreads 
until  it  includes  country.  We  boys  of  *61,  claim  no  monopoly 
of  patriotism.  You  men  of  the  second  generation,  if  put  to 
the  proof,  would  show  a  devotion  to  country  no  less  genuine 
and  no  less  ardent  than  did  your  fathers.  In  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  the  belief  that  the  wonderful  progress  of  civilization 
in  all  that  tends  to  human  betterment  and  to  nobler  ideals  has 
carried  with  it  a  more  intelligent  type,  a  grander  conception 
of  patriotism.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  this,  for  knowledge 
is  more  widely  diffused,  men  are  more  intelligent  and  more 
thoughtful,  and  they  should  be,  and  we  believe  are  more  truly 
patriotic  than  in  1861.  It  is  no  mere  optimism  to  say  that  in 
nearly  all  commendable  respects,  man  is  better  now  than 
fifty  years  ago.  We  live  better,  we  live  longer,  we  know  more, 
our  knowledge*  is  more  thorough  and  vital,  our  possessions 
are  vastly  enlarged ;  we  use  what  we  have  to  better  purpose ; 
we  take  better  care  of  the  defective  and  unfortunate,  and  are 
more  humane  to  the  criminal ;  we  are  more  sympathetic,  fur- 
ther removed  from  savagery  in  our  actions  and  in  our  tastes ; 
m  short,  we  are  generally  living  a  higher  type  of  physical  and 
emotional  life  than  was  often  attained  in  the  days  of  our  early 
manhood.  Some  of  this  may  justly  be  credited  to  the  general 
advance  of  civilization,  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and 
the  marvelously  increased  facilities  for  travel  in  both  speed 
and  comfort.  But  much,  if  not  most  of  it  is  due  to  the  influ- 
ence emanating  from  that  era  that  invested  patriotism  with  a 
meaning  the  word  had  never  before  contained.  Our  concep- 
tion of  a  patriot  has  been  one  who  defends  his  country,  who 
sacrifices  even  himself,  if  need  be,  to  maintain  intact  his 
country,  and  its  supremacy.  Without  this  content, 
there  can  be  no  patriotism ;  but  with  this  alone,  patriotism  Is 
deficient  in  its  most  noble  element.  You  no  doubt  clearly  re- 
call, as  I  do,  that  in  the  early  days  of  the   Civil  War,  patrio- 
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tism  found  expression  in  the  effort  to  force  back  into  the 
Union  the  seceding  states.  The  purpose  was  to  quell  the  re- 
bellion, to  force  the  Carolinas  and  their  confederates  to  return 
to  that  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  federal  government 
that  they  had  yielded  for  well  nigh  a  hundred  years.  Had 
this  been  the  only  outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  our  four  years 
on  the  battlefield  would  have  left  our  word  patriot  with 
the  self  same  meaning  given  it  by  Bishop  Hall  in  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  Century,  and  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  definition 
found  in  many  of  our  dictionaries  of  today.  ''Patriot,  one  who 
loves  his  country  and  zealously  supports  its  authority  and  in- 
terests." The  American  patriot  of  today  is  all  that  and  much 
more,  and  that  much  more  was  added  by  you  and  your  com- 
rades under  the  sweltering  sun  of  the  southland,  and  ever 
hereafter  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  definition.  The 
patriot  is  one  who,  because  of  love  for  his  country,  constant- 
ly strives  to  make  her  worthy  of  respect  among  the  nations. 
Could  a  people  half  slave  and  half  free  ever  claim  respect 
among  the  nations?  In  the  same  breath  and  with  equally  good 
reason  we  may  ask :  Can  a  people  under  the  control  of  rogues, 
thugs,  grafters,  or  cowards  command  respect  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth?  The  chief  work  of  the  old  time  patriot 
was  to  resist  attempts  to  change,  as  for  instance,  by  imposing, 
new  burdens,  by  demanding  new  tribute,  or  to  laying  on  new 
and  humiliating  restrictions  as  we  resisted  secession;  the 
chief  work  of  the  modem  patriot  is  to  improve  conditions 
which  must  mean  change,  as  you  and  I  shared  in  bringing 
about  the  emancipation  of  4,000,000  human  beings.  Hence- 
forth our  definition  of  patriotism  must  be  enlarged  to  include 
effort  put  forth  to  help  man  to  greater  freedom.  We  believe 
that  the  high  type  of  patriotism  existing  among  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  easily  traceable  to  that  era,  brief,  but  big  with  the 
enlarged  conception  of  patriotism,  that  developed  between 
April  12,  1861,  and  April  9,  1865. 

The  earlier  of  these  dates  is  memorable  for  the  first  open 
demonstration  of  hostility  in  the  American  Civil  War.     At 
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the  early  hour  of  4:30  on  that  Friday  morning,  Beauregard 
fired  the  first  shot  at  Fort  Sumter.  That  signal  was  caught 
up  by  North  and  South,  and  woke  the  slumbering  war  spirit 
in  millions  of  men.  Soon,  as  if  by  magic,  mustering  hosts 
overspread  our  fair  land  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 
The  arts  and  paths  of  peace  were  deserted ;  pursuits  for  which 
men  had  long  been  carefully  trained  were  forsaken;  enter- 
prises that  had  been  built  up  by  patient  industry,  much  fore- 
thought, wisdom  and  money,  were  abandoned  and  men  rushed 
to  the  mustering  camps  to  take  up  a  new,  untried  and  most 
hazardous  line  of  life.  Levies  of  troops  were  made  in  quick 
succession,  and  localities  filled  their  quotas  so  rapidly  that 
manufacturers  of  clothing  and  munitions  of  war  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  requisitions  made  by  army  and  navy. 
Fields  were  left  untitled,  lumber  and  mining  camps  were  for- 
saken; shops  and  factories  were  forced  to  accept  young  and 
unskilled  hands  or  close  entirely;  stores  were  short  of  clerks, 
schools  were  teacherless,  and  even  the  older  school  boys  went 
to  the  war.  Women  took  up  the  management  of  farms  and 
factories;  the  bench  and  bar  exchanged  ermine  and  brief  for 
Uncle  Sam's  uniform  in  blue,  and  for  arguments,  authorities 
and  precedents,  substituted  well  filled  cartridge  boxes,  with 
all  the  accessories  needed  to  make  them  convincing  and  de- 
cisive. Many  pastors,  too  girded  themselves  with  the  sword 
of  destruction  in  place  of  the  sword  of  the  spirit;  and  the  sur- 
geon provided  himself  with  an  extra  supply  of  tourniquets  and 
saws,  bandages  and  probes,  and  hastened  to  the  front  where 
unfortunately  his  services  were  always  in  demand. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  April  14th,  Major  Anderson,  with 
his  eighty  fighting  men,  marched  out  of  the  fort,  after  salut- 
ing the  stars  and  stripes,  mustering  fifty  guns,  and  with  drum 
corps  playing  "Yankee  Doodle."  The  outcome  of  the  attack 
was  one  man,  Daniel  Hough,  killed,  and  three  wounded  by  a 
premature  discharge.  The  evacuation  took  place  only  thirty- 
four  hours  after  the  first  gun  was  fired,  but  even  then  the 
North  was  ablaze  with  enthusiasm,  and  impatient  to  try  the 
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arbitrament  of  war.  On  the  next  day,  Monday,  April  15th, 
President  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  for  a  levy 
of  75,000  men,  and  doubtless  some  of  you  responded  without 
a  moment's  hesitation.  On  the  19th,  southern  ports  were  de- 
clared to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was  real  war.  Troops 
flocked  to  Washington.  The  North  was  in  a  white  heat  of 
warlike  enthusiasm.  The  South  was  amazed  at  the  alacrity 
of  the  response,  and  was  disappointed  and  surprised  that  the 
expected  compromise  had  proved  impossible.  Event  after 
event  followed,  bewildering  in  their  rapidity  and  astounding 
in  their  consequences.  Levy  after  levy  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  nation's  chief,  until  only  a  few  short  of  3,000,000  volun- 
teered in  their  country's  service.  The  line  of  battle  gradually 
lengthened  on  land  until  it  stretched  east  and  west  nearly 
2,000  miles,  and  almost  spanned  the  continent.  On  sea,  it  was 
of  no  less  extent.  Over  2,000  engagements,  great  and  small, 
were  fought,  with  frequent  and  often  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides.  For  the  four  years  of  the  war  there  was  scarcely  an 
hour  when  at  some  point  along  this  "far  flung  battle  line" 
there  could  not  be  heard  rattle  of  musketry  or  boom  of  cannon, 
and  during  much  of  the  time,  the  thick  clouds  of  battle  smoke 
not  only  obscured  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  entire  country,  North  and  South.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession, too,  halted  not  by  day  nor  by  night,  through  that  term 
of  four  years,  and  the  solemn  military  dirge  sounded  through 
the  land  for  many  years  after  the  struggle  had  ended.  Nearly 
half  a  million  men,  the  very  flower  of  our  northern  manhood, 
died  in  the  southland  from  wounds  and  disease,  the  larger  part 
of  that  number  finding  a  permanent  resting  place  in  the  land 
they  gave  their  lives  to  keep  in  the  Union.  Destruction  in  its 
most  frightful  form  is  always  the  inseparable  attendant  of  an 
army  in  battle  array.  Neither  human  life  nor  property  rights 
can  stay  the  destroyer's  hand  when  the  battle  rages.  But 
war,  however  and  for  whatever  waged,  must  end;  resources 
drawn  upon  so  heavily  in  times  of  war,  become  exhausted ;  re- 
pulses and  defeats  work  their  natural  result,  and  surrender  by 
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the  weaker  force  must  come.  After  four  years  of  a  most  de- 
termined struggle,  the  south  found  its  resources  exhausted, 
its  armies  terribly  reduced,  its  officers  and  men  utterly  dis- 
couraged under  repeated  defeats,  its  people  reduced  to  a  piti- 
able condition  of  destitution.  It  had  reached  the  last  ditch. 
The  bull-dog  hold  of  Grant  and  Sherman  could  neither  be 
broken  nor  shaken  off  by  Lee  and  Johnston,  and  the  Appomat- 
tox episode  virtually  closed  the  great  civil  war  tragedy.  When 
Lee  surrendered,  the  South  well  knew  that  further  resistance 
was  worse  than  useless.  That  surrender,  as  a  military  inci- 
dent, was  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  the  most  exceptional, 
I  might  say  the  most  pathetic  in  the  annals  of  history.  Only 
a  week  before,  Lee  had  fled  from  Richmond  with  60,000  men, 
constituting  the  army  of  northern  Virginia,  hoping  to  elude 
the  vigilance  of  Grant  and  the  dashing  onslaughts  of  little 
Phil  Sheridan.  Like  rats  from  a  sinking  ship,  deserters  for- 
sook the  fleeing  Confederate  army,  until  on  reaching  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  seventy-five  miles  away,  that  army,  the 
pride  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  had  melted  away 
to  less  than  26,000  men,  only  8,000  of  whom  were  equipped  for 
fighting.  The  entire  march  from  Richmond  to  Appomattox 
was  a  pitiable  route,  soldiers  throwing  away  arms  and  accou- 
trements to  facilitate  their  escape.  Then  followed  in  quick 
succession  the  various  steps  in  that  remarkable  ceremony  of 
surrender.  The  terms  in  three  words,  "immediate,  uncondi- 
tional surrender,"  the  signing  of  terms  in  the  McLean  house ; 
the  feeding  of  the  starved  and  exhausted  Johnnies ;  the  stack- 
ing of  the  few  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates ;  the  re- 
fusal of  Grant  to  accept  the  sword  of  General  Lee  and  his  per- 
mit allowing  commissioned  officers  to  retain  their  side  arms, 
were  rapidly  shifting  scenes  in  the  closing  act  of  this  great 
drama.  In  the  bitterness  of  a  long  and  most  desperate 
struggle,  in  the  destruction  by  torch  and  shell  and  mine,  inci- 
dent to  warfare,  when  property  becomes  the  prey  of  the 
marauder  as  well  as  the  prize  of  the  victor,  it  is  extremely  re- 
freshing to  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  bit  of  brightness  and 
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sunshine  into  the  otherwise  depressing  picture  left  in  the 
mind.  The  generosity  of  the  silent  soldier,  the  Galena  tanner, 
the  wonderful  Grant,  probably  better  say  his  large  hearted 
humanity,  spared  the  conquered  from  every  appearance  of 
being  humiliated  and  avoided  the  faintest  semblance  of  re- 
venge or  vindictiveness.  With  the  rarest  delicacy  of  feeling, 
with  the  most  wonderful  regard  for  their  immediate  return 
to  peaceful  industry  and  self-support,  he  ordered  that  all 
Confederates  owning  their  horses  or  mules  should  be  allowed 
to  take  them  home,  remarking  in  his  quiet  way,  "They  will 
need  them  for  their  spring  plowing."  Consideration  for  the 
vanquished  went  even  further.  When  the  Confederates 
marched  in  front  of  the  Union  soldiers  to  stack  their  arms  in 
token  of  surrender,  the  victors,  in  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  and 
noble  comradeship,  saluted  them  in  true  soldierly  spirit,  and 
we  need  not  say  that  the  salute  was  most  heartily  returned. 
Brave  men  treat  other  brave  men  with  profound  respect,  even 
if  they  are  antagonists. 

I  am  reminded  here  of  Kipling's  tribute  to  the  Boer  soldier 
in  his  characteristic  poem  entitled  "Pete."  I  take  the  liberty 
of  making  a  change  in  the  connection : 

"I  do  not  love  my  country's  foes 
Nor  call  them  angels,  still. 
What  is  the  use  of  hating  those 
Whom  you  are  paid  to  kill? 
So  barring  all  that  foreign  lot 
That  only  joined  for  spite. 
Myself,  Vd  just  as  soon  as  not 
Respect  the  man  I  fight 

Ah,  there,  Pete!  picked  up  behind  the  drive. 
The  wonder  wasn't  how  he  fought,  but  how  he  kept  alive. 
With  nothing  in  his  stomach,  on  his  back,  or  to  his  feet, 
I've  known  a  lot  of  men  behave  a  damn-sight  worse  than  Pete." 

Did  I  not  know  full  well  that  nothing  is  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  veterans  than  the  story  they  helped  to  write  into  their 
country's  history,  I  should  oflFer  an  apology  for  my  choice  of 
topic  for  this  evening.  As  it  is,  my  apology  will  have  to  be 
offered  in  form  of  regret  that    this    old    and    well    beloved 
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material  could  not  have  been  served  up  to  you  in  more  attrac- 
tive shape.  Few,  now,  North  or  South,  remain  to  tell  this 
story,  except  at  second  hand.  The  pages  of  history  will  be, 
ere  long,  the  sole  custodian  of  the  scenes  of  our  soldier  days. 
And  now,  companions,  accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  c^- 
portunity  to  recall  with  you  incidents  and  conditions  of  army 
life  and  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  living  over,  after  almost 
fifty  years,  some  of  the  stirring  events  that  have  g^ven  charac- 
ter to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  OPERATIONS  ON  THE 

MISSISSIPPI 

By  Justin  W.  Meacham, 
Late  Acting  Assistant  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N. 

Read  December  4,  1907. 

Mr.  Commander  and  Companions : 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  the 
United  States  was  confronted  with  what  other  Nations 
asserted  were  conditions  impossible  to  overcome,  namely, 
a  lack  of  money  to  enable  us  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  and  an 
inadequate  army  and  navy;  all  were  finally  obtained  with  speed 
beyond  comparison.  Of  these  three  conditions  the  story  of  the 
Navy  has  a  peculiar  interest,  especially  that  part  concerning  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Western  Flotilla  on  the  Mississippi ;  but 
later,  after  it  had  been  transferred  from  the  War  Department, 
under  which  it  came  into  existence,  to  the  Navy,  it  was  known  as 
the  Mississippi  Squadron. 

The  Military  and  Naval  operations  on  the  Mississippi  and 
tributary  waters  were  never  fully  appreciated  by  the  people,  nor 
have  they  had  due  attention  from  historians.  The  same  con- 
ditions that  made  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
an  absolute  necessity  for  the  well  being  of  the  young  American 
nation,  and  which  led  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's Administration,  made  it  doubly  necessary  that  these  waters 
should  now  be  controlled  by  the  Federal  forces,  but  the  Con- 
federates held  possession  of  the  river  south  of  Cairo. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  our  whole  U.  S.  Navy  con- 
sisted of  76  vessels,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  President 
Buchanan's  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Toucey,  and  other  seces- 
sion conspirators,  had  no  notion  of  having  a  Southern  blockade, 
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tion  of  Fort  Pillow;  thence  on  to  the  battle  of  Memphis,  June 
6th,  1862,  where  it  nearly  c^tured  or  annihilated  the  whcJe  Con- 
federate fleet.  This  was  a  glorious  victory  for  the  ironclads,  and 
can  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  naval  victories  on 
record.  And  here  it  should  be  said  of  both  Flag  officers,  Captain 
A.  H.  Foote  and  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis,  that  no  crfficer  ever 
took  command  of  fleet  or  squadron  under  more  difficult  circum- 
stances than  these  brave  men  when  they  assumed  ccmimand  of 
the  Western  Flotilla.  October  12th,  1862,  the  formal  transfer  of 
the  flotilla  was  made  f rcmi  the  War  Department  to  the  Navy  De- 
partment. Rear  Admiral  David  D.  Porter,  was  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  fleet,  succeeding  Captain  Charles  H.  Davis,  who  had 
succeeded  Captain  A.  H.  Foote.  This  settled  all  vexed  questions 
of  rank.  It  was,  moreover,  a  recognition  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  operations  on  the  river.  The  suc- 
cessful campaigns  of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1862  had  aroused 
the  Navy  Department,  and  perhaps  the  American  people  from  the 
indifference  with  which  they  had  previously  viewed  those  opera- 
tions. Never  again,  it  may  safely  be  said,  will  our  American  Naval 
Department  fail  to  provide  adequately  for  the  defence  of  Ameri- 
can interior  waters,  and  again,  the  operations  had  shown  that  the 
river  rams  and  ironclads  belong  naturally  to  the  Navy,  and  not  to 
the  War  Department.  Both  these  lessons  we  have  learned  by 
that  experience. 

My  most  active  service  in  the  Civil  War,  was  on  the  Baron 
de  Kalb,  commanded  by  Lt.  Ccmimander  John  G.  Walker.  The 
de  Kalb  participated  in  her  full  share  of  the  engagements  on  the 
Mississippi  and  tributary  streams.  One  of  her  hardest  and  most 
gallant  battles  was  at  the  capture  of  Arkansas  Post,  on  the 
Arkansas  river,  January  loth  and  nth,  1863. 

Arkansas  Post  was  strongly  fortified  for  the  protection  of 
Little  Rock,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Arkansas.  Several  attempts 
had  already  been  made  to  capture  the  Post,  but  had  failed ;  but 
now  with  the  combined  force  of  McQemand's  army  and  Porter's 
ironclads,  the  place  was  about  to  fall.  The  fleet  consisted  of  three 
ironclads,  the  Cincinnati,  the  Louisville,  and  the  Baron  de  Kalb, 
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and  six  light  draught  gun  boats.  The  first  attack  on  the  Forts 
was  made  by  the  gun  boats  alone  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Just  before  the  battle  we  were  lying  below  the  bend  of  the  river 
out  of  range.  At  about  3 130  word  was  passed  to  clear  the  deck 
for  action,  and  quicker  than  I  can  write  it,  the  crew  became  active, 
gun  tackles  were  cast  loose  and  each  gun's  crew  was  in  place. 
Jack  McDonald,  the  gunner,  was  in  the  magazine  ready  to  deliver 
ammunition  to  the  powder  boys  for  the  different  guns  as  called 
for,  and  the  rammers  and  sponges  placed  ready  for  use.  Soon 
the  de  Kalb  commenced  to  move  up  the  river  and  as  we  rounded 
the  bend  we  were  in  plain  view  of  the  forts  and  were  greeted  by 
a  shell,  which  was  followed  by  others  in  quick  succession;  but 
these  first  shots  of  the  enemy  went  wild.  We  were  instructed 
not  to  open  fire  before  receiving  orders,  but  kept  steaming  on 
toward  the  Forts.  We  had  excellent  range,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  impatient  all  were  in  not  being  allowed  to  return  their 
fire.  We  informed  the  captain  several  times  that  we  had  good 
range  and  asked  permission  to  open  fire,  but  each  time  his  answer 
was,  "Keep  cool,  I  will  tell  you  when  to  fire."  At  the  same 
time  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy  kept  coming.  We  were 
about  400  yards  from  the  casemates  when  orders  came  to  "Let 
go,"  and  every  gun  that  had  range  belched  forth.  Acting  Ensign 
Henry  H.  Gorringe,  a  brave  officer  about  22  years  of  age, 
fought  the  bow  gun,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  while  I 
had  charge  of  the  broad  side  and  stem  gims.  The  bombardment 
lasted  nearly  four  hours  and  was  terrific  on  both  sides.  In  one 
instance  we  saw  the  inside  of  one  of  the  casements  of  the  Fort  lit 
up,  and  felt  sure  that  one  of  our  lo-inch  shells  had  entered  the 
port  hole  and  disabled  a  gun,  which  we  afterwards  learned  was 
correct.  At  about  7 130  we  dropped  down  the  river  out  of  action, 
but  to  resume  the  following  day.  I  remember  I  had  the  deck 
from  eight  until  midnight.  At  about  10  o'clock  Capt.  Walker, 
came  on  deck  and  told  me  that  at  11  o'clock  the  gun  boat  Rattler, 
was  to  proceed  up  the  river  toward  the  Forts,  and  if  the  enemy 
opened  fire,  not  to  wait  for  orders,  but  move  right  up  and  attack 
the  batteries  at  once;  but  to  my  knowledge  the   Rattler   never 
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passed,  although  I  once  read  a  report  of  the  engagement,  which 
said  the  Rattler  did  pass  up  the  river  and  got  well  peppered. 

The  attack  the  following  day  was  substantially  a  repetition 
of  the  first,  but  it  was  a  combined  action  of  the  army  and  the 
ironclads.  At  one  o'clock  Admiral  Porter,  smoking  a  meerschaum 
pipe,  came  along  side  in  a  tug  and  sung  out,  "Capt  Walker,  slush 
your  boat  and  attack  the  batteries  at  once."  The  battle  soon 
re-opened.  One  shot  from  the  enemy  struck  Gorringe's  lo-inch 
bow  gun  square  in  the  muzzle,  splitting  it  up  about  2>1  feet, 
showering  the  deck  with  a  mass  of  brc^en  iron,  leaving  only 
one  man  uninjured,  out  of  the  gun's  crew  of  22,  but  the  fight 
went  on  without  a  man  flinching.  We  were  fighting  bow  on, 
with  Gorringe  working  his  two  remaining  guns  up  to  their  fullest 
capacity;  while  my  division  (the  second),  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing the  killed  and  wounded  to  Surgeon  Wise,  and  his  assistant 
in  the  cock  pit.  I  will  pass  those  details  as  they  would  be  too 
horrible  to  relate.  This  second  day's  battle  raged  for  four  hours, 
when  the  Forts  surrendered  to  the  Navy,  and  the  land  forces  to 
the  Army,  with  nearly  6,000  prisoners. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  at  this  point  to  relate  how  I 
came  to  find  my  way  into  the  service  of  the  Mississippi  squadron. 
No  doubt  many  of  us  drifted  into  our  spheres  of  action ;  I  drifted 
into  mine. 

Before  entering  the  service,  the  question  to  decide  was,  in 
what  branch  shall  I  enlist?  I  had  heard  that  the  sailors  had  a 
good  place  to  sleep  each  night,  that  they  had  no  forced:  marches 
to  make,  and  that  at  all  times  they  had  clean  clothes  to  wear  and 
were  reasonably  sure  of  having  three  meals  a  day,  and  a  possible 
chance  for  prize  money.  This  being  more  attractive  than  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  I  decided  in  favor  of  the  Navy  and 
started  for  Erie,  Pa.,  where  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan  was  recruiting. 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Erie,  I  learned  that  the  Michigan  was  at 
Buffalo,  and  not  expected  back  for  two  weeks.  I  at  once  engaged 
a  room  and  board  at  the  Reed  House,  and  awaited  her  return. 
Waiting  proved  to  be  a  little  monotonous  and  to  pass  away  the 
time  I  visited  the  wharf  each  day.    One  day  I  met  an  dderiy 
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gentleman,  whom  I  saluted,  and  asked  if  he  could  tell  me  what 
time  the  Michigan  was  expected.  "In  about  two  weeks,"  he  said 
and  asked  why  I  inquired.  I  told  him  I  intended  to  enter  the 
Navy.  "What,"  said  he,  "you  going  into  the  Navy?"  In  what 
capacity  and  where  are  you  from  ?"  I  told  him  I  was  from  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  and  that  I  proposed  to  ship  as  landsman  for  the  rea- 
son that  I  knew  nothing  of  the  service,  and  if  I  shipped  as  seaman 
or  ordinary  seaman,  I  might  be  put  to  duties  I  did  not  understand. 
He  then  asked  if  I  could  furnish  a  recommendation,  and  if  so,  to 
have  it  signed  by  some  of  the  representative  people  of  Fremont, 
including  merchants,  bankers  and  the  collector  of  customs,  an(t 
have  it  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  County  Court,  and  let  him  see 
it.  In  due  time  my  recommendation  was  received  and  the  same 
day  I  met  my  new  acquaintance,  who  read  it  and  said,  "I  will 
keep  this  for  the  present.  Meet  me  at  Brown's  Hotel  at  8  o'clock 
tonight  and  I  will  hand  it  back."  I  met  him  at  the  appointed 
time,  when  he  showed  me  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Hon.  G.  J. 
Balli  member  of  Congress.  It  was  signed  by  Judge  Sterrett,  Gray 
and  Farah,  of  the  Erie  Gazette,  and  other  influential  citizens  of 
Erie,  asking  him  to  secure  for  me  an  appointment  as  Master's 
Mate.  This  gentleman  was  Capt.  Scott  of  Erie,  of  whom  I  pre- 
sume many  of  you  have  heard,  and  I  feel  like  blessing  him  when- 
ever I  see  or  hear  his  name. 

Finally  the  Michigan  arrived  and  I  shipped  as  landsman.  The 
following  day  when  walking  to  the  boat  with  a  common  grain  bag 
in  my  hand,  I  met  Capt.  Carter,  Lt.  Jenette  and  Paymaster  Jack- 
son, of  the  Michigan,  who,  after  returning  my  salute,  asked  me 
where  I  was  going  and  what  I  intended  doing  with  the  bag.  I 
replied,  saying  I  had  shipped  in  the  Navy  and  understood  that 
sailors  kept  their  clothing  in  bags,  and  as  my  employer  kept  bags 
for  sale  he  let  me  have  one  at  cost.  At  this  they  all  laughed  and 
said,  "Oh,  a  better  one  will  be  given  you  upon  your  arrival  at 
Cairo."  The  idea  of  my  having  a  bag  for  my  clothes  because  I 
obtained  it  at  cost,  pleased  Paymaster  Jackson,  who  later  handed 
me  a  letter  for  E.  W.  Dunn,  Fleet  Paymaster  of  the  Mississippi 
Squadron,  saying,  "Dear  Paymaster,  this  will  be  handed  to  you 
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by  J.  W.  Meacham,  who  is  above  the  ordinary  class  of  sailors, 
and  can  be  put  to  better  use  than  that  of  pulling  r(^s."  Finally, 
the  draft,  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  about  lOO  new  recruits, 
was  ready  to  start  for  Cairo,  111.,  with  Lieutenant  Jewet  in  charge. 
We  formed  in  line  at  the  wharf  and  marched  to  the  depot  with  a 
band  ahead  playing,  "The  Girl  I  left  Behind  Me."  On  the  way 
to  the  cars,  Capt.  Scott,  Judge  Sterrett  and  others,  who  had 
signed  my  petition,  met  me  and  said  good-bye. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Cairo,  we  embarked  on  a  tug,  and  were 
taken  to  the  receiving  ship  **Clara  Dolsen,''  and  after  touching 
the  pen  and  letting  the  clerk  make  an  X,  which  was  called  sign- 
ing accounts,  we  were  mustered  on  the  forecastle,  when  Capt. 
Bonner,  the  executive  officer  complimented  us  on  our  fine  appear- 
ance, and  said  he  knew  we  would  do  credit  to  the  service,  but  he 
regretted  exceedingly  we  were  so  late  in  arriving,  as  they  had 
been  to  dinner  and  he  knew  we  must  be  hungry.  However,  he 
would  see  that  we  had  some  bread  and  cheese.  Here  was  the 
first  hardtack  that  I  had  seen,  and  I  must  say  I  never  afterward 
saw  any  so  poor,  and  the  cheese  served  was  no  better.  But  Com- 
panions, you  have  gone  through  all  this,  and  I  will  not  dwell  on 
the  bread  and  cheese  question. 

A  few  days  later  some  50  or  75  darkies  from  Mississippi,  were 
received  on  board  to  be  distributed  among  the  fleet  as  coal 
heavers,  as  it  was  said  they  could  stand  the  heat  better  than  white 
men.  These  were  messed  with  the  white  boys,  much  to  our  dis- 
gust, and  trouble  commenced.  One  day  at  dinner  the  cook  of  one 
of  the  messes  in  carving  the  pork,  gave  the  darkies  the  fat  meat 
and  the  white  boys  the  lean.  This  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  and 
resulted  in  a  regular  fight  in  which  the  darkies  were  badly 
whipped.  For  this  offense  some  of  us  were  placed  in  double  irons, 
but  were  released  the  following  day  by  order  of  the  Admiral,  who 
learned  of  the  trouble  from  a  letter  sent  by  sc»ne  one  of  the  crew. 
When  released  the  executive  officer  had  us  mustered  on  the  fore 
castle  and  delivered  a  lecture.  He  excused  us  for  the  offence  of 
communicating  with  the  Admiral  direct  on  account  of  ignorance, 
but  said  hereafter  any  communications  to  the  Admiral  of  the 
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squadron  must  first  go  to  the  commander  of  the  vessel,  and  if 
respectful  they  would  be  approved  and  forwarded.  He  declared 
that  this  rule  was  observed  on  the  broad  ocean  and  must  be  on 
the  river. 

When  we  learned  our  duties,  service  in  the  Navy,  with  all  its 
attendant  dangers,  was  filled  with  many  brilliant  experiences  that 
the  lapse  of  time  does  not  make  dim. 


THE  CAVALRY  AT  GETTYSBURG 

By  Walter  Kempster,  M.D., 
First  Lieutenant  10th  N.  Y.  Cavalry. 

Read  October  i,  191 3. 

THE  recent  visit  to  the  field  of  Grettysburg,  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  battle,  has  impressed  me  as  never  be- 
fore with  the  value  and  importance  of  the  several 
cavalry  battles  near  there ;  they  have  not  been  understood,  or 
appreciated,  except  by  a  few.  The  consequences  following  the 
great  battle  were  so  tremendous  that  they  overshadowed  de- 
tails. The  great  numbers  engaged,  the  fearful  losses  incurred, 
obscured  many  important  factors  which  contributed  to  the 
grand  result.  It  is  only  as  events  are  analyzed  that  the  pro- 
gressive steps  to  success  become  apparent,  and  no  events  were 
more  important  than  the  cavalry  engagements.  They  were 
not  written  about  at  the  time,  for  the  cavalry  had  no  news- 
paper correspondents  with  them,  until  after  Gen.  Sheridan  as- 
sumed command.  Pleasonton,  Buford  and  Gregg  would  not 
have  them,  and  cavalry  headquarters  were  not  a  convenient 
resting  place  for  them,  or  any  one  else. 

What  is  said  this  evening  will  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  movements  and  engagements  of  cavalry;  not  that  I  wish 
to  minimize  the  wonderful  work  of  the  infantry  and  artillery, 
but  because  I  want  to  relate  the  great  importance  of  the  move- 
ments of  cavalry  in  that  campaign.  Had  it  not  been  for 
cavalry,  the  battle  would  not  have  been  fought,  or  ended  as  it 
did.    This  is  a  bold  assertion,  but  let  us  see. 

A  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  Gen. 
Pleasonton,  then  commanding  the  cavalry  corps,  became  con- 
vinced that  Lee  intended  to  transfer  the  fighting  to  northern 
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soil;  take  Harrisburg,  threaten,  or  capture  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington,  secure  Maryland  to  the  Confederacy,  obtain 
European  recognition  and  thus  end  the  war  in  their  favor. 
Afterwards,  all  this  became  well  known. 

Pleasonton,  then  knew  this  to  be  their  plan,  and  endeavored 
to  convince  Gen.  Hooker,  who  would  not  be  convinced.  Even 
the  conservative  Gen.  Buford  reported  officially  to  Gen. 
Pleasonton,  June  5th,  almost  one  month  before  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg,  that  the  enemy  was  intending  to  make  a  raid,  and 
it  would  be  made  with  large  numbers. 

Within  ten  days  after  the  Battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
Pleasonton  discovered  that  Lee  was  preparing  for  his  north- 
ern march,  and  from  that  time  until  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Confederate  plans,  he  persistently  ad- 
hered to  his  views  and  they  are  recorded  in  his  despatches. 
Even  after  Stuart's  private  papers  were  captured  at  the  cavalry 
battle  of  Brandy  Station,  June  9th,  1863,  including  Lee's  orders 
to  Stuart,  outlining  the  preliminary  moves  in  the  Campaign, 
Hooker  continued  to  discredit  the  reports  made  by  Pleason- 
ton; it  was  not  until  after  Gen.  Hooker  was  assured,  from 
Washington,  that  Lee's  army  was  across  the  Potomac,  march- 
ing north,  that  he  accepted  Pleasonton's  views,  and  then 
directed  him  to  move  his  cavalry  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner, 

Pleasonton  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
his  views,  that  when  Hooker  persistently  rejected  them, 
Pleasonton  transgressed  military  usage  and  sent  two  des- 
patches direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  15th  (R.  R.,  Vol. 
27,  Part  3,  page  115),  one  informed  the  Secretary  of  Lee's 
movements,  and  in  the  other  he  suggested  that  a  force  should 
be  placed  to  intercept  Stuart ;  he  stated  that  Longstreet  would 
probably  strike  for  Williamsport  and  Hagerstown.  This  was 
in  addition  to  repeated  messages  of  this  character  to  Gen. 
Hooker,  before  this  date.  Pleasonton's  despatches  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  were  referred  to  Gen.  Halleck,  who,  from  the 
plenitude  of  his  easy  chair  strategy,  replied  that  any  force 
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placed  where  Pleasonton  suggested  would  be  captured;  and 
otherwise  treated  Pleasonton's  suggestions  with  contempt.  It 
turned  out  that  Pleasonton's  suggestions  proved  to  be  accurate 
in  almost  every  detail. 

Pleasonton  was  well  prepared  for  Hooker's  order  to  send 
the  cavalry  forward. 

Following  the  Battle  of  Antietam  (September,  1862), 
Pleasonton  directed  his  topographical  engineers  to  prepare  a 
map  which  covered  the  territory  about  Gettysburg,  and  this 
was  the  map  Meade  used  during  that  battle ;  it  showed  all  the 
roads  converging  at  that  place. 

June  28,  1863,  Pleasonton,  with  part  of  the  cavalry  corps, 
was  at  Frederick,  Md.,  and  he  there  and  then  ordered  Gen. 
Buford,  with  the  First  Division  of  cavalry,  to  move  from 
Middletown,  by  way  of  Emmettsburg,  to  Gettysburg,  cover 
the  right  flank,  and  "hold  Gettysburg  at  all  hazards  un- 
til supports  arrived.''  Here,  then,  was  Pleasonton's  in- 
structions to  Buford,  given  nearly  three  days  before  the 
initial  fight,  yet  it  is  constantly  repeated  that  the  battle  was 
unexpected  and  a  surprise.  Buford,  always  prompt  to  act, 
moved  forward,  and  avoiding  a  skilfully  prepared  ambuscade, 
arrived  at  Gettysburg,  in  the  afternoon  of  June  30th.  He  soon 
learned,  through  his  scouts,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  force  and  believed  a  battle  was  imminent.  He  had 
learned  that  a  part  of  Lee's  army  was  near  Cashtown,  about 
nine  miles  distant,  headed  toward  Harrisburg,  which  place 
Ewell  had  been  ordered  to  capture.  A  detachment  of  Union 
cavalry,  under  Gen.  Copeland,  had  visited  Gettysburg,  before 
Buford  arrived  and  received  a  letter,  now  in  my  possession, 
written  by  D.  McConaughy,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Gettys- 
burg, June  29th,  1863,  addressed  to  Gen.  Copeland,  giving  the 
locality  of  Confederate  troops.  He  wrote,  that  "Lt.  George 
Gwin,  of  Maryland  P.  H.  B.,  is  just  in  from  a  scout  near  Cash- 
town,  and  reported  *A  Rebel  camp  one  mile  above  Cashtown 
on  the  Chambersburg  Turnpike.'  Those  parties  have  been  on 
the  turnpike  within  two  miles  of  Gettysburg,  stealing  horses 
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and  committing  numerous  depredations  since  12  to-day.  It  is 
also  reported  that  there  is  an  encampment  this  evening  east  of 
Fairfield  (which  lies  8  miles  S.  W.  from  Grcttysburg,  on  road 
to  Hagerstown,  at  base  of  South  Mountain)/'  "Gen.  Early's 
Division  moved  from  York  at  dawn  today,  upon  Wrightsrillc 
and  Columbia.  The  bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  there  has 
been  burned.  A  citizen  who  counted  the  force  passing  through 
York  reports  it  at  4,000  (not  over  5,000),  with  12  pieces  of 
artillery  and  some  200  cavalry,  all  the  rest  infantry."  In  the 
same  letter  he  wrote  of  Gordon's  and  Smith's  and  Hay's 
Brigades,  and  tells  of  the  damages  they  have  done  to  railroads, 
etc. 

On  this  letter  there  is  this  endorsement  by  General  Rey- 
nolds : 

'This  despatch  was  received  from  scHne  scout  sent  out  by 
General  Copeland.  Don't  know  who;  he  had  been  locating 
them  for  some  time,  t  p  jj  »» 

Here  is  documentary  evidence  that  Reynolds,  Buford  and 
Copeland  had  precise  information  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  country  north  and  west  of  Gettysburg  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  ridges  which  may  be  likened  to  waves,  and  the 
quick,  practical  eye  of  Buford,  led  him  to  place  his  troopers  on 
one  of  the  commanding  ridges  about  3^  miles  northwest  of 
the  town.    Lee  soon  learned  this  and  faced  about. 

In  the  evening  of  June  30th,  Buford  sent  for  his  brigade 
commanders  and  assigned  to  each  the  position  he  was  ex- 
pected to  hold,  covering  the  three  roads  entering  Gettysburg, 
from  the  direction  of  Harrisburg,  Carlisle  and  Chambersburg, 
telling  them  they  must  hold  the  positions  assigned  at  all 
hazards.  Colonel  Devin,  commanding  the  Second  Brigade, 
laughingly  said  to  Buford,  "You  are  unduly  excited,  General, 
ril  agree  to  take  care  of  all  the  rebels  that  come  from  the  direc- 
tions you  indicate  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours."  "No,  you 
won't,"  said  Buford.  "They'll  come  early  in  the  morning,  with 
skirmishers  three  deep,  and  you'll  have  to  fight  like  the  devil 
to  hold  your  own  till  supports  arrive." 
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Gen.  Buford  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  he  was  a  tremend- 
ous worker,  leaving  nothing  undone  which  would  aid  his  un- 
dertaking. He  did  not  decide  until  he  had  exhausted  all  pos- 
sible sources  of  information,  consequently  he  made  few  errors. 
He  was  never  more  certain  of  his  convictions  than  upon  this 
occasion  and,  before  dismissing  his  subordinate  commanders, 
he  gave  more  than  the  usual  attention  to  the  formation  of  the 
brigade  picket  line;  as  they  separated  he  said,  "The  enemy 
know  the  importance  of  this  position  and  will  strain  every 
nerve  to  secure  it."  During  the  night  of  June  30th,  he  ordered 
his  pickets  pushed  further  toward  Cashtown,  that  he  might  be 
apprised  of  the  enemy's  approach  at  the  earliest  moment.  Now, 
if  the  encounter  of  the  armies  was  accidental,  or  entirely  un- 
expected, why  all  this  precaution  on  the  part  of  Pleasonton 
and  Buford? 

It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  Buford's  Staff,  that  he  had 
never  seen  him  so  apprehensive,  so  uneasy  about  the  situation 
as  he  was  at  this  time,  not  alone  that  night,  but  on  the  next 
morning.  Furthermore,  Buford  had  kept  in  touch  with  Rey- 
nolds and  others  ever  since  June  28th,  when  he  evaded  the 
enemy.  At  Fountain  Dale,  June  30th,  he  again  saw  evidence 
of  large  bodies  and  notified  Reynolds  and  others  that  he  was 
not  far  from  them.  He  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  an  engage- 
ment, fearing  it  might  prevent  Meade  and  his  army  from  oc- 
cupying Gettysburg,  where  Buford  had  been  ordered  to  go  by 
Pleasonton. 

Two  despatches  were  sent  by  Buford  to  Gen.  Reynolds, 
and  one  to  Gen.  Meade,  from  Gettysburg.  One  was  sent  short- 
ly after  he  arrived  there,  telling  Reynolds  that  Pender's  Divis- 
ion of  Hills  Corps,  was  near  him.  At  10:30  a.m.,  he  sent  an- 
other despatch  stating  that  Hill's  Corps  was  massed  just  back 
of  Cashtown,  about  nine  miles  away,  "but  that  his  pickets 
(infantry  and  artillery)  are  within  four  miles  of  this  place  at 
the  Cashtown  road." 

In  the  early  morning  of  July  1st,  he  again  advised  Reynolds 
of  his  position  and  requested  supports.  All  these  were  sent 
before  the  battle  began. 
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At  10:10  a.m.,  July  1,  Buford  sent  a  courier  to  Meade  with 
the  information  that  his  pickets  and  skirmishers  were  being 
driven  in  very  rapidly ;  that  Gen.  Reynolds  was  advancing  and 
"is  within  three  miles  of  this  point  with  his  leading  division. 
I  am  positive  that  the  whole  of  A.  P.  Hill's  force  is  advancing." 
It  was  because  of  Buford's  information  that  Reynolds  hurried 
to  Gettysburg.  All  this  shows  conclusively  that  the  battle 
was  not  unexpected  by  three  prominent  commanders,  Pleason- 
ton,  Reynolds  and  Buford,  nor  could  it  have  been  unexpected 
by  the  Confederates,  for,  in  the  night  of  June  30th,  Buford's 
pickets  captured  a  courier  with  despatches  from  Gen.  Hill  to 
Ewell,  ordering  Ewell  to  join  him  at  Gettysburg;  this  despatch 
was  carried  to  Gen.  Buford,  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  G.  Bentley,  of 
the  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  before  Bentlev  left  Buford, 
a  courier  came  with  the  information  that  heavy  columns  of  the 
enemy  were  advancing  toward  Gettysburg,  on  the  Chambers- 
burg  road.  Thus  it  was  that  Buford  knew  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  two  corps  of  the  Confederate  Army,  one  on  the 
Cashtown,  the  other  on  the  Chambersburg  road,  which  were 
to  join  at  Gettysburg,  and  he  notified  Meade  and  Reynolds. 

In  conversation  with  General  Henrv  Heth,  who  com- 
manded a  Division  of  Gen.  Hill's  Corps  of  the  Confederate 
Army,  he  told  me  that  he  heard  there  were  shoes  in  Gettys- 
burg, that  he  needed,  and  he  asked  Gen.  Hill  for  permission  to 
go  and  get  them.  Gen.  Hill  gave  permission,  but  said,  "Do 
not  bring  on  an  engagement."  Heth  said  that  both  believed 
there  was  nothing  but  local  militia  at  Gettysburg,  and  he  said, 
"I  knew  they  would  run  as  soon  as  we  appeared.  I  did  not 
know  that  any  of  your  people  were  north  of  the  Potomac.  I 
was  so  confident  of  this  that  I  was  careless  and  marched  with 
my  batteries  in  advance.  As  I  rode  forward  a  courier  came 
from  Gen.  Lee,  with  a  despatch,  ordering  me  to  get  the  shoes 
even  if  I  encountered  some  resistance.  Some  time  afterwards 
one  of  my  artillerymen  came  to  me  and  said  he  thought  he  saw 
troops  some  distance  in  front ;  I  told  him  to  send  a  few  shells 
over  there  and  drive  them  out,  still  believing  they  were  militia. 
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One  of  Marye's  guns  threw  the  first  shell,  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment we  had  one  sent  back  right  in  our  teeth,  and  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg  began.  I  did  some  lively  work  to  get  my 
artillery,  and  advance  troops  in  position,  fearing  that  I  might 
be  attacked  in  force  before  proper  dispositions  could  be  made ; 
and  this  was  one  reason  why  we  did  not  advance  more  rapidly. 
Then,  too,  I  thought  we  had  struck  a  column  of  infantry,  and 
was  cautious.  All  this  took  place  somewhere  about  eight 
o'clock."  He  subsequently  learned  that  his  advance  had  been 
skirmishing  heavily  for  nearly  two  hours  before  the  first  cannon 
shot  was  fired ;  his  brigades  of  infantry  were  hurried  forward 
until  his  Division,  and  finally  Hill's  Corps,  was  pushed  upon 
Buford's  cavalrymen  before  they  fell  back  to  the  second  ridge, 
and  then  not  in  disorder.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  before 
they  abandoned  the  ground  held  so  valiantly  since  daylight 
and  after  more  than  five  hours  of  desperate  fighting. 

It  is  thus  shown  that  Buford's  cavalry  arrived  in  Gettys- 
burg, in  accordance  with  a  matured  plan,  splendidly  carried 
out  by  an  accomplished,  loyal,  patriotic  officer,  Brig.  Gen. 
John  Buford.  That  the  collision  was  not  accidental  and  that 
both  Meade  and  Reynolds  were  notified  of  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  enemy. 

Now,  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  stand  made  by 
Buford's  cavalrymen,  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that  the 
cavalry  had  not  been  there,  that  Buford  had  been  sent  else- 
where. 

Gen.  Heth  was  marching  to  Gettysburg  for  shoes.  He  left 
his  camp,  about  four  miles  from  Gettysburg,  at  5  a.m.,  and  if 
he  had  not  met  resistance  would  have  arrived  in  Gettysburg, 
at  least  three  hours  before  Gen.  Reynolds,  or  any  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  for  it  was  Buford's  urgent  calls  that 
made  Reynold's  men  move  rapidly,  some  of  the  way  double- 
quick.  With  Pettigrew,  Heth,  or  Hill  in  Gettysburg,  and  re- 
ceiving notice  that  the  Federals  were  approaching  on  the 
Enunettsburg  Road,  General  Heth,  or  any  other  officer  pos- 
sessing  common    sense   would    have   occupied    Gulp's    Hill, 
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Cemetery  Ridge,  and  adjacent  points  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  the  advantage  of  position  would  have  been  with  the  Con- 
federates, and  instead  of  Pickett's  charge,  it  might  have  been 
Reynold's,  or  Howard's,  or  Sickle's  charge. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the  fighting  of 
the  cavalry  on  the  afternoon  of  July  first,  although  their  splen- 
did achievement  called  forth  praise  from  Gen.  Hancock,  as 
brilliant  as  it  was  deserved,  but  that  is  another  story;  nor 
shall  I  now  refer  to  Buford's  gallant  work  near  the  Peach 
Orchard,  made  memorable  by  Sickle's  battle,  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  Meade  ordered 
Buford  off  the  field  after  the  battle  commenced,  July  2d,  direct- 
ing him  to  guard  baggage  trains  at  Westminster,  thirty  miles 
distant,  southwest  of  Gettysburg,  for  Meade  had  decided  that 
he  would  fall  back  to  Pipe  Creek,  and  Buford  was  ordered  to 
Westminster  as  preliminary  to  that  movement. 

Some  of  General  Meade's  admirers  have  contended  that 
Meade  did  not  select  Pipe  Creek  for  a  battle  ground,  and  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any  orders  were  issued  by  Meade 
to  concentrate  his  army  at  Pipe  Creek. 

What  are  the  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the 
sworn  testimony  on  this  subject? 

General  W.  S.  Hancock,  in  his  testimony  g^ven  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  (Vol.  4,  p.  403),  said  that 
after  arriving  at  Taneytown,  July  1st,  he  reported  to  General 
Meade  and  "General  Meade  told  me  all  his  plans.  He  said  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  a  battle  on  what  was  known  as 
Pipe  Creek;  that  he  had  not  seen  the  ground,  but  judging  from 
the  map  it  presented  more  favorable  features  than  any  other 
position  he  could  see;  that  he  had  sent  his  engineers  there  to 
examine  the  position  and  note  all  its  strong  features,  and  that 
he  was  then  preparing  an  order  for  that  movement."  *  *  * 
"Shortly  after  that  conversation  General  Meade  received  a 
message  from  General  Reynolds,  who  at  Gettysburg  was  really 
a  mask,  in  order  to  allow  this  movement  (occupying  the  line 
of  Pipe  Creek)  to  go  on  in  his  rear.    But  it  turned  out  that  the 
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enemy  started  to  march  down  the  same  road  a  little  earlier 
than  was  anticipated.  Therefore,  when  General  Reynolds  at- 
tempted to  move  up  from  a  point  between  Emmittsburg  and 
Gettysburg  to  Gettysburg,  where  he  had  been  directed  to 
move  that  morning,  it  became  a  race  between  him  and  the 
enemy  which  should  first  get  to  Gettysburg.  But  General 
Buford,  by  a  persistent  deployment  of  his  cavalry,  and  con- 
tinually attacking  the  enemy,  held  them  in  check  until  General 
Reynolds  beat  them  to  Gettysburg."  "He  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  Buford,  attacked  the  enemy  and  delayed  him  until  the 
commander  of  the  army  should  come  to  some  decision." 

Shortly  thereafter  General  Meade  learned  that  General 
Reynolds  had  been  killed,  and  he  directed  Hancock  to  go  to 
the  front  and  assume  command  of  all  the  troops  there.  This 
order  was  dated  July  1st,  1863,  1 :10  p.m.,  and  contains  this 
sentence :  "K  you  think  the  ground  and  position  there  a  better 
one  to  fight  a  battle  under  existing  circumstances,  you  will  so 
advise  the  General,  and  he  will  order  all  the  troops  up ;  you 
know  the  General's  views,  and  General  Warren,  who  is  fully 
aware  of  them,  has  gone  out  to  see  Reynolds." 

General  Hancock  hurried  to  the  front,  examined  the  situa- 
tion, and  after  the  close  of  the  first  day's  battle  rode  back  to 
Taneytown,  fourteen  miles  away,  where  Meade  was  still  wait- 
ing, and  Hancock  said,  "I  rode  back  and  found  General  Meade 
about  9  o'clock.  He  told  me  he  had  received  my  messages 
and  note,  and  had  decided,  upon  the  representations  I  had 
made,  and  the  existence  of  known  facts  of  the  case,  to  fight  at 
Gettysburg."    (Rep.  Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  405.) 

General  G.  K.  Warren  testified,  same  volume,  p.  376,  "On 
the  1st  of  July  we  were  near  Taneytown.  *  *  *  We  had 
prepared  lines  of  battle  in  different  positions.  *  *  *  We  had 
another  line  under  consideration  on  Big  Pipe  Creek;  and 
orders  were  issued  for  that  as  the  probable  line  of  battle;  and 
all  the  officers  I  could  get  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  that 
line."  *    *     * 

"General  Buford's  cavalry  was  all  in  line  of  battle  between 
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our  position  on  Cemetery  Ridge  and  the  enemy.  Our  cavalry 
presented  a  very  handsome  front,  and  I  think  probably  checked 
the  advance  of  the  enemy.  General  Hancock  made  g^eat  per- 
sonal effort  to  get  our  troops  into  position;  and  I  think  his 
personal  appearance  there  did  a  g^eat  deal  towards  restoring 
order."  "I  went  around  over  the  ground  with  General  Han- 
cock, and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  that  position  could 
be  held  until  night,  it  would  be  the  best  place  for  the  army  to 
fight  on  if  the  army  was  attacked.  General  Hancock  himself 
reported  that  to  General  Meade,  who  ordered  all  the  army  up 
to  that  position."  Meaning  Cemetery  Ridge  and  contiguous 
ground. 

We  have  also  the  official  despatch  from  General  Meade  to 
General  Halleck,  dated : 

"Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

July  1,  1863,  12  m. 

Major  General  Halleck,  General-in-Chief: 

Despatch  sent  last  night  giving  my  position  at  Emmitts- 
burg,  Gettysburg  and  Hanover.  Ewell  is  marching  at  Heidel- 
berg; A.  P.  Hill  is  massed  behind  the  mountains  at  Cashtown; 
Longstreet  somewhere  between  Chambersburg  and  the  moun- 
tains. The  news  from  my  advance  has  answered  its  purpose. 
I  shall  not  advance  any,  but  prepare  to  receive  an  attack  in 
case  Lee  makes  one.  A  battlefield  is  being  selected  to  the  rear, 
on  which  the  army  can  be  rapidly  concentrated,  on  Pipe  Creek, 
between  Middleburg  and  Manchester,  covering  my  depot  at 
Westminster.  If  I  am  not  attacked,  and  can  secure  reliable 
intelligence,  have  reason  to  believe  I  can  attack  with  reason- 
able degree  of  success,  I  will  do  so;  but  at  present,  having 
relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Susquehanna,  I  am  looking  to  the 
protection  of  Washington  and  fighting  my' army  to  the  best 
advantage. 

"1  :(X)  p.m. — ^The  enemy  are  advancing  in  force  on  Gettys- 
burg, and  I  expect  the  battle  will  begin  today. 

Geo.  G.  Meade." 
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(Rep.  Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  485.) 
Referring  to  Gen.  Hancock's  testimony  it  appears  that 
Meade  knew  that  the  battle  had  commenced  and  that  Rey- 
nolds was  dead,  before  he  sent  the  despatch  above  quoted  to 
Washington,  for  Hancock  states  that  while  he  was  preparing 
to  go  to  the  front,  Mead  "heard  that  General  Reynolds  was 
either  killed  or  mortally  wounded."  "I  started  a  little  before 
half  past  one,"  that  is,  for  Gettysburg.  (Rep.  Com.  Conduct 
of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  4(M.) 

From  the  testimony  of  General  Hancock  and  General  War- 
ren, and  from  Meade's  official  despatch  to  General  Halleck,  it 
is  very  clear  that  Meade  intended  to  concentrate  his  army  and 
await  Lee's  attack  at  Pipe  Creek,  but  Buford,  Reynolds, 
Howard,  Hancock  and  Warren  prevented  it,  although  it  will 
appear  later  that  Meade  had  not  abandoned  his  plan  to  fight  at 
Pipe  Creek.  At  this  time  Meade's  orders  were  nearly  all  based 
upon  his  plan  to  fall  back  to  Pipe  Creek.  The  circular  issued 
by  Meade,  dated  Taney  town,  July  1st,  and  sent  to  Buford,  con- 
tains this  sentence : 

"If  the  enemy  assume  the  offensive,  and  attack,  it  is  his 
intention,  after  holding  them  in  check  sufficiently  long,  to 
withdraw  the  trains  and  other  impedimenta;  to  withdraw  the 
army  from  its  present  position,  and  form  line  of  battle  with 
the  left  resting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middleburg,  and  the 
right  at  Manchester,  the  general  direction  being  that  of  Pipe 
Creek."    (R.  R.  Vol.  27,  Pt.  3,  p,  458.) 

At  12:30  p.m.,  July  1st,  Meade  sent  an  order  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Second  Corps,  Gen.  Hancock,  which 
contains  the  following  sentence : 

"The  Major  General  commanding  directs  that,  in  view  of 
the  advance  of  Generals  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Ewell,  on  Gettysburg, 
and  the  possible  failure  of  Gen.  Reynolds  to  receive  the  order 
to  withdraw  his  command  by  the  route  through  Taneytown, 
thus  leaving  the  center  of  our  position  open,  that  you  proceed 
with  your  troops  out  on  the  direct  road  to  Gettysburg,  from 
Taneytown.    When  you  find  that  Gen.  Reynolds  is  covering 
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that  road  (instead  of  withdrawing  by  Emmittsburg,  which  it 
is  feared  he  may  do),  you  will  withdraw  to  Frizellburg,  as 
directed  in  the  circular  of  directions  for  the  positions  issued 
this  morning."  (R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  Pt.  3,  p.  461.)  This  refers  to 
the  circular  sent  to  Buford  and  Reynolds,  just  quoted.  Both 
orders  were  sent  from  Tancytown,  14  miles  from  Gettysburg. 

Gen.  Reynolds  was  spared  the  humiliation  of  withdrawing 
his  command  in  compliance  with  the  order.  He  failed  to  re- 
ceive it.  He  was  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  his  fore- 
sight and  courage  helped  to  win,  after  Meade  had  ordered  a 
retreat.  (R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  Pt.  3,  p.  461.)  By  ordering  Buford's 
cavalrymen  to  Westminster,  Meade  deprived  himself  of 
Buford's  services  as  an  active  participant  in  the  battle,  and  one 
of  Gen.  Gregg's  regiments  was  ordered  to  take  the  position  on 
Sickles'  flank,  where  Buford's  Division  had  been  operating. 
Gen.  Meade's  well  known  dislike  of  Sickles  may  have  in- 
fluenced him,  for  the  dislike  was  intense.  In  a  letter  written 
by  Meade  in  January,  1863,  he  wrote :  "I  believe  Hooker  is  a 
good  soldier;  the  danger  he  runs  is  of  subjecting  himself  to 
bad  influences,  such  as  Dan  Butterfield  and  Dan  Sickles,  who, 
being  intellectually  more  clever  than  Hooker,  and  leading  him 
to  believe  they  arc  very  influential,  will  obtain  an  injurious 
ascendency  over  him  and  insensibly  affect  his  conduct."  (Life 
and  Letters  of  George^  Gordon  Meade.) 

Gen.  Buiford,  reporting  his  Gettysburg  experiences,  wrote 
that  "the  untiring  exertions  of  his  scouts,  gave  him  the  in- 
formation needed  which  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  getting  the  town  before  our  Army  could  get  up,"  and  he 
modestly  reported  that  "the  zeal,  bravery  and  good  behavior 
of  the  officers  and  men  on  the  night  of  June  30th,  and  during 
July  1st,  was  commendable  in  the  extreme,  a  heavy  task  was 
before  us;  we  were  equal  to  it,  and  shall  all  remember  with 
pride,  that  at  Gettysburg  we  did  our  country  much  service." 

Yes,  John  Buford,  and  so  long  as  the  name  Gettysburg  is 
known  to  men,  your  name  and  fame  will  shine  brilliantly  in  the 
galaxy  of  those  who  there  won  imperishable  renown. 
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I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  services  of  General  D. 
McM.  Gregg,  and  his  cavalrymen. 

After  marching  and  countermarching  required  by  orders 
from  Army  Headquarters,  and  after  many  trying  experiences 
by  night  and  by  day.  Gen.  Gregg,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
watch  the  left  flank,  arrived  near  Brinkerhoff's  Ridge,  on  the 
Hanover  Road,  something  like  three  miles  east  of  Gettysburg, 
a  little  before  noon  of  July  2nd.  Greggfs  Division  had  been 
weakened  by  an  order  to  send  the  Second  Brigade,  commanded 
by  Col.  Huey,  to  Manchester,  as  part  of  the  movement  ordered 
by  Gen.  Meade,  to  retire  from  Gettysburg,  to  the  rear — orders  of 
similar  import  were  sent  to  all  corps  and  some  division  com- 
manders at  the  same  time.  (R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  Pt.  3,  p.  470,  and  fol- 
lowing.) 

Even  General  French,  who  had  been  ordered  from  Harper's 
Ferry  to  Frederick,  was  directed  that  in  the  event  of  the  Army 
being  defeated  he  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  "to  throw 
your  command,  by  rail,  or  march,  as  may  be  most  practicable 
and  speedy,  into  the  defenses  of  Washington."  (R.  R.,  Vol. 
27,  Pt.  3,  p.  463.)  Yet  General  Meade  testified,  nine  months 
after  the  battle,  that  he  had  no  thought  of  retiring  from 
Gettysburg!  But  this  was  after  the  tremendous  value  of  that 
victory  had  become  apparent.  Gren.  Meade  testified,  "I  utterly 
deny  ever  having  intended  or  thought,  for  one  instant,  to  with- 
draw that  army,  unless  the  military  contingencies  which  the 
future  should  develop  during  the  course  of  the  day  might 
render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  army  should  be  with- 
drawn." *  ♦  *  "There  was  not  a  moment  from  the  time 
the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Gettysburg,  until  we  knew  the  enemy 
had  retired  that  I  could  not  have  withdrawn  my  army."  (Rep. 
Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  pp.  436-437.) 

How  can  this  testimony  be  reconciled  with  Meade's  des- 
patches to  Gen.  Halleck,  his  orders  to  Gen.  Buford,  to  Gen. 
Reynolds,  to  Gen.  Hancock,  and  other  commanders,  some  be- 
ing sent  in  the  late  hours  of  the  morning  of  July  2nd?  Name- 
ly, to  Gen.  Buford,  and  in  the  afternoon  his  order  to  Pleason- 
ton  to  prepare  to  cover  the  retreat. 
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Gen.  Meade's  determination  to  withdraw  from  Gettysburg  did 
not  end  with  the  battles  of  the  first  and  second  day ;  after  night- 
fall, of  July  2nd,  Gen.  Meade  summoned  a  Council  of  Corps 
Commanders,  and  the  question  submitted  was,  Shall  we  stay 
here  and  fight  it  out?  The  Council  decided  to  stay.  "After  the 
Council  had  finished,  General  Meade  arose  from  the  table,  and 
remarked  that  in  his  opinion,  Gettysburg  was  no  place  to  fight 
a  battle."    (Rep.  Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  425.) 

The  most  favorable  construction  to  be  placed  upon  his 
irreconcilable  statements  is  that  Gen.  Meade's  memory  was 
impaired.  The  written  orders  stand  as  documentary  evidence 
that  he  did  intend  to  withdraw  the  army  from  Gettysburg,  and 
that  he  did  issue  those  orders.  There  is  additional  and  im- 
portant evidence  of  Meade's  determination  not  to  fight  at 
Gettysburg :  Brig.  General  Herman  Haupt,  who  was  chief  of 
military  railroads  during  the  war,  wrote,  in  his  "Reminiscences," 
p.  310,  "Gen.  Meade  had  no  intention  of  fighting  a  battle  at 
Gettysburg.  His  intention,  as  he  told  me  in  the  interview  the 
Sunday  after  the  battle,  was  to  fall  back  towards  Baltimore 
and  occupy  a  defensive  position  along  Pipe  Creek,  but  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control  changed  his  plans." 

The  circumstances  which  caused  a  change  of  plans  were 
Buford's  hard  fight,  supplemented  by  Reynolds'  disposition 
of  the  troops.  Referring  to  Meade's  tardiness  after  the  battle. 
Gen.  Haupt  wrote :  "I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  high 
reputation  won  by  Gen.  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  but,  while  I 
was  not  sure  that  McClellan  could  have  prevented  the  escape 
of  Lee  at  Antietam,  I  was  just  as  sure  that  Meade  could  have 
succeeded  after  Gettysburg.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  country  to  the  Potomac  and  knew  all  the  roads  and  the 
topography.  I  had  gone  to  Gettysburg  in  1836,  to  locate  the 
Gettysburg  railroad  across  the  South  Mountain  to  Hagers- 
town,  had  married  in  Gettysburg  and  lived  there  ten  years,  a 
part  of  the  time  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  En- 
gineering in  Pennsylvania  College."  *  *  *  "From  what  I 
know  of  the  country  along  the  Potomac,  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  convince  me  that  prompt  movement  would  not  have  insured 
the  capture  of  Lee's  Army  and  ended  the  war  then  and  there.'* 

*  *  *  "I  had  myself  when  locating  the  railroad,  walked  from 
a  more  distant  point  on  the  Potomac  to  Gettysburg  in  one  day, 
and  could  not  believe  that  it  was  impossible  for  troops  to 
march  a  shorter  distance  in  two  days."  The  interview  re- 
ferred to  was  most  important.  Haupt  describes  it  thus:  "Gen- 
eral Meade  was  seated  at  a  small  table  in  a  farm  house ;  Gren- 
Pleasonton  on  his  left,  I  was  facing  them  on  the  opposite  side." 

*  *  *  "After  an  houf  or  more  spent  in  general  conversation, 
I  asked  Gen.  Meade  in  reference  to  his  future  movements,  so 
that  I  could  arrange  for  his  supplies,  and  observed  that  I  sup- 
posed he  would  march  at  once  to  the  Potomac  and  cut  off 
Lee's  retreat.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  start  immediately, 
the  men  required  rest.  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  men  had 
been  well  supplied  with  rations ;  that  they  had  been  stationary 
behind  the  stone  walls  during  the  battle ;  that  they  could  not 
be  footsore;  that  the  enemy  before  and  after  the  battle  had 
been  in  motion  more  than  our  army ;  that  it  was  but  little  more 
than  a  day's  march  to  the  river,  and  that  if  advantage  were  not 
taken  of  Lee's  present  condition,  he  would  escape."  *  *  * 
"As  a  classmate  of  General  Meade  at  West  Point,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  opinions  freely  without  fear  of  offense. 
I  could  not,  however,  remove  the  idea  from  General  Meade 
that  a  period  of  rest  was  necessary.  I  left  much  discouraged 
and  as  soon  as  practicable  communicated  the  situation  to  Gen- 
eral Halleck  at  Washington,  in  hopes  that  something  could  be 
done  to  urge  General  Meade  to  more  prompt  action  than  he 
appeared  to  contemplate.  I  took  an  engine  the  same  night 
after  the  interview  with  General  Meade  and  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  make  report  to  General  Halleck  in  person  early  on 
Monday  morning  July  6th.  ♦  ♦  *  "i  left  him  (General 
Meade)  with  the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  there  would 
be  no  advance  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  army  for 
some  days,  and  that  Lee  would  be  sure  to  escape  and  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  lost.    These  fears  were  realized,  although  Lee 
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did  not  cross  the  river  until  July  14th."  This  was  eleven  days 
after  the  close  of  the  battle.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it 
is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  shortly  after  Pickett's  charge 
Generals  Meade  and  Pleasonton  rode  to  the  crest  of  Cemetery 
Ridge,  and,  after  examining  the  field,  Pleasonton  urged  Meade 
to  make  a  charge  upon  the  enemy  at  once  and  supported  his 
suggestions  with  considerable  emphasis;  whereupon  Meade 
replied,  "If  you  are  so  sure  that  the  enemy  is  defeated  why 
don't  you  take  your  cavalry  and  pursue  him  ?" 

General  Pleasonton  saluted  and  said,  "General  Meade,  am 
I  at  liberty  to  construe  your  remarks  as  an  order?" 

"No,"  said  Meade,  "you  cannot  go  now,"  and  it  required 
considerable  urging  on  Pleasonton's  part  before  General  Meade 
consented  to  allow  the  cavalry  to  pursue  the  retreating  Con- 
federates the  next  day.  General  Haupt  states  the  situation 
clearly.  "Lee's  army  had  been  badly  beaten;  it  was  fatigued, 
much  more  than  ours,  from  forced  marches  and  charges;  it 
had  suffered  great  losses ;  it  must  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
disspirited  and  demoralized,  and  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose, 
very  short  of  artillery  ammunition  which  could  not  be  sup- 
plied north  of  the  Potomac." 

"In  this  condition  retreat  was  interrupted  by  an  impassable 
river.  The  army  was  in  a  trap.  It  must  either  find  means  to 
get  across  the  river,  fight  another  battle,  or  surrender." 

These  circumstances  are  all  well  known  now.  General 
Haupt  called  attention  to  them  then,  on  July  the  5th  and  6th. 
In  his  "Reminiscences,"  page  227,  there  are  copies  of  a  tele- 
gram and  letter,  both  describing  the  situation  and  suggesting 
practical  methods  of  action.  There  is  abundant  proof  that 
General  Meade  did  not  intend  to  fight  a  battle  at  Gettysburg, 
and  would  not  pursue  Lee's  defeated  army. 

In  obedience  to  Gen.  Meade's  order,  Huey's  brigade  left 
Gregg's  command  at  Hanover.  At  the  same  time  Gregg's 
Division,  now  two  small  brigades,  was  ordered  to  Manchester, 
at  11:55  a.m.,  July  1st,  and  a  short  time  thereafter  another 
order  directed  him  to  "fall  back"  upon  Westminster,  "in  case 
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the  enemy  advance  in  force  and  push  you ;"  but  he  was  directed 
to  dispute  "every  inch  of  ground."  At  1 :30  p.m.,  still  another 
order  directed  Gregg  to  send  one  brigade  and  a  battery  to 
Manchester  to  protect  the  depot  at  Westminster,  and  with  the 
other  brigades  and  batteries  move  to  Hanover,  where  he  would 
join  the  third  division,  assuming  command  of  both,  and  hold 
that  position  as  long  as  he  could.  (R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  Pt.  3,  pp. 
471-2.)  But  Gregg  was  too  prudent  to  hold  his  force  at  Han- 
over. He  made  a  forced  march  night  and  day,  with  his  own 
depleted  division,  and  near  noon,  July  2nd,  with  the  First  and 
Third  brigades  found  the  enemy  occupying  Brinkerhoff's 
Ridge,  and  a  lively  fight  began. 

Our  dismounted  skirmish  line  extended  across  the  Han- 
over Road,  and  we  were  expected  to  hold  Brinkerhoff's  Ridge. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  we  were  in  front  of  a  force  of  Con- 
federate infantry,  slowly  approaching  in  line  of  battle,  and  our 
men  were  busy  checking  their  advance.  The  fight  had  lasted 
perhaps  an  hour  when  I  saw  a  column  of  Confederate  infantry 
approaching  on  the  right  flank;  they  came  out  of  a  skirt  of 
timber,  almost  parallel  to  the  Hanover  Road,  their  left  peril- 
ously near  my  right  and  rear;  their  object — to  capture  the 
whole  line  and  led  horses.  They  proved  to  be  part  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  old  brigade,  now  the  left  flank  of  Johnson's 
division  of  Ewell's  Corps,  and  after  destroying  us  were  ex- 
pected to  participate  in  the  assault  on  the  position  held  by  the 
Twelfth  Corps,  on  Gulp's  Hill,  July  2nd. 

The  recall  was  sounded,  and  then  ensued  rapid  movements. 
At  the  moment  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  mounted  and  I  went 
down  the  Hanover  Road  at  a  lively  gait.  The  enemy  appeared 
to  believe  it  was  important  to  stop  me  and  it  seemed  then  and 
now  as  though  every  musket  in  that  detachment  was  fired  at 
me;  but  riding  rapidly  down  grade  the  bullets  went  too  high, 
although  many  were  uncomfortably  close.  As  I  approached 
Cress'  Run,  I  saw  a  section  of  a  battery  going  into  position 
on  the  ridge  ahead  and  some  one  signalled  me  to  keep  to  the 
right.    The  horse  had  become  excited,  took  the  bits  and  kept 
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the  road.  In  a  moment  a  shrieking  shell  startled  the  animal, 
who  jumped  to  one  side  and  possibly  saved  me  from  damage. 
On  arriving  at  the  section,  the  Lieutenant  commanding  con- 
gratulated me  on  escaping  the  musket  fire  of  the  enemy  and 
the  shells  from  Rank's  battery;  a  few  more  of  which  were  sent 
directly  into  the  advancing  column  with  deadly  effect.  Our 
men  rallied,  poured  a  heavy  carbine  fire  into  the  approaching 
column  which  was  driven  back  into  the  woods  and  the  ensuing 
fight,  lasting  until  near  midnight,  prevented  them  from  aiding 
in  the  assault  on  the  position  held  by  the  Twelfth  Corps,  on 
Culp's  Hill.  That  the  fight  was  severe  is  shown  by  the  report 
of  the  Confederate  General  Walker,  who  wrote  that  the  enemy 
opposed  him  with  two  brigades  of  cavalry,  two  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  Quite  a  compliment  to  the 
fighting  qualities  of  one  small  brigade  of  Gregg's  men, 
especially  as  the  battle  kept  Walker's  brigade  from  joining 
Johnson  in  his  assault  on  Gulp's  Hill. 

Gen.  Johnson  reported  that  the  force  opposing  Walker  was 
larger  than  was  anticipated  and  Walker  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  assault.  It  is  well  known  that  during 
Sickle's  fight,  the  Twelfth  Corps,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  brigade  (Green's)  was  withdrawn  from  Gulp's  Hill,  to 
assist  elsewhere,  and  the  four  regiments  in  Greene's  brigade 
were  left  to  repel  the  assault  made  by  the  Confedrate  General 
*  Johnson's  entire  division,  except  Walker's  brigade,  which  was 
held  by  the  cavalrymen.  Greene's  line  was  lengthened  and  at- 
tenuated by  attempting  to  cover  ground  previously  occupied 
by  the  Twelfth  Corps,  and  after  desperate  fighting  some  of 
Greene's  men  were  forced  back,  the  Confederates  taking  pos- 
session of  the  empty  earth  works. 

The  stubborn  fight  of  Greene's  brigade  enabled  him  to  hold 
part  of  the  ridge,  or  hill,  occupied  by  the  Twelfth  Corps,  but, 
on  Greene's  right  the  Confederates  captured  Ruger's  line  of 
entrenchments,  also  the  entrenchments  built  by  Kane's 
brigade,  and  this  brought  them  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Meade's  reserve  artillery.    Johnson's  assaults  were  continued 
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until  after  12,  midnight,  when  they  were  discontinued.  Now, 
if  Stonewall  Jackson's  brigade  had  been  free  to  assist  in  John- 
son's assault,  on  Gulp's  Hill,  there  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  result;  but  Walker's  strong  brigade  was  held  by  Gregg's 
cavalrymen. 

It  was  during  this  fight  in  the  night,  and  about  10  o'clock, 
when  the  reserve  artillery  and  baggage  wagons  of  the  Union 
Army  began  to  retire,  and,  about  the  same  hour,  Gregg  was 
ordered  away  from  the  Low  Dutch  Road  to  a  position  on  the 
Baltimore  Pike,  near  White  Run  bridge,  in  rear  of  Gulp's  Hill. 

Pleasonton,  in  his  report,  wrote,  "When  the  rebels  partially 
broke  our  line  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  he  (Meade)  directed 
me  to  collect  what  cavalry  I  could  and  prepare  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  the  army  and.  I  was  thus  engaged  until  12  o'clock 
that  night."  (Rep.  Gom.  on  Gonduct  of  the  War,  supplement, 
Part  2,  Pleasonton's  report,  p.  10.)  This  movement  has  been 
denied  by  some  writers.  I  was  present  when  the  heavy 
artillery  began  to  leave  the  park,  and  the  movement  continued 
for  some  time  before  they  were  halted  and  returned.  This 
movement  of  artillery  was  reported  to  Gen.  Ewell,  by  Gon- 
federate  pickets,  and  is  described  in  an  article  called  "Secret 
History  of  Gettysburg."  It  is  also  confirmed  by  statements 
made  by  Major  General  John  Sedgwick,  and  Gol.  Ulrich  Dahl- 
gren.  (Ghancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  by  Gen.  Abner 
Doubleday,  p.  179.)  Johnson's  assault  and  the  capture  of  the 
Twelfth  Gorps'  earthworks,  gave  his  troops  a  position  peril- 
ously close  to  Meade's  reserve  artillery,  a  fact  then  unknown 
to  Johnson.  If  Walker's  brigade  had  assisted  in  the  attack  up- 
on Gulp's  Hill,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Johnson  would 
have  gone  through  Greene's  defence,  and  forced  his  way  to  the 
rear  of  Meade's  army.  It  may  be  that  Johnson's  successes  so 
alarmed  the  commanding  general  that  he  ordered  the  reserve 
artillery  to  move;  that  artillery  had  not  been  used  to  assist  in 
repelling  Johnston's  assault,  it  was  not  in  position  to  do  so; 
it  was  in  park. 

Gregg  was  ordered  to  the  Baltimore  Turnpike,  at  White 
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Run  bridge,  near  the  park  of  reserve  artillery  and  ammunition 
trains,   about    lo   p.m.,   and   there   drew    rations   and    forage; 
some  hours  afterwards  Gregg  was  taken  by  an  aide-de-camp  of 
General  Pleasonton's,  to  another  position  on  the  Baltimore 
Pike,  nearer  Cemetery  Hill,  and  directed  that  in  the  event  of 
any  contemplated  change  of  the  position  of  the  troops,  he 
(Gregg)  would  be  notified  to  occupy  this  new  place  and,  pend- 
ing this  notice,  he  should  hold  his  command  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, near  White  Run  bridge.     (R.  R.,  Yd.  27,  Pt.  3,  p.  502.) 
This  was  in  compliance  with  the  order  to  Pleasonton  to  cover 
a  retreat.     When  this  order  came  to  Gregg,  he  remonstrated, 
and  **requested  the  aide  to  represent  to  General  Pleasonton  that 
the  territory  on  the  right  of  our  army,  traversed  by  the  Low 
Dutch  Road,  east  of  BrinkerhoflTs  Ridge,  was  open,  and  that 
there  were  two  roads  leading  from  the  Hanover  Road,  to  the 
Baltimore  Turnpike;  that  if  these  were  not  covered  by  a  suffi- 
cient force  of  cavalry  it  would  invite  an  attack  upon  our  rear 
with,  possibly,  disastrous  results." 

(Second  Cavalry  Division,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the 
''Gettysburg  Campaign,"  by  Bvt.  Major  General  D.  McM. 
Gregg. ) 

In  consequence  of  his  protest  Gregg  was  directed  to  send 
one  of  Kilpatrick's  brigades  to  the  position  on  the  right,  near 
Low  Dutch  Road.  Custer's  Brigade  was  the  only  one  that  had 
not  left  its  bivouac,  and  it  was  ordered  to  that  position. 

At  12  o'clock,  noon,  July  3rd,  Gregg  received  notice  frwn 
Pleasonton,  that  large  columns  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  were  mov- 
ing toward  the  right  of  the  Union  line,  that  he  should  proceed 
to  the  right  with  his  two  brigades,  and  'iook  well  to  the  right, 
and  rear,  and  see  that  they  were  not  turned  without  giving  time- 
ly information."  At  the  same  time  he  was  directed  to  relieve 
Custer's  Brigade,  and  order  him  to  report  to  his  division  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  Union  line. 

Before  Pleasonton  notified  Gregg  that  larg^  columns  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  were  moving  toward  the  right,  Gregg's  outposts 
and  scouts  had  discovered  and  reported  the  approach  of  cavalry. 
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and  Gregg  knew  that  Stuart's  Cavalry  Corps  was  present,  pre- 
paring for  attack.  When  Gregg  gave  the  order  to  Custer  to  re- 
join his  Division  on  the  extreme  left,  Custer  remarked  that  Gregg 
would  soon  have  a  big  fight  on  his  hands,  and  that  if  Gregg  would 
give  the  order,  he  would  be  glad  to  remain  and  assist.  Gregg 
ordered  him  to  remain,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  success  of 
the  Cavalry  in  the  ensuing  terrific  cavalry  engagement  was 
largely  due. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  g^ve  details  of  this  tremendous  cav- 
alry battle,  upon  which  so  much  of  vast  importance  depended; 
importance  that  has  never  been  fully  understood,  except  by  a  few 
who  were  interested  in  the  strategic  and  tactical  wisdom  dis- 
played on  that  field,  but  the  decisive  victory  and  its  momentous 
consequence  cannot  be  overestimated. 

General  Stuart  reported  his  command  to  consist  of  four  brig- 
ades and  three  batteries,  but  we  now  know  there  were  more 
batteries. 

The  Confederates  claim  that  the  batteries  were  not  used,  be- 
cause ammunition  was  scarce;  those  of  us  who  have  faced 
Stuart's  troops  a  good  many  times  have  never  suspected  that  he 
lacked  ammunition,  and  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  that  there  was 
no  lack  apparent  at  that  time.  Standing  in  position  near  Gregg's 
battlefield  and  on  Confederate  Avenue,  there  are  today  six 
markers  showing  where  Confederate  batteries  stood  on  that 
eventful  day — Brethed's,  Chew's,  Griffin's,  Hart's,  McGregor's, 
and  Moorman's. 

The  statement  that  they  had  no  ammunition  does  not  tally 
with  Confederate  reports.  It  is  not  probable  that  Stuart  would 
start  on  such  an  expedition  without  a  supply  of  ammunition,  or 
with  empty  limber-chests  and  caissons.  The  movement  was  not 
a  raid,  it  was  an  invasion ;  the  territory  gained  was  to  be  occu- 
pied, if  success  attended  the  effort.  The  tremendous  cannonade 
from  Lee's  batteries  prior  to  Pickett's  charge,  was  evidence  of 
abundant  ammunition  then.  If  Stuart  had  been  short  of  it  he 
would  have  reported  the  fact.  He  had  been  in  no  battle  so  that 
the  ammunition  he  started  with    was   not   expended.     Stuart's 
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Chief  of  Staff,  McQellan,  in  his  "Campaigns  of  Stuart's  Cav- 
alry," wrote  p.  323,  that  while  crossing  the  Potomac,  June  28th, 
"The  caissons  and  limber-chests  were  emptied  on  the  Virginia 
shore,  and  the  ammunition  was  carried  over  by  the  Cavalrymen 
in  their  hands.  The  guns  and  caissons,  although  entirely  sub- 
merged during  nearly  the  entire  crossing,  were  safely  drag^ged 
through  the  river  and  up  the  steep  and  slippery  bank  and  by 
three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  rear  guard  had 
crossed  and  the  whole  command  was  established  upon  Maryland 
soil." 

On  page  337,  same  volume,  McClellan  wrote,  that  "on  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  (July),  several  hours  were  consumed  in  re- 
plenishing the  ammunition  of  the  cavalry."  *  *  "Brethed's 
and  McGregor's  batteries  were  left  behind  with  orders  to  follow- 
as  soon  as  their  chests  were  filled.  Griffin's  Second  Maryland 
Battery,  which  had  never  before  served  under  Stuart,  accom- 
panied Jenkins  and  Chambliss."  McClellan  wrote,  that  Griffin's 
battery  was  compelled  to  seek  shelter  because  of  the  accurate  fire 
from  the  Unicm  Battery,  conunanded  by  A.  C.  M.  Pennington, 
and,  again,  he  wrote,  "During  the  conflict  the  artillery  on  either 
side  participated  as  far  as  safety  of  their  own  troops  would  per- 
mit. Brethed  and  McGregor  had  reached  the  field  and  had 
taken  position  near  where  Griffin's  Battery  was  originally  posted. 
After  the  cavalry  fighting  was  ended  a  fierce  artillery  duel  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Confederate  batteries  suffered  some  severe 
losses."  (p.  341). 

This  does  not  indicate  that  they  lacked  ammunition.  Bat- 
teries of  artillery  are  not  used  for  ornamental  purposes  by  armies 
of  invasion;  every  unnecessary  wheel  is  discarded  before  the 
start,  and  all  unserviceable  men  and  material  are  carefully  weeded 
out:  to  make  Stuart's  Corps  complete  he  was  g^ven  one  addi- 
tional battery  for  this  campaign ;  Griffin's  Second  Maryland  Bat- 
tery had  never  served  with  Stuart  before.  Batteries  of  artillery 
with  their  complement  of  men  and  horses  are  not  used  in  war 
time  for  decorations  only.    Those  guns  were  there  for  a  purpose. 

Gen.  Stuart  does  not  refer  to  lack  of  ammunition  in  his  offi- 
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cial  report  to  Gen.  Lee,  and  he  was  not  backward  in  making 
known  the  deficiencies  in  his  conunand.  He  referred  to  his 
artillery  several  times,  but  does  not  complain  of  having  no  am- 
munition. Had  he  lacked  ammunition  he  would  have  reported 
the  fact.  No  reports  from  battery  commanders  with  Stuart,  are 
given  in  the  Official  Records. 

Gregg  had  three  brigades  and  two  batteries,  one  brigade  was 
held  in  reserve  to  check  Stuart's  further  advance  should  he  break 
through  the  line  in  the  field,  and  still  prevent  Stuart,  if  possible, 
from  securing  a  position  in  rear  of  the  Federal  Army.  From 
this  reserve  brigade  a  strong  line  of  pickets  extended,  from  its 
position  to  the  right  of  Meade's  infantry,  nearly  two  miles,  for 
the  infantry  had  not  posted  pickets,  so  that  Gregg  had  on  the 
field  only  two  brigades,  not  more  than  3,000  sabres,  which  met 
the  6,000  of  Stuart's  men,  but  those  3,000  sabres  were  wielded 
as  never  before.  Numerically,  Stuart's  command  was  superior, 
and  his  confidence  supreme,  until  after  he  met  Gregg's  men  on 
the  open  field,  without  infantry  men  as  supports.  After  terrific 
charges  and  counter  charges,  lasting  more  than  three  hours,  and 
unsurpassed  for  valor  and  brilliancy,  Stuart's  men  were  driven 
back  into  the  woods  from  which  they  came,  and  Gregg  was 
master  of  that  field.  His  consummate  generalship  and  quick 
comprehension  of  the  best  thing  to  do  in  emergencies  enabled  him 
to  grasp  the  situation  and  provide  for  contingencies  likely  to 
follow.  Gregg  and  Stuart  were  students  in  West  Point,  at  the 
same  time,  but  not  in  the  same  class.  The  sturdy  Scottish  char- 
acteristics of  Gregg  enabled  him  to  outclass  his  more  volatile  and 
erstwhile  school  mate.  Now  what  was  the  vast  importance  of 
this  victory — an  inspection  of  the  map  will  demonstrate  it. 

Stuart's  plan  contemplated  a  stealthy  approach  to  Meade's 
rear,  while  Pickett  made  his  charge  in  front.  Assuming  that 
Pickett's  charge  resulted  as  it  did,  if  Stuart,  with  6,000  veteran 
sabres,  had  found  a  way  to  the  reserve  ammunition  and  trains, 
none  can  question  the  panic  that  would  follow.  And  if  he  ar- 
rived there  before  Pickett  reached  high  water  mark,  the  diver- 
sion must  have  been  of  incalculable  value  to  Pickett.     Had  Stuart 
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succeeded,  he  would  have  arrived  in  the  rear  before  Pickett 
reached  the  front,  for  it  was  about  two  o'clock  p.m.,  that  the 
cavalry  became  seriously  engaged,  and  it  was  about  three-thirty 
when  Pickett  started  his  famous  charge.  If  Gregg  had  not 
strongly  protested,  and  had  not  returned  to  the  junction  of  the 
Hanover  and  Low  Dutch  Roads,  where  he  first  stopped,  Stuart's 
march  to  Meade's  rear  would  have  been  practically  unimpeded. 
It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  Stuart  arrived  on  the  field  near 
the  Rummel  farm,  and  he  had  to  go  about  five  milei  on  an  excel- 
lent road  to  reach  the  reserve  ammunition  and  baggage.  Gregg^s 
splendid  generalship,  and  the  hard  fighting  of  his  men  won  that 
field.  At  the  time  Stuart  was  smarting  from  the  eflFect  of  his  re- 
cent interview  with  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee. 

You  may  remember  that  Stuart  voluntarily  separated  his  com- 
mand from  Lee's  Army,  on  its  march  north,  and  did  not  re-join 
Lee  until  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  When  in  Gettys- 
burg recently,  I  saw  a  letter  which  was  written  by  one  of  Stuart's 
brigadiers,  who  was  present  with  Stuart  when  he  reported  his 
arrival  to  Gen.  Lee.  The  writer  said  he  had  never  seen  Gen. 
Lee  so  disturbed  as  he  was  at  that  time.  It  was  his  manner  and 
attitude  more  than  his  words  that  made  Stuart  wince.  When 
Stuart  reported,  General  Lee  assumed  his  most  dignified  manner 
and  said,  "General  Stuart,  where  have  you  been?"  The  ques- 
tion was  meant,  and  received  as  a  sharp  criticism.  Stuart  was 
anxious  to  re-establish  himself,  and  he  never  fought  his  men 
harder,  or  better ;  the  encounter  was  not  expected  by  him,  he  had 
hoped  to  elude  observation,  move  along  country  by-roads, 
through  wood  and  thicket,  along  the  base  of  Cress's  Ridge,  un- 
observed by  Meade's  infantry,  and  thus  surprise  the  park  of 
artillery  and  wagons,  and  there  retrieve  his  standing.  Stuart 
must  have  been  led  to  those  cross  roads  by  some  one  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  country,  because  they  are  somewhat  obscure; 
he  marched  to  them  from  the  York  Road,  going  by  the  most 
direct  route,  but  he  was  seen  by  several  of  Gregg's  pickets,  and 
his  presence  and  movements  reported  before  he  arrived  on  the 
battlefield. 
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On  the  extreme  left  of  the  Union  line  Kilpatrick's  Division 
was  joined  by  Merritt's  Brigade,  of  United  States  Cavalry,  about 
3  p.ni.,  July  3rd.  They  attacked  the  Confederate  skirmishers  on 
the  Emmettsburg  road  and  drove  them  back  (north)  about  half 
a  mile.  To  meet  this  attack  General  Law,  commanding  Hood's 
Division,  directed  Anderson's  Georgia  Brigade  (infantry)  to 
deploy  from  the  base  of  Round  Top,  extending  west  across  the 
Emmettsburg  Road,  and  they  were  supported  by  some  men  from 
a  Texas  Brigade,  and  others  were  withdrawn  from  the  Confed- 
erate line  of  battle  to  meet  this  expected  attack.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  Pickett's  charge  had  ended  that  Kilpatrick  or- 
dered Famsworth's  Brigade  to  charge,  hoping  thus  to  divert 
more  of  the  enemy  from  Pickett.  Famsworth  protested  against 
the  order,  but  rode  forward  with  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry,  and 
was  killed  while  charging  through  the  Fifteenth  Alabama  In- 
fantry of  Law's  Brigade,  the  only  Union  General  killed  inside 
the  enemy's  lines.  The  charge  was  of  little  value  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  although  it  was  expected  to  be  most  important. 
It  was  made  in  rear  of  Longstreet's  right  division,  consisting  of 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  batteries;  Famsworth 's 
command  was  under  fire  from  all,  until  it  returned  without  its 
commander. 

Kilpatrick  was  not  informed  of  the  situation  in  his  front. 
Gen.  Longstreet  wrote  that  there  was  an  open  side  on  Merritt's 
left  over  which  Lee*s  rear  could  have  been  reached.  In  other 
words,  Kilpatrick  and  Merritt  might  have  done  without  opposi- 
tion what  Stuart  tried  to  do,  until  stopped  by  Gregg ;  some  enter- 
prising scouts  might  have  found  out  the  open  side. 

To  explain  the  value  of  cavalry  at  Gettysburg,  I  have  assumed 
the  absence  of  Ruford  and  Gregg,  and  the  possible  consequences. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  persistent  effort  of  Pleasonton,  Gregg,  and 
Buford  prevented  their  absence.  The  day  after  Gen.  Meade 
assumed  command,  Stuart's  cavalry  was  reported  to  be  in  his 
rear,  and  authorities  in  Washington  sent  the  most  alarming 
messages  to  Meade,  and  Gen.  Meade  ordered  Pleasonton  to  send 
the  cavalry  back  toward  Washington,  and  so  notified  Gen.  Hal- 
leck : 
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"June  28,  1863. 
Major  General  Halleck : 

Despatch  received  in  relation  to  crossing  of  enemy's  cavalry 
at  Seneca  Creek.  Have  ordered  two  brigades  and  batteries  to 
proceed  at  once  in  search  and  pursuit. 

G.  G.  Meade." 

(Rep.  Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  477.) 

General  Pleasonton  insisted  that  to  send  his  cavalry  away 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake,  and,  as  it  would  take  two  days'  hard 
marching  before  they  could  reach  the  point  where  Stuart  was 
reported,  he  could  not  hope  to  overtake  him;  that  identical  mis- 
take was  made  by  McClellan  after  the  Antietam  Campaign,  when 
he  ordered  Pleasonton  to  follow  Stuart,  then  making  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania,  and  who  had  nearly  two  days'  start.  Pleasonton 
protested  against  that  useless  attempt  then,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  repeat  the  blunder  now.  He  called  Meade's  attention  to  a 
well-known  military  maxim,  that  it  was  unwise  to  attempt  to 
correct  your  enemy's  mistakes ;  that  Stuart-  had  made  a  mistake 
in  separating  his  command  from  Lee,  and  now  the  proper  course 
to  pursue  was  to  prevent  Stuart  from  re-joining  Lee.  But  Meade 
persisted  and  finally  ordered  Gregg's  Division  to  return  toward 
the  Potomac.  We  were  permitted  to  march  several  hours  when 
a  courier  arrived  with  orders  to  face  about  and  hasten  to  a  road 
which  would  take  the  command  to  Philadelphia,  and  make  all 
haste. 

This  march  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  when  another 
aide  brought  orders  to  again  face  about  and  hasten  to  York. 
This  march  was  commenced — continued  for  some  hours — ^then 
halted — and  we  were  ordered  to  Manchester,  and  then  to  Han- 
over. (R.  R.,  Vol.  2T,  part  3,  p.  425;  also  same  volume  pp. 
470-471.) 

It  was  this  purposeless  marching  and  countermarching  which 
prevented  Gregg  and  Kilpatrick  from  arriving  near  Gettysburg, 
until  noon  of  the  second  day,  and,  if  the  commands  had  not 
marched  night  and  day,  they  would  not  have  arrived  until  after 
the  battle  was  over.     It  was  Pleasonton's  persistence  that  re- 
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suited  in  the  command  arriving  as  it  did.  Orders  were  also  is- 
sued for  Buford  to  change  direction  before  arriving  at  Gettys- 
burg, but  fortunately  the  courier  failed  to  overtake  him. 

General  Warren  testified  that  "The  cavalry  on  our  left,  that 
portion  under  General  Buford,  was  very  far  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  army."     (Rep.  Com.  Conduct  of  War,  Vol.  4,  p.  376.) 

Gregg  and  Kilpatrick  would  have  arrived  in  Gettysburg,  June 
30th,  if  they  had  not  been  interfered  with  by  the  orders  referred 
to.  I  have  related  how  Gregg's  remonstrance  kept  him  on  the 
right  flank  on  the  third  day,  preventing  Stuart  from  attacking 
the  rear.  I  have  also  mentioned  the  fact  that  Buford  was  or- 
dered from  the  firing  line  on  the  second  day,  and  sent  thirty 
miles  from  Gettysburg.  Some  apologists  for  this  order,  and 
others  similar,  have  stated  that  Meade  did  not  know  he  had  no 
other  cavalry  to  guard  Sickles'  flank,  and  that  Buford's  men 
were  tired  and  his  horses  needed  rest  and  shoeing.  This  is  puer- 
ile. When  the  order  was  issued  to  Buford,  General  Gregg  had 
not  arrived,  he  was  then  on  his  way  from  Hanover  Junction, 
having  made  an  all  night  march.  Buford  was  out  of  the  fight 
and  away  long  before  noon  of  July  second;  he  was  withdrawn 
about  8  o'clock  a.m.  Gregg  arrived  about  noon  and  he  then 
found  an  order  awaiting  to  send  a  regiment  from  his  jaded  com- 
mand to  occupy  the  ground  vacated  by  Buford  several  hours  be- 
fore. It  was  a  novel  military  act  to  send  3,000  veteran  troops 
away  from  the  firing  line  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  battle, 
when  every  one  was  striving  the  utmost  to  reach  the  firing  line, 
but  such  was  the  order,  and  it  left  Sickles'  flank  unguarded. 

Bu  ford's  men  and  horses  were  in  no  worse  condition  than 
Gregg's,  or  Kilpatrick's,  but  assuming  that  they  were — to  send  a 
large  body  of  veteran  troops  from  the  firing  line  during  an  en- 
gagement, in  which  those  troops  were  taking  an  active  part,  is 
proof  that  the  commanding  general  considered  the  position  thirty 
miles  in  the  rear  of  more  importance  than  the  battle  line;  this 
conclusion  cannot  be  successfully  disproved. 

General  Butterfield,  Meade's  Chief  of  Staff,  wrote  to  Pleason- 
ton  at  12 :50  p.m.,  July  2nd,  that  Meade  had  not  authorized  the  en- 
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tire  withdrawal  of  Buford's  force,  and  directed  patrds  atid  pick- 
ets to  be  continued  on  the  Emmettsburg  Road :  five  minutes  later 
another  order  came  that  ''The  General  commanding  expected, 
when  Buford's  force  was  sent  to  Westminster,  that  a  force  should 
be  sent  to  replace  it" 

Where  that  force  was  to  awne  from  is  not  suggested.  He 
must  have  known  there  was  no  cavalry  present,  for  Meade  issued 
the  same  order  at  the  same  time  to  Buf ord,  Gregg  and  Kilpatrick, 
directing  the  three  divisions  to  fall  back  to  Taneytown,  Middle- 
burg  and  Westminster.  Gregg's  long,  hard  march  to  reach  Get- 
tysburg, prevented  the  retreat  of  the  two  divisions  and  enabled 
him  to  send  a  regiment  to  replace  Buford's  men  after  he  arrived 
at  Low  Dutch  Road.  (The  order  to  Gregg  was  sent  at  i  -45 
p.m.  July  2nd.    R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  pt.  3,  p.  490.) 

Another  strange  circumstance  attracts  attention,  namely,  that 
Gen.  Buford  was  not  ordered  away  from  Sickles'  flank,  until 
after  Meade  sent  Gen.  Hunt,  of  his  Staflf,  to  inspect  Sickles' 
position,  Hunt  approved  it,  and  the  battle  was  in  progress  when 
Buford  was  ordered  from  the  firing  line.  Buford  reported  (R.  R., 
Vol.  27,  pt.  I,  p.  927-8.)  July  2nd,  "The  division  became  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy's  sharpshooters  on  our  left,  and  held  its 
own  until  relieved  by  General  Sickles'  Corps,  after  which  it 
moved  to  Taneytown,  and  bivouacked  for  the  night.  The  next 
day,  July  3rd,  it  moved  to  Westminster." 

Colonel  Devin,  commanding  Second  Brigade,  First  Division, 
in  his  report  of  the  engagement  on  the  morning  of  July  2nd, 
1863,  wrote,  that  **A\1iile  I  was  engaged  in  reconnoitering  in  rear 
of  the  enemy's  right,  our  sharpshooters  became  engaged  with  a 
division  of  the  enemy  advancing  to  feel  our  lines  in  front  of  my 
position.  I  immediately  dismounted  and  deployed  two  squad- 
rons in  support  of  Berdan's  sharpshooters  (who  were  engaged  in 
my  front),  and  formed  the  brigade  into  line  on  the  left  of  the 
First,  with  one  section  of  Tidball's  battery  in  position.  The 
enemy  not  pressing  his  advance,  and  the  Third  Corps  coming 
into  position,  we  were  ordered  to  march  to  Taneytown,  where 
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we  bivouacked,  and  marched  the  next  morning,  July  3rd,  to 
Westminster."     (R.  R.,  Vol.  29,  pt.  i,  p.  939.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the  responsibility  for  Bu- 
ford's  removal  upon  Pleasonton.  This  is  inconsistent.  He  had 
dcme  every  possible  thing  to  get  the  cavalry  to  Gettysburg,  and 
keep  them  together,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  suggest  sending 
them  away  at  a  critical  time,  when  so  much  depended  upon  their 
presence ;  furthermore,  he  had  no  authority  to  order  them  away. 
The  order  directing  Buford  to  withdraw  is  as  follows : 

''General:  The  Major  General  commanding  directs  me  to 
order  you  to  fall  back  to  Taneytown,  and  then  to  Middleburg,  in 
case  the  enemy  should  advance  in  force  upon  you  and  press  you 
hard. 

The  cavalry  will  dispute  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  fall 
back  very  slowly  to  the  point  designated,  and  send  in  all  informa* 
tion  they  can  gather. 

'*By  order  of  Major  General  Pleasonton, 

C.  Ross  Smith, 

Lt.  Col.  and  Chief  of  Ordnance. 

'T.  S.  This  move  is  only  to  be  made  in  case  of  great  neces- 
sity." A  verbal  message  directed  him  to  withdraw  inunediatdy. 
(R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  pt.  3,  p.  470.) 

Now,  as  to  the  order  to  Gregg  to  leave  his  position  on  the 
Low  Dutch  Road.    It  is  as  follows : 
"Brigadier  General  Gregg: 

General:  The  general  commanding  is  fearful  of  the  enemy 
obtaining  possession  of  the  ridge  on  the  the  Baltimore  Turnpike, 
behind  the  bridge,*^  which  is  the  right  of  Gen.  Sloctun's  position, 
and  wishes  you  to  place  a  force  of  cavalry  and  battery,  to  hold 
that  position,  to  the  right  of  the  road  facing  Gettysburg.  This 
point  is  so  important  that  it  must  be  held  at  all  hazards. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  Pkasonton, 

Major  General,  commanding. 


♦Bridge  over  Rock  Creek. 
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(R.  R.,  Vol.  27,  pt.  3,  p.  502.) 

This  was  sent  at  6  a.in.,  July  yd,  at  which  hour  Gregg  was 
disposing  his  small  force  to  meet  the  approach  to  Meade's  rear. 
It  was  sent  because  at  that  hour  the  confederates  still  held 
Kane  and  Rugers  entrenchments  on  Gulp's  Hill,  where  a  terrific 
battle  was  being  fought  The  confederates  now  knew  the  vast  im- 
portance of  holding  Gulp's  Hill,  for  it  would  enaUe  them  to  con- 
trol the  Baltimore  Pike  and  the  bridges  over  Rock  Greek,  and 
White's  Run,  which  the  artillery  must  cross  if  the  army  retreated 
to  Pipe  Greek  or  elsewhere.    It  would  also  give  them  a  strong 
position  in  rear  of  Meade's  headquarters  and  part  of  the  army. 
If  Gregg  had  complied  with  this  order,  the  Low  Dutch  Road 
would  have  been  left  open  for  Stuart  to  march  on  without  oppo- 
sition, and  in  the  event  of  confederate  success  at  Gulp's  Hill, 
the  reinforcement  of  Stuart's  Gavalry  would  have  decided  the 
battle  against  the  Union.    Greg^s  remonstrance  was  of  double 
value,  and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  the  Low  Dutch  Road. 
It  was  only  after  Gregg's  remonstrance  that  he  was  directed  to 
return  there. 

Meade's  order  directing  Gregg  to  take  position  near  White 
Run  bridge  was  a  serious  tactical  error,  because  if  Gregg  had 
been  driven  from  that  position,  there  would  have  been  no  time 
to  rally  with  reinforcements  before  the  enemy  would  reach  the 
reserve  artillery  and  ammunition ;  but  if  he  remained  at  the  Han- 
over and  Low  Dutch  Road,  and  was  driven  from  that  position, 
he  would  have  both  space  and  opportunity  to  rally  and  concen- 
trate at  several  places  between  the  Hanover  Road  and  the  reserve 
artillery.  Irvin  Gregg's  Brigade  was  staticmed  by  Gen.  Gregg, 
about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Gavalry  battlefield, 
on  the  Low  Dutch  Road,  to  meet  that  contingency.  Then,  too, 
if  Stuart's  Cavalry  had  not  been  sent  to  get  in  Meade's  rear,  and 
a  force  of  the  enemy  sufficient  to  crush  the  troops  guarding  the 
reserve  ammunition,  had  appeared,  Gregg's  command  could  have 
been  used  to  strike  the  enemy  attacking  the  reserve  artillery  in 
the  rear.  This  one  act  of  Gregg's  was  a  masterful  piece  of  tac- 
tical sagacity. 
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In  addition  to  written  orders,  a  number  of  verbal  messages 
were  delivered  to  Gregg,  directing  him  to  do  impracticable 
things ;  to  make  movements  which  his  skillful  tactics  knew  to  be 
valueless,  or  positively  dangerous,  and  the  successful  result 
proved  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions. 

The  order  changing  Gregg's  position  from  the  right  flank  to 
the  rear  of  the  center  of  the  Army,  and  the  instructions  he  re- 
ceived, together  with  the  movement  of  some  of  the  Reserve  Artil- 
lery and  Ammunition,  indicated  a  purpose  to  make  some  radical 
change  in  the  position  of  the  Army.  The  absence  of  despatches 
leaves  one  to  conjecture  who  it  was  that  issued  the  orders.  Some 
one  must  have  done  so.  Gregg's  remonstrance  caused  a  written 
order  to  be  issued  directing  him  to  secure  the  right  flank  and 
resume  his  original  position.  Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  after 
the  first  orders  were  issued  by  Meade,  there  was  a  change  of 
purpose,  as  there  had  been  on  both  the  first  and  second  days  of 
battle?    There  is  such  evidence. 

In  the  "Southern  Historical  Society  Papers,"  Vol.  8,  p.  521, 
there  is  an  article  entitled  "Some  of  the  Secret  History  of  Gettys- 
burg," by  Colonel  Ed.  A.  Palfrey^  of  New  Orleans,  from  which 
the  following  quotation  is  taken : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's 
fighting,  Meade's  army  had  been  forced  back  on  both  flanks ;  by 
Longstreet  driving  Sickles  from  the  Peach  Orchard  on  the  left, 
and  by  Ewell  obtaining  a  foothold  within  the  exterior  entrench- 
ments of  the  Federal  Army  on  the  right.  Notwithstanding  these 
advantages  gained  by  the  Confederates,  the  enemy's  main  line 
along  the  heights  had  received  no  material  injury,  and  his  nu- 
merous batteries  in  unbroken  front,  still  frowned  menacingly 
upon  Lee's  gallant  "boys  in  gray."  Such  being  the  position  at 
the  close  of  that  bloody  day,  it  was  with  surprise  and  incredulity 
that  reports  were  received  about  midnight  from  the  pickets  in 
advance  of  Ewell's  line  that  the  enemy  were  retiring.  This,  on 
investigation,  was  found  to  be  seemingly  true,  the  rumbling  of 
heavy  wheels  betokening,  by  the  receding  sounds,  the  withdrawal 
of  Meade's  artillery  from  our  front.    There  are  men  now  in  this 
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city  who  will  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
For  some  unexplained  reason  this  retrograde  movement  was 
checked,  the  guns  were  returned  to  their  former  positions,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  third  of  July  disclosed  Meade's  Army  in  full 
array,  presenting  the  same  bold,  defiant  and  formidable  front  that 
it  had  done  on  the  previous  evening." 

On  page  528,  same  volume,  the  same  writer  gives  his  version 
of  the  interview  with  Col.  Ulrich  Dahlgren,  who  said  that  on 
returning  from  a  scouting  expedition,  he  had  captured  on  the 
Emmetsburg  road  a  Confederate  scout,  and  taken  from  him,  after 
much  trouble,  a  despatch  from  Adjutant-General  Cooper  to  Gen- 
eral Lee,  informing  the  latter  that  President  Davis  could  not 
send  reinforcements  and  that  the  assembling  of  an  Army  at  Cul- 
peper  Court  House,  to  attack  Washington,  as  soon  as  Gen.  Lee 
had  drawn  Hooker's  (Meade's)  Army  sufficiently  far  north  into 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  out  of  supporting  distance,  was  impossible 
of  accomplishment. 

Dahlgren  stated  that  he  arrived  at  Meade's  headquarters 
"Where  he  had  been  in  conference  with  his  Corps  commanders, 
and  had  resolved  to  withdraw  his  army  to  Pipe  Creek,  the  posi- 
tion that  had  been  previously  selected  by  General  Warren,  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  plan  was  then  engaged  in  retiring  his 
heaviest  pieces  of  artillery  from  the  front. 

**The  perusal  of  the  captured  dispatch  brought  a  sudden 
change  in  Meade's  plans,  and  the  artillery  was  quickly  ordered 
back  to  the  positions  from  which  it  had  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
Federal  Army  made  ready  to  recommence  the  battle  on  the  fal- 
lowing morning."  These  circumstances  are  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  Reserve  Artillery  was  ordered  away  and  then  returned, 
and  why  Gregg  was  directed  to  return  to  the  right  flank  in  time 
to  check  Stuart,  and  secure  his  glorious  victory. 

For  all  the  splendid  work  of  the  cavalry  on  the  field  of  Gettys- 
burg, the  commanding  general  had  few  words  of  praise;  yet,  in 
view  of  the  facts,  it  is  estaWished  beyond  contradiction  that  had 
the  cavalry  been  absent,  or  had  failed  to  perform  the  work  they 
accomplished  there,  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  would  have  had 
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another  and  a  less  distinguished  ending.  And  this  statement 
does  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  glorious,  unexcelled  fighting 
of  infantry  and  artillery.  It  is  simply  a  claim  for  recognition  of 
services  performed. 


GETTYSBURG  REVISITED 

Remarks  by  ist  Lieut.  Walter  Kempster,  loth  N.  Y.  Cavalry 

October  i,  1913. 

THE  most  remarkable  reunion  of  veteran  soldiers  ever 
known  took  place,  July  i,  2,  3  and  4,  1913,  on  the  battle 
field  of  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
those  fateful  days.  It  was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  The  large 
numbers  present,  men  who  participated  in  that  memorable 
struggle,  from  both  armies;  the  fraternal  spirit  manifested;  the 
cordial  relations  displayed  and  the  noteworthy  care  taken  of  the 
men,  make  it  unique  in  the  annals  of  such  gatherings. 

The  care  taken  to  insure  the  comfort  of  the  men  began  at 
h<Mne ;  no  state  made  better  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the  Vet- 
erans than  Wisconsin.  A  train  of  parlor  cars,  with  sleeping 
accommodations,  and  dining  car,  conveyed  all  participants  in  that 
battle  to  Gettysburg,  and  return,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and 
the  accommodations  were  good. 

At  Gettysburg,  the  National  Government,  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  made  excellent  provisions  for  the  care  and 
comfort  of  the  Veterans.  The  trains  stopped  on  the  camp  ground, 
and  on  arrival  men  detailed  from  the  Regular  Army  ap- 
proached each  end  of  each  car,  to  assist  the  Veterans  from  the 
car,  place  their  luggage  in  the  hands  of  boy  scouts,  and  convey 
them  to  the  street  of  tents  set  apart  for  each  State.  These  ar- 
rangements were  so  perfect  that  no  one  could  get  under  the 
wheels,  even  if  he  wanted  to.  For  those  who  were  infirm,  or  who 
had  lost  a  limb,  ambulances  were  provided ;  but  the  spirit  of  '61 
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still  actuated  the  men.  I  saw  one  old  soldier  who  lost  his  leg*  at 
the  upper  thigh,  in  that  battle,  and  had  been  on  crutches  ever 
since ;  when  politely  asked  to  get  into  an  ambulance,  he  replied, 
"Not  for  me;  I  marched  onto  the  field  that  day,  and  Vm  go- 
ing to  do  it  now,"  and  he  did.  The  grizzled  old  Veteran  keeping 
pace  with  his  comrades  to  his  quarters,  and,  for  a  time,  be  pro- 
tested against  the  Boy  Scout  carrying  his  baggage.  There  were 
many  similar  incidents.  The  oldest  boy  of  1861,  present,  was 
Micajah  Wise,,  aged  112  years,  the  youngest  known  was  Col. 
John  L.  Clem,  U.  S.  Army.  The  camp  was  a  model  in  every 
respect.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Regular  Army- 
Officers,  was  symmetrical,  each  state  laid  out  in  streets,  with 
Sentinels  from  the  Army,  and  Boy  Scouts  at  all  points,  to  pre- 
vent confusion  and  to  aid  those  infirm,  or  in  doubt 

The  tents  were  commodious ;  each  man  had  a  comfortable  cot 
and  one  or  more  blankets.  The  cooking  arrangements  conducted 
by  the  Regular  Army  were  an  astonishment  to  the  men  of  '61, 
because  of  the  many  improvements.  The  kitchens  and  mess  tents 
were  located  at  the  ends  of  the  streets;  the  meals  were  good, 
wholesome,  abundant,  and  promptly  served. 

At  numerous  locations  on  that  great  field  there  were  rest 
tents,  and  a  corps  of  trained  nurses  ready  to  attend  to  any  dis- 
comfort. 

The  weather  was  excessively  hot  during  the  reunicm  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  event  to  see  a  buxom  nurse  go  to  some  per- 
spiring veteran,  escort  him  to  the  rest  tent,  have  him  lie  down 
awhile  on  a  comfortable  cot,  bathe  his  face  and  head,  give  him  a 
cool  drink,  or  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  send  him  on  rejoicing.  Tele- 
phone connections  all  over  the  field,  with  fine  ambulance  service, 
gave  speedy  transit  to  any  needing  hospital  accommodations,  and 
the  hospitals  were  supervised  by  Regular  Army  Surgeons,  with 
every  necessary  appliance  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  many 
places  there  were  excavations,  perhaps  six  feet  in  diameter  and 
five  feet  deep,  with  a  coil  of  pipe  fitting  to  the  wall,  the  opening 
being  filled  with  ice  to  cool  the  clear  water  which  came  through 
the  pipes  into  bubblers. 
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Not  only  over  the  field,  but  in  the  village  streets,  latrines  were 
provided  with  modern  sanitary  appliances,  all  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  every  attention  was  given 
in  all  respects  to  provide  excellent  accommodations  for  the  sixty 
thousand,  or  more,  who  visited  that  historic  field,  and  no  distinc- 
ti(»i  was  made  in  any  way  between  accommodations  for  soldiers 
of  either  Army. 

Confederate  Brigadier  General  Robertson,  of  Texas,  with 
whom  I  had  several  interesting  chats,  said  to  me,  "Well,  fifty 
years  ago,  today,  you  fellows  tried  to  kill  me  with  bullets.  To- 
day, Fm  d — d  if  I  don't  think  you'll  do  it  with  kindness."  On 
all  sides  one  heard  a  cheery  salutation,"Hello  Yank,  hello  Johnny, 
come  on,  sit  down,  let's  talk  it  over,"  and  in  this  way  men  on  the 
firing  line  opposite  each  other  at  Gettysburg,  now  sat  on  the  same 
ground  in  friendly  reminiscence.  One  said  to  me,  "Sure,  I  was 
at  Brandy  Station,  June  9th;  didn't  we  'uns  make  you  'uns  g^t 
down  that  hill  on  the  right?"  "Yes,  you  did  so,  but  do  you  re- 
member how  we  made  you  get  out  of  that  a  little  later  in  the 
day?"  "Oh,  well  we  went  just  'cause  we  wanted  to."  I  was  talk- 
ing to  one  of  Munford's  Confederate  Cavalrymen,  a  regiment  we 
had  confronted  many  times,  and  generally  found  them  stubborn 
about  moving  away,  as  they  were  at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

I  conversed  with  numbers  of  our  old  time  enemies  and  there 
was  not  one  word  of  acrimony,  quite  the  contrary,  there  was  at 
all  times  hearty  cordiality  and  good  fellowship.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  array  each  army  as  they  stood  in  '63,  the  Veterans  went 
where  they  pleased  and  when  they  pleased  and  the  only  guidance 
suggested  was  to  insure  their  comfort. 

A  large  tent  was  provided  for  regimental  reunions  and  that 
was  arranged  in  the  same  admirable  manner  that  characterized 
all  provisions  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  work.  One  re- 
markable feature  was  the  presence  of  nearly  100  men  of  my  own 
Regiment,  Tenth  New  York  Cavalry. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  locate  positions ;  for  upon  the  spot  where 
every  military  organization  stood  in  July,  '63,  now  stands  a 
monument,  and  markers,  showing  right  and  left  flanks.     Many 
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of  the  480  momtments  are  noble  structures :  works  of  art;  it  is 
fittii^  that  the  memorial  erected  bv  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be,  as  it  is,  the  grandest  of  them  aD.  It  is  a  splendid 
monnment,  no  feet  in  heighth.  The  base  80  feet  square;  on 
bronze  tablets  set  in  the  base  are  the  names  of  34,530  officers  and 
men,  of  Pennsylvania  regiments,  who  fought  there  on  those  his- 
toric days.  In  a|>propriate  niches  are  bronze  statues  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Generals,  Meade,  Hancock,  Re3molds,  Gregg,  Bimey, 
Pleasonton,  and  the  War  Governor  Curtin ;  it  honors  the  gallant 
sons  who  fought  there,  and  the  men  who  conceived  diis  ^endid 
tribute  to  their  memory.  There  is  no  other  monument  like  it  in 
the  world,  it  stands  unique,  even  upon  this  gk>rious  field  marked 
with  stately  structures. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  WILSON'S  CREEK,  AUGUST  10,  1861 
By  Captain  Otto  C.  B.  Lademann,  3d  Missouri  Infantry 

Read  December  3,  1913. 

IN  this  relation  of  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  I  give  prin- 
cipally my  own  recollections : 
I  belonged  to  Sigel's  column  as  Acting  2nd  Lieutenant 
of  Co.  B,  3rd  Missouri  Infantry.  Sigel's  column  consisted  of 
the  3rd  Missouri  Infantry,  the  5th  Missouri  Infantry,  Col. 
Salomon,  six  pieces  of  artillery  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Schaefer,  in  all  1,075  men;  Company  I,  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry,  60 
men,  and  Company  C,  Second  Dragoons,  65  men,  total  1,200. 
General  Lyon's  forces  amounted  to  4,200,  making  a  total  of 
5,400  men.  The  Missouri  State  Guard  (Confederate  forces), 
commanded  by  General  Price,  5,221  men,  the  regular  Con- 
federate forces  commanded  by  Gen.  McCulloch,  4,836  men,  a 
total  of  10,057  men. 

Sigel's  column  started  from  Springfield  at  sundown,  Fri- 
day, August  9th,  due  south  on  the  Forsyth  Road  to  attack  the 
enemy's  right  wing,  while  General  Lyon  started  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Little  York  road,  due  west,  to  attack  the  left 
wing  of  the  enemy. 

The  camp  of  the  Confederates  extended  the  length  of 
seven  miles  from  Gibson's  Mill  at  the  north  to  Tyrrell's  Creek 
at  the  south;  the  creek  itself  runs  nearly  north  and  south. 
Where  the  Wilson's  Creek  runs  it  is  mostly  bottom  land,  but 
on  each  side  of  the  creek  are  bluffs.  Where  the  Wilson's 
Creek  is  crossed  by  the  Springfield-Fayetteville  road,  the  lat- 
ter runs  parallel  to  the  creek  in  the  bottom  for  about  half  a 
mile,  but  when  it  crosses  Skeggs'  Branch  it  rises  to  the  bluff 
nearly  in  front  of  Sharp's  House.  Skeggs'  Branch  runs  into 
Wilson's  Creek  nearly  half  way  between  Tyrrell's  Creek  and 
Gibson's  Mill.  4m 
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And  now  to  the  story  of  Sigel's  march,  his  positions  and 
his  grand  defeat.  As  stated  before,  We  left  Springfield  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  August  9th,  1861,  marching  due  south,  the 
regiment  formed  left  in  front.  We  marched  all  night,  leaving 
the  road  and  marching  through  woods  and  farms.  A  very 
slight  drizzle  about  midnight  caused  a  halt  of  some  time.  We 
resumed  our  march,  and  just  at  break  of  day  we  heard  Lyon 
firing  and  commenced  firing  ourselves  on  the  guard  of  a  drove 
of  cattle  as  they  were  crossing  Tyrrell's  Creek  where  it  enters 
Wilson's  Creek. 

After  crossing  Wilson's  Creek,  we  formed  a  line  crossing 
two  roads,  running  due  north.  Our  artillery  was  left  behind 
on  the  bluff  facing  the  cavalry  camp  of  Col.  Greer,  800  men ; 
Col.  Churchill,  600  men;  and  Col.  Major,  273;  a  total  of  1,673 
cavalry  extended  along  the  creek  for  over  one  mile,  they  facing 
cast ;  we  flanked  them  entirely,  but  were  not  permitted  to  fire. 
After  about  half  an  hour  we  advanced  on  the  western  road  to 
its  junction  with  the  great  Springfield  or  Fayetteville  road, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  due  north  till  we  arrived  at 
Sharp's  house  situated  on  the  cliff  of  Skeggs*  Branch  which 
entered  the  Wilson's  Creek  only  a  hundred  yards  further  north 
near  the  crossing  of  the  Springfield  road.  Up  to  the  time  we 
had  left  the  cavalry  line  in  a  large  open  field,  we  had  been  in 
line  on  their  left  flank,  and  unperceived,  their  whole  attention 
being  directed  to  two  pieces  of  artillery  vigorously  shelling 
them.  We  could  have  emptied  many  a  saddle  if  we  had  been 
permitted  to  fire. 

Reaching  the  bluff  on  Skeggs'  Branch,  in  front  of  the 
Sharp  house,  on  the  great  Springfield  road  (the  line  of  retreat 
for  the  enemy),  we  were  formed  by  Col.  Sigel  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

The  3rd  Missouri  Infantry  in  column  of  companies,  left 
in  front  (Capt.  Meuman,  Co.  H,  leading),  the  last  company  being 
my  company,  B.  About  ten  yards  behind  us  were  the  six  pieces 
of  artillery,  not  unlimbered  or  in  any  manner  prepared  for 
action,  but  mounted  the  same  as  on  the  march.     In  this  space 
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Col.  Sigel  and  his  staff  were  the  most  of  the  time.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  time,  which  is  always  of  the  highest  im- 
portance in  narrating  military  events,  but  it  was  about  9 
o'clock  a.m.  Behind  the  artillery,  and  on  the  big  road,  were 
three  or  four  hundred  rebel  prisoners  who  had  been  caught 
straggling  about  the  camp,  quite  surprised  to  find  U.  S. 
troops  so  near  them.  In  the  rear  of  the  prisoners  were  the 
5th  Missouri  Infantry.  What  had  become  of  our  cavalry  I 
don't  know.  I  did  not  see  them.  The  ground  we  occupied 
was  very  wooded  and  you  could  scarcely  see  ahead.  Here 
we  fooled  away  our  precious  time,  for  only  activity  and  rapid 
movement  could  make  up  for  the  scarcity  of  our  numbers. 
The  enemy  soon  found  out  our  position  with  Bledsoe's  Mis- 
souri battery  firing  north  of  Skeggs'  Branch,  and  our  left 
flank,  and  Reed's  battery,  east  of  Wilson's  Creek,  almost  di- 
rect on  our  right  flank,  both  firing,  and  against  this  latter  bat- 
tery Col.  Sigel  ordered  Lieut.  Schaefer  with  two  guns 
about  one  hundred  yards  to  our  right.  I  was  within  two  feet 
when  Sigel  gave  the  order  and  soon  these  two  guns  opened 
and  when  Schaefer  returned  to  report  that  the  order  had  been 
executed,  Sigel  pounced  upon  him  in  a  rage,  "Who  is  firing 
there  on  my  right?"  Lieut.  Schaefer  got  angry  and  said, 
"Why,  Colonel  Sigel,  ten  minutes  ago  you  ordered  me  to  take 
two  guns  over  there  and  open  fire  on  Reed's  battery.  Colotiel 
Sigel  with  a  rattled  look  in  his  face  said,  "Did  I  ?  Did  I  ?  Well, 
bring  them  back  here,  I  want  them  here."  I  as  a  young  acting 
lieutenant  thought  it  was  very  strange  of  a  commanding  offi- 
cer to  dispose  of  one-third  of  his  artillery  and  in  ten  minutes 
forget  all  about  it. 

Scarcely  had  the  two  guns  returned  to  their  place  when 
a  battalion  in  line  crawled  up  the  bluff  of  Skeggs'  Branch  on 
our  left  flank.  Only  our  left  flank  files  could  see  them  —  they 
were  in  grey  uniform ;  some  one  shouted,  "Don't  shoot !  They 
are  the  1st  Iowa,  sent  by  General  Lyon,"  but  in  place  of  being 
the  1st  Iowa  Infantry,  they  were  the  3rd  Louisiana  Infantry, 
and  when  within  fifteen  paces  of  us,  fired  a  volley.    This  did 
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not  hurt  our  infantry  much  because  they  were  too  far  down 
the  bluff,  but  it  hurt  our  artillery  horses  and  principally  the 
drivers.     One  poor  wheel  driver  got  eight  bullets  in  him  and 
lived  about  an  hour.     The  artillery  horses  rushed  into  our 
infantry  column,  and  we  instantly  were  a  big  crowd  of  men, 
horses,  guns  and  caissons  all  mixed  together,  all  running  to  the 
south,  followed  by  the  3rd  Louisiana,  who  captured  here  six 
guns  and  five  caissons.    Our  rebel  prisoners  ran  back  to  their 
friends,  and  the  5th  Missouri  was  not  touched  at  all.    They 
sensibly  turned  to  the  north  with  quite  a  portion  of  the  3rd 
Missouri,  where  they  soon  reached  General  Lyon's  troops  re- 
turning from  the  battlefield  to  Little  York  Prairie,  while  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  myself  included,  followed   Colonel  Sigel, 
who  foolishly  turned  to  the  left.     After  marching  about  with 
his  guides  we  at  noon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Tyrrell's  Creek, 
where  we  had  started  at  daybreak.    The  battle  had  ceased  at 
about  10  o'clock  when  Gen.  Lyon  was  killed,  and  Major  Stur- 
gis  of  the  regular  service  took  command  as  the  rankitig  officer. 
This  column  of  over  4,000  men,  capable  for  duty,  and  1,200 
wounded,  returned  to  Springfield  unmolested  by  the  enemy. 

Our  little  Sigel  column  was  joined  by  Capt.  Eugene 
Carr's  company  of  Cavalry,  and  just  as  soon  as  we  had 
crossed  Wilson's  Creek  at  the  mouth  of  Tyrrell's  Creek,  the 
whole  of  that  Confederate  cavalry  which  we  had  failed  to 
destroy,  pounced  upon  us  from  flank  and  rear  and  started  a 
regular  rabbit  chase.  I  had  mounted  myself,  on  finding  an 
old  gentleman  sitting  by  the  road  with  his  whole  lower  jaw 
shot  off.  I  quietly  took  the  reins  of  a  saddle  horse  out  of  his 
hands  and  gently  told  him  he  would  not  use  a  horse  in  heaven, 
while  I  needed  his  horse  on  earth.  How  long  this  rabbit  chase 
lasted,  I  don't  remember,  but  we  finally  got  to  a  very  steep 
bank  of  some  three  hundred  feet.  At  the  foot  was  a  little 
river,  wide,  but  not  deep;  you  could  see  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  an  old  dilapidated  sawmill  on  the  other  side, 
a  nice  large  place  for  rallying  in  front  of  it,  and  a  road  leading 
to  Springfield,  with  a  cornfield  on  each  side.    While  going 
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down  this  hill  all  the  spokes  of  one  wheel  of  our  saved  caisson 
broke,  and  the  drivers  unhitched  the  horses  and  left  the  cais- 
son. Our  color-bearer  having  been  wounded,  our  colors  were 
lashed  on  this  caisson  and  lost.  They  were  kept  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  four  years  and  then  came  back  to  Jefferson  City,  where 
they  are  today. 

All  our  remaining  men  had  been  rallied  in  front  of  the 
old  sawmill  and  started  on  the  road  apparently  leading  to 
Springfield.  We  had  not  marched  eighteen  yards  before  we 
got  a  fearful  volley  from  the  left  hand  cornfield ;  the  road  was 
instantly  covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men  and  horses; 
an  orderly  of  Colonel  Sigel  (a  regular  sergeant)  instantly 
jumped  from  his  horse,  and,  during  the  firing  after  the  volley, 
pulled  down  sufficient  fence  rails  so  we  could  jump  with  our 
horses  into  the  right  hand  cornfield.  We  rode  through  this 
cornfield  of,  say  about  fifty  acres,  not  followed  by  the  enemy. 
We  rode  like  Indians  in  single  file  when,  having  passed  the 
cornfield,  we  struck  a  field  of  double  its  size,  but  fallow.  In 
about  the  middle  of  this  fallow  field  Colonel  Sigel  rode  off  to 
the  left  by  himself,  and  he  was  followed  by  Lieut.  Schuetzen- 
bach  of  the  artillery.  I  was  riding  in  the  rear  of  the  lieuten- 
ant, who  followed  Colonel  Sigel.  I  was  debating  in  my  mind 
whether  I  should  follow  Schuetzenbach  or  stay  with  the 
crowd.  I  concluded  the  latter.  Sigel  and  Schuetzenbach 
escaped ;  all  the  rest  of  us  were  taken  prisoners. 

Having  arrived  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  next 
fence  a  gentleman  rode  forward  to  meet  us,  waving  his  hat. 
We  waved  our  hats  in  token  of  amity.  He  rode  up  to  us  and 
said,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  surrounded  on  all  sides  and  you'd 
better  surrender."  We  were  only  about  forty  men  left,  and 
after  a  short  consultation  we  concluded  it  would  be  useless  to 
offer  any  further  resistance,  and  we  surrendered.  The  horse- 
man who  had  come  to  us  said,  "Gentlemen,  throw  down  your 
arms,"  which  we  did.  He  then  gave  the  rebel  yell  and  the 
cavalry  came  out  from  every  direction,  front,  rear,  and  both 
flanks.     They  wanted  to  know  where  Colonel  Sigel  was.    I 
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informed  them  that  he  and  Schuetzenbach  had  turned  off  to 
the  left.  They  wanted  to  know  how  he  looked,  and  I  told 
them  that  he  was  a  small  reddish  looking  man  with  gold  spec- 
tacles, a  slouch  g^ey  felt  hat,  and  a  blue  blanket  worn  poncho 
fashion,  when  several  exclaimed,  "Why,  that  man  passed  right 
close  to  us,  and  the  manner  he  wore  his  blanket  made  us  be- 
lieve he  was  our  man  and  we  let  him  and  the  man  with  him 
pass  without  any  hindrance." 

Thus  ended  the  battle  for  me  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

But  before  I  close  my  little  sketch  I  desire  to  add  a  short 
description  of  General  Nathaniel  Lyon's  life.  He  was  born 
in  Ashford,  Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1818.  He  en- 
tered West  Point  in  1837,  graduating  in  1841,  was  assigned  to 
the  Second  Infantry.  With  that  regiment  he  served  in  Flor- 
ida till  1843,  and  with  it  he  took  part  in  the  war.  On  the 
march  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  he  was  promoted 
to  the  first  lieutenancy  of  his  company  and  remained  as  such 
during  that  campaign.  At  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  with  Harney, 
and  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Churubusco  and 
Ccntreras  he  was  breveted  Captain,  August  20,  1847.  On 
entering  the  city  he  was  slightly  wounded.  From  1849  to 
1855  he  served  in  California.  General  Persifer  F.  Smith  in 
his  report  to  the  War  Department,  says,  "In  the  war  against 
the  Indians  in  North  California  (Clear  Lake  Indians),  Captain 
Lyon  deserved  the  highest  praise  for  his  untiring  energy  and 
skill,"  and  attributes  Lyon's  success  to  "the  rapidity  and 
secrecy  of  his  marches  and  to  his  skillful  dispositions  on  the 
ground."  During  the  greater  part  of  1852  he  was  on  leave  of 
absence  in  the  eastern  states.  In  1854,  sent  with  company  to 
Fort  Riley,  he  remained  till  1859,  during  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  troubles.  From  this  point  he  wrote  a  letter  containing 
the  following  sentence:  "L shall  not  hesitate  to  rejoice  at  the 
triumph  of  my  principles,  though  this  triumph  may  involve  an 
issue  in  which  I  certainly  expect  to,  and  very  likely  shall,  lose 
my  life.     I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  incur  this  than 
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recall  the  result    of  our    presidential    election." — (Abraham 
Lincoln's.) 

Four  days  later  he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis  with  his 
company. 


A  PRISONER  OF  WAR 

A  Sequel  to  the  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek 

By  Captain  Otto  C.  B.  Lademann,  3rd  Missouri  Infantry. 

AS  stated  in  my  paper,  "The  Battle  of  Wilson's  Creek," 
I  was  captured  with  four  other  commissioned  officers  and 
about  forty  enlisted  men.  After  our  capture  we  were 
reconducted  to  the  battlefield,  arriving  there  near  sundown.  We 
were  permitted  to  drink  water,  lying  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
creek,  and  then  taken  to  a  field  of  wheat  stubble;  there  were 
gathered  about  two  hundred  men,  nearly  all  from  Sigel's  column, 
except  one  officer  of  the  First  Missouri  Infantry,  2nd  Lieutenant 
Finklenburg,  and  two  officers  of  Osterhaus'  rifle  battalion  of  the 
Second  Missouri  Infantry. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  the  night  was  very  cold,  ow- 
ing to  the  altitude  of  the  Ozark  mountains,  and  as  we  possessed 
no  blankets,  we  were  saturated  with  dew,  and  real  glad  when  on 
Sunday,  August  nth,  old  Sol  made  his  appearance.  Till  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  Texas  cavalry  which  had  captured  us,  re- 
mained as  our  guard,  but  Sunday  afternoon  it  was  relieved  by  the 
Third  Louisiana  Infantry,  who  conducted  us  to  a  new  camp 
about  two  miles  from  the  first  location  and  near  the  headquarters 
of  Gen.  Berry,  who  commanded  the  Arkansas  troops  of  Gen. 
McCulloch's  Army.  In  the  evening  Gen.  Berry  made  his  appear- 
ance in  our  camp,  and  seeing  some  officers  with  shoulder  straps 
— Lieutenants  Schaefer  and  Mann  of  Sigel's  Artillery — he  asked 
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them  if  there  were  any  more  officers,  and  we  were  all  pointed 
out  to  him ;  when  he  told  us  that  if  we  would  give  our  word  of 
honor  that  we  would  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  he  would  invite 
us  to  a  supper  at  his  headquarters.  We  gave  our  word  and  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  with  thanks,  for  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  Friday.  It  kept  several  negro  servants  busy  to  bring 
victuals  owing  to  their  rapid  disappearance.  At  the  table  we 
were  joined  by  two  officers  of  a  Kansas  volunteer  regiment,  and 
while  we  were  eating,  Col.  Mcintosh,  the  Adjutant  General  of 
General  McCulloch  appeared,  and  we  were  introduced  to  him  by 
name.  He  told  us  that  we  could  have  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
camp  if  we  would  give  him  our  word  of  honor  that  we  would 
make  no  attempt  to  escape,  which  we  readily  did. 

On  Monday  morning,  having  spent  the  night  at  Gen.  Berry's 
headquarters,  the  GeneraFs  table  supplied  us  with  a  breakfast, 
and  at  noon  Col.  Mcintosh  called  for  us  to  take  us  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  McCulloch.  Thanking  Gen.  Berry  (a  West 
Point  graduate,  and  former  ist  lieutenant  of  the  regular  army) 
for  his  great  kindness,  we  followed  Col.  Mcintosh. 

Brigadier  General  McCulloch,  the  famous  Texas  ranger,  com- 
manded the  regular  Confederate  forces,  consisting  of  Texas, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  troops,  between  four  and  five  thousand 
men.  He  had  come  to  Missouri  to  aid  Major  General  Sterling 
Price,  who  commanded  the  Missouri  State  Guard,  between  six 
or  seven  thousand  men.  The  two  forces  separated  after  the 
battle.  Gen.  Price  and  his  State  Guard  going  to  Springfield, 
Missouri,  and  Gen.  McCulloch  with  his  forces  remaining  on  the 
battlefield.  When  we  arrived  at  McCulloch's  headquarters,  Ccrf. 
Mcintosh  introduced  us  to  him,  one  after  another,  and  he  cor- 
dially shook  hands  with  every  one  of  us.  Then  he  informed  us 
that  he  intended  to  take  his  troops  back  to  Arkansas,  Missouri 
not  belonging  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  he  would  have  to 
turn  us  over  to  Gen.  Price.  Lieut.  Col.  Albert,  of  the  Third 
Missouri  Infantry  informed  Gen.  McCulloch,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  walk  to  Springfield,  (twelve  miles)  as  he 
suffered  from  a  severe  contusion  of  his  right  hip  from  a  shrap- 
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nel  ball,  whereupon  Gen.  McCulloch  said,  "Gentlemen,  you  can 
take  my  four-mule  ambulance."  This  we  gratefully  accepted. 
Arriving  at  Springfield,  we  reported  to  Gen.  Price,  who  had  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  the  Chambers  Hotel.  Aligning  us  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  hotel  parlor,  he  counted  noses  and  then  ad- 
dressed us  as  follows :  "Gentlemen,  I  presume  you  don't  wish  to 
be  confined,  and  if  you  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you  will 
not  attempt  to  escape  you  can  select  any  vacant  house  in  town, 
and  report  here  in  person  every  morning  at  9  o'clock."  We 
gave  our  word  and  quartered  ourselves  in  a  vacant  house  near 
our  old  camp.  Being  the  youngest  officer,  I  was  made  commis- 
sary, and  returning  to  Gen.  Price,  told  him  that  we  had  nothing 
to  eat,  and  asked  to  have  some  rations  issued  to  us.  The  General 
directed  his  adjutant.  Col.  Snead,  to  give  us  an  order  on  the 
Commissary  Department  for  rations.  Walking  across  the  public 
square,  I  found  the  commissary  general  of  the  Missouri  State 
Guard,  established  in  a  store,  all  the  goods  having  been  con- 
fiscated, and  designated  as  hospital  stores.  The  gentleman  had 
been  a  member  of  Congress,  but  abandoned  his  seat  to  fight  for 
the  Confederacy.  He  received  me  very  cordially  and  said,  **Boys, 
I  will  give  you  the  best  I  have  got,  and  if  you  catch  me,  treat 
me  the  same  way."  He  kept  his  word  and  gave  us  an  abundance 
— even  smoking  tobacco,  for  I  had  a  six  months'  supply  when  I 
returned  to  my  regiment.  Every  morning  at  9  o'clock  we  re- 
ported to  Gen.  Price,  and  on  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  August,  he 
addressed  us  as  follows:  "Gentlemen,  would  you  like  to  go 
back  to  St.  Louis?"  We  assured  him  we  would.  "Well,  he 
said,  if  you  will  sign  your  parole,  not  to  bear  arms  against  either 
the  State  of  Missouri  or  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  you 
can  go  home,  but  you  have  to  leave  my  camp  inside  of  twenty- 
four  hours."  Next  morning,  August  19th,  we  signed  a  parole 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  we  got,  and  one  copy  Col.  Snead  retained. 
I  well  remember  the  day,  for  it  was  my  twentieth  birthday.  On 
our  march  to  Carthage,  in  July,  we  had  been  joined  by  a  man 
who  had  a  farm  two  miles  from  Springfield.  He  had  been  a 
freighter,  carting  goods  from  Rolla,  Mo.,  the  terminus  of  the 
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Skwithwest  Branch  of  the  Missouri,  Pacific  R.  R.,  to  Springfield, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  He  went  with  us 
from  Springfield  to  Carthage  and  back,  as  an  assistant  wagon- 
master,  he  being  a  Union  man,  while  his  two  boys  were  in  Price's 
Army.  He  oflFered  to  take  us  to  Rolla  in  two  wagons  if  we  paid 
him  sixty  dollars.  This  we  agreed  to  and  he  took  us  out  to  his 
farm  the  same  day,  lodging  us  over  night  and  starting  for  Rolla 
bright  and  early  Tuesday,  August  the  twentieth.  We  were  eight 
commissioned  officers  and  one  enlisted  man,  who  was  a  friend 
from  St.  Louis,  and  later  became  ist  Lieutenant  and  Quarter- 
master of  the  24th  Illinois.  Our  old  freighter  knew  everybody 
living  along  the  road,  and  made  it  a  point  to  always  stop  for  the 
night  at  the  house  of  a  Union  man,  of  which  there  were  plenty  in 
Southwest  Missouri.  Everything  went  well  imtil  the  afternoon 
of  the  second  day,  when  about  four  miles  west  of  Lebanon, 
Missouri,  we  were  met  by  a  dozen  fellows,  who  were  going  to 
Springfield,  to  join  Price's  army.  They  were  well  mounted  and 
armed  with  rifles,  shotguns,  pistols  and  bdwie  knives.  They 
halted  our  wagons  and  wanted  to  know  who  we  were.  They 
were  not  drunk,  but  had  whiskey  enough  in  them  to  make  them 
very  ugly.  We  explained  to  them  that  we  were  cheers  on  parole 
going  back  to  St.  Louis,  and  showed  them  our  written  paroles. 
After  some  consultation,  the  leader,  a  strapping  Missourian,  said : 

"Get  out  of  the  wagons,  you  d Dutch  sons  of  female  dogs, 

and  get  in  line  alongside  the  road  and  then  you  hurrah  for  Jeff 
Davis,  or  you  die !"  They  being  heavily  armed,  and  we  possessing 
nothing  but  pocket  knives,  of  course,  we  complied  with  their 
polite  request,  but  refused  to  hurrah  for  JeflF  Davis,  and  argued 
the  case  witt  them.  Our  spokesman  was  2nd  Lieut.  Gustavus  A. 
Finklenburg,  of  the  First  Missouri  Infantry,  then  commanded  by 
Colonel  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.  Finklenburg  was  a  young  St.  Louis 
attorney  and  pleaded  eloquently.  He  died  about  two  years  ago 
in  Colorado,  having  resigned  as  U.  S.  District  Judge  of  the  First 
District  of  Missouri,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  which  important 
office  he  had  been  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  Things 
were  rapidly  approaching  a  tragedy;  those  Missouri  scoundrels 
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were  getting  their  shooting  irons  ready  to  execute  their  threat, 
when  at  the  nearest  bend  of  the  road,  east  of  us,  appeared  a 
buggy  drawn  by  two  mules,  a  little  mulatto  boy  driving,  and  a 
grey-coated  officer  sitting  in  it.  As  the  buggy  rapidly  ap- 
proached we  recognized  the  officer  as  Capt.  Emmet  McDonald, 
whom  we  had  captured  at  Camp  Jackson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
loth.  He  was  the  only  officer  who  refused  to  give  his  parole 
and  was  released  by  the  United  States  District  Court  on  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  while  the  others  all  gave  their  parole  and 
many  of  them  broke  it.  Capt.  McDonald,  was  a  young  St.  Louis 
attorney  and  cordially  greeted  Lieut.  Finklenburg,  as  a  brother 
lawyer.  When  Finklenburg  had  explained  the  situation  to  him, 
he  reached  under  the  buggy  seat  and  pulled  out  two  Colt 
navy  revolvers,  cocked  them,  and,  pointing  them  at  our  valiant 
captors,  he  said:  "Boys,  I  am  Capt.  Emmet  McDonald  of 
General  Price's  stiaff.  The  first  one  of  you  who  touches  a  hair 
on  the  head  of  any  of  these  gentlemen,  I  will  kill  him  like  a 
dog.  Now  go  on  to  Springfield  and  get  away  from  here !"  and 
our  captors  slunk  away  like  whipped  dogs.  After  fervently 
thanking  Capt  McDonald,  for  he  had  undoubtedly  saved  our 
lives,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Poor  Capt.  McDonald  was  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, McDonald.  He  wore  his  hair  very  long,  and  had  made  a 
vow  not  to  have  it  cut  until  the  Confederacy  had  been  established. 
Alas,  he  fell  with  his  uncut  hair  at  the  battle  of  Hartville,  Mo., 
in  November,  1862.  We  arrived  at  Rolla,  Mo.,  on  Friday,  August 
23rd,  at  about  2  p.m.,  and,  oh,  the  joy  we  felt  when  we  had 
placed  a  vidette  of  two  United  States  cavalrymen  between  our- 
selves and  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  GORDON  MEADE 

J.  A.  Watrous,  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  Army 

Read  before  the  Commandery  December  3,  1913 

HIS  great  achievements,  towering  military  genius,  stead- 
fastness of  purpose  and  natural  and  acquired  ability 
to  successfully  handle  vast  armies  and  win  gfreat 
victories,  never  losing  a  great  battle,  placed  Gen.  Grant  at 
the  head  of  the  long  list  of  military  heroes  developed  in  the 
Civil  War.    He  will  hold  that  rank  in  history  for  all  time. 

But  what  of  his  lieutenants?  It  has  come  to  be  common 
in  speaking  of  a  few  to  give  rank  as  follows :  Sherman,  Sheri- 
dan, Thomas,  Meade.  Other  distinguished  characters  follow, 
but  in  this  paper  their  names  need  not  be  recalled.  Were  one 
to  say  that  Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade  should  fol- 
low the  name  of  Gen.  Grant,  one  might  encounter  vehement 
opponents — ^the  countless  admirers  of  other  generals. 

Yet,  the  greatest  single  victory  during  the  Civil  War  was 
won  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  Meade.  Gen.  Grant  won  no 
single  battle  that  would  compare  with  Gettysburg  in  import- 
ance and  its  influence  in  settling  the  mighty  contest.  Vicks- 
burg,  in  its  influence,  ranked  next  to  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Grant 
conceded  that  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  of  greater  import- 
ance. Sherman  won  no  single  victory  equal  to  Gettysburg, 
yet  he  will  always  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  gen- 
erals of  his  age,  and  justly  stands  next  to  Gen.  Grant.  Sheri- 
dan's victories,  even  the  greatest  of  them,  bear  no  comparison 
to  Gettysburg.  Gen.  Thomas'  splendid  conduct  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  his  great  victory  at  Nashville  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  proof  of  generalship  of  an  exceedingly  high  type. 
Yet  his  were  not  such  victories  as  Meade  won  at  Gettysburg. 

416 
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No  one  would  suggest  that  the  roll  be  called  in  this  way: 
Grant,  Meade,  Sherman,  Sheridan  and  Thomas,  but  I  think  it 
should  have  been  called  from  the  start:  Grant,  Sherman, 
Meade,  Thomas  and  Sheridan. 

Lx>oking  at  the  military  record  of  Gen.  Meade  previous  to 
the  Rebellion  one  would  not  suppose  that  he  would  become 
distinguished  as  a  leader  in  a  great  war.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1835  and  after  serving  a  year,  during 
which  time  he  had  some  experience  fighting  the  Seminole 
Indians,  he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
a  civil  engineer,  in  which  capacity  he  was  highly  proficient. 
Returning  to  the  army  in  1842,  as  a  second  lieutenant  of  the 
Engineer  Corps,  he  served  through  the  Mexican  War.  He 
was  a  staff  officer  under  both  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott ;  was 
a  personal  friend  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  had  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  U.  S.  Grant,  the  former  then  a  captain  of  Engfineers, 
and  the  latter  a  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry.  He  was  a  cap- 
tain of  Engineers  in  1861  when  war  was  declared  and  that 
same  year  was  made  a  brigadier  general  of  Volunteers,  as- 
signed to  a  brigade  in  McClellan's  Army  of  the  Potomac  and 
won  such  distinction  in  the  battles  on  the  Peninsula  the  sum- 
mer of  1862  and  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  that  he  was  pro- 
moted to  major  general  of  Volunteers. 

At  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  in  1862,  Gen.  Meade's 
Division  of  Gen.  Franklin's  Grand  Division,  occupying  the  left 
of  the  long  line  of  battle,  made  more  severe  inroads  upon  Gen. 
Lee's  line  than  any  other  troops  engaged  in  that  battle,  and 
his  division  had  to  contend  with  Stonewall  Jackson's  army 
corps,  Gen.  Lee's  best  troops  under  his  best  commander.  The 
point  reached  by  Meade's  Division  on  that  occasion  is  desig- 
nated by  a  suitable  marker  erected  by  the  government.  His 
rare  generalship  in  that  engagement  marked  him  for  promotion 
to  the  command  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  which  he  led  in  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville.  In  June,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  on  the  way  to  Gettysburg,  Gen.  Meade  led  the  Fifth 
Corps,  about  the  least  ambitious  among  the  corps  commanders 
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of  that  large  army,  content  with  his  responsible  and  honorable 
position,  performing  faithfully  and  efficiently  the  duties  as- 
signed to  him.  When,  toward  the  last  of  June,  it  became  ap- 
parent to  Gen.  Hooker,  to  the  War  Department  and  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  that  it  was  best  for  Gen.  Hooker  to  relinquish 
command,  the  problem  of  the  selection  of  his  successor  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  the  President  was  called  upon  to  solve 
during  the  four  years  of  war. 

Gen.  Lee,  with  an  army  nearly  100,000  strong,  had  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  was  threatening  Washington  and  a  general 
invasion  of  the  North.  Gen.  Hooker's  army,  about  equal  in 
numbers,  was  about  to  lose  its  leader.  Imagine  the  intensely 
trying  situation. 

It  is  known  that  the  President  desired  Major  General  John 
F.  Reynolds,  commander  of  the  First  Corps,  to  lead  the  army, 
a  most  gallant  officer  who  had  well  earned  his  spurs,  but  Rey- 
nolds shrank  from  the  great  responsibility  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  Gen.  Meade  would  be  a  more  fitting  selection. 
Gen.  Meade,  too,  shrank  from  assuming  so  great  a  responsi- 
bility, with  a  battle  close  at  hand  and  the  South's  greatest  gen- 
eral, his  opponent;  but  when  informed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  it  was  an  order,  he  accepted  and,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  28th,  rode  to  Hooker's  headquarters  and  assumed 
command  of  a  widely  scattered  army.  The  beginning  of  the 
great  battle  was  only  three  days  away. 


None  of  our  great  generals  escaped  bitter  criticism.  Some 
were  more  fortunate  than  others.  Probably  Gen.  Grant  was 
the  most  sharply  criticised.  He  was  accused  of  all  manner  of 
misconduct.  Even  in  that  great  campaign  from  Culpeper  to 
Appomattox,  many  of  the  papers  seldom  went  to  press  with- 
out denouncing  him.  "Grant,  the  butcher,"  "Grant,  the  drunk- 
ard," "Grant,  the  blunderer,"  were  some  of  the  milder  terms 
used  in  the  abuse  of  that  magnificent  character,  patient,  untir- 
ing in  his  industry  and  as  genuinely  loyal  to  his  country  as  any 
American  ever  was. 
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Sherman — that  grand  leader,  who  was  Grant's  right  hand 
man  in  some  of  his  most  important  campaigns — Sherman  was 
called  "crazy"  by  hundreds  of  papers  and  his  removal  from 
command  was  demanded.  How  fortunate  it  was  that  there 
was  a  great  man  in  the  White  House  in  those  days  to  stand 
by  Grant  and  Sherman,  and  others  who  needed  his  watchful 
and  loyal  care  and  consideration ! 

Rosecrans,  distinguished  in  many  ways,  a  winner  of  im- 
portant battles,  was  criticised  and  actually  hounded  out  of 
active  service.  Even  Thomas,  that  splendid  t3rpe  of  the  soldier, 
"the  Rock  of  Chickamauga,"  did  not  escape.  It  was  too  much 
to  expect  that  this  new  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac could  complete  his  career  without  sharp,  unmerciful  and 
unjust  criticism. 

There  is  a  well  authenticated  story  that  when  Gen.  Lee's 
chief  of  staff  informed  the  Confederate  commander  that  Gen. 
Hooker  had  been  relieved  and  Gen.  Meade  assigned  to  the 
command,  Gen.  Lee  was  silent  and  then  said: 

"I  am  sorry." 

The  chief  of  staff  was  anxious  to  know  why,  when  Gen. 
Lee  said : 

"I  can  always  tell  what  Gen.  Hooker  will  try  to  do.  Gen. 
Meade  is  a  very  different  type  of  a  man  and  soldier.  We  shall 
not  know  anything  about  his  plans  until  he  begpins  to  execute 
them,  and  he  will  execute  with  great  vigor." 

This  indicates  that  Gen.  Lee,  from  his  association  with 
him  in  the  Mexican  War  and  his  knowledge  of  his  superior 
generalship  in  the  Civil  War  up  to  that  time,  had  learned  to 
properly  estimate  Gen.  Meade. 

The  new  commander,  fully  realizing  the  vastness  of  his 
responsibility  and  the  vital  importance  of  right  action  and  the 
disaster  that  might  result  from  wrong  action,  devoted  frcwn 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours  of  each  day  between  that  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  to  "getting  hold"  of  his  army  and  in  set- 
ting it  in  motion  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  emergency  was 
at  hand  he  could  use  it  to  the  best  possible  advantage.    Three 
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of  his  Corps  reached  the  vicinity  of  Emmettsburg  on  the  29th 
of  June,  and  remained  there  through  the  30th.  The  First 
Corps,  under  Gen.  Reynolds,  who  had  been  directed  by  Gen. 
Meade  to  spare  no  pains  in  ascertaining  the  whereabouts  of 
Gen.  Lee,  marched  that  night  five  miles,  half  way  to  Gettys- 
burg, and  camped,  starting  the  next  morning  for  Gettys- 
burg. This  force  was  followed  by  the  Eleventh  Corps,  Gen. 
Howard's,  and  that  evening  the  Third  Corps,  Gen.  Sickles', 
reached  the  front. 

The  story  of  how  the  battle  began,  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  July,  has  been  told  many  times.  The  cavalry,  un- 
der Gen.  John  Buford,  falling  slowly  back  before  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  was  presently  joined  by  the  First  Corps  and  be- 
tween them  the  enemy  was  checked  for  hours.  That  day's 
fight,  equal  to  any  of  the  three  days  in  severity,  in  importance 
and  in  losses  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  one  of  the  decisive 
victories,  because  it  enabled  the  remnants  of  the  First  and 
Eleventh  Corps  to  seize  a  strong  position  and  hold  it  until 
re-enforcements  came  up.  While  the  First  and  Eleventh 
Corps  were  making  their  splendid  fight  Gen.  Meade  sent  to  the 
front,  to  assume  command,  a  general  who  had  few,  if  any, 
superiors  in  military  skill,  fighting  ability  and  "stick-to-itness," 
Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  who  at  once  saw  that  the  position, 
which  was  finally  accepted  as  the  battle  ground,  was  in  every 
way  desirable.  When  this  information  was  sent  to  Gen. 
Meade  the  work  of  "centering"  the  army  on  Gettysburg  pro- 
ceeded with  still  greater  energy,  so  that  early  the  next  morn- 
ing the  First,  Third,  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  were  pres- 
ent and  all  of  them  in  position  for  immediate  action,  the  Sec- 
ond Corps  arriving  a  little  latter,  and  so  placed  that  it  was 
used  to  good  advantage  in  the  second  day's  fight.  This  does 
not  look  as  if  Gen.  Meade  was  planning  a  battle  elsewhere, 
even  if  he  did  talk  of  a  possible  line  at  Pipe  Creek,  a  few  miles 
to  the  eastward. 

In  the  meantime  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  were 
pushing  to  the  front  with  great  energy,  the  latter  march- 
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ing  all  nig^t  and  more  than  thirty  miles.  All  this  would 
indicate,  in  spite  of  the  reports  that  Gen.  Meade  con- 
templated fighting  the  battle  at  another  point,  he  be- 
lieved it  should  be  fought  where  it  was  fought.  Else  why 
should  he  have  rushed  his  whole  army  in  that  direction,  at 
what  might  be  called  break-neck  speed? 

The  talk  about  his  falling  back  to  another  position  causes 
one  to  recall  what  Gen.  Lee  said  of  the  new  commander  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac :  That  "his  plans  would  not  be  knovra 
until  he  began  to  execute  them  with  great  energy."  Gen. 
Meade  himself  hurried  to  the  front  and  was  there  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  second  day  to  give  personal  attention  and  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  barely  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  he  contem- 
plated a  retreat  from  that  position  with  a  view  to  fighting 
Gen.  Lee  at  some  other  point.  That  he  wanted  Lee  to  think 
he  would  retreat  and  thus  encourage  him  to  do  the  attacking 
(which  he  did  to  his  great  disaster))  is  natural  and  in  line  with 
good  generalship.  Probably  there  was  not  fought  a  single 
battle,  throughout  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  where  the  Union 
Army  had  a  more  nearly  perfect  or  a  more  natural  position 
from  which  to  fight  than  was  the  position  at  Gettysburg.  It 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  general  deserting  such  a  position.  No 
one  knew  the  value  of  that  position  better  than  Gen.  Meade. 
Hence  military  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  always 
believed  that  the  thought  of  falling  back  to  another  position, 
either  the  first  or  the  second  day,  was  the  last  that  Gen.  Meade 
seriously  entertained. 

Gen.  Meade  was  favored  at  Gettysburg  in  many  respects. 
His  army  was  fighting  on  Northern  soil.  Many  of  his  troops 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  His  cavalry  force,  recently 
reorganized,  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  promotion 
of  several  gallant  young  officers  to  be  brigadier  generals.  It 
gave  service  far  greater  than  it  had  given  in  any  previous 
battle  fought  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  service  that  was 
invaluable.    Nowhere  during  the  war  did  it  render  better  serv- 
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ice.  All  of  the  Corps  commanders  were  absolutely  loyal  to 
their  chief,  $omethin|f  new  in  that  army.  Every  army  corps, 
division,  brigade  and  regiment  of  the  infantry  force  did  its 
very  best.    The  batteries  were  handled  most  eflfectively. 

It  was  the  great  battle  of  the  war — the  most  important. 
The  two  armies  were  about  equal  in  size.  They  fought  dog- 
gedly for  three  days.  Both  were  frightfully  crippled.  Nearly 
50,000  American  soldiers  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  Lee 
retreated  hastily  to  Virginia  after  his  severest  defeat. 


Gen.  Meade  was  critici3ed  at  Washington  for  not  follow- 
ing up  and  completing  the  destruction  of  Lee's  army.  I  have 
already  said  that  his  army,  like  Lee's,  had  been  badly  crippled. 
It  has  been  shown  that,  aside  from  one  or  two  generals,  there 
was  no  marked  degree  of  enthusiasm  at  the  suggestion  to 
hurriedly  follow  up  and  destroy  the  Confederate  Army;  cer- 
tainly the  rank  and  file  did  not  clamor  for  an  early  meeting 
with  the  enemy.  There  was  a  feeling  that  a  mighty  victory 
had  been  won  by  the  defeat  and  retreat  of  Lee ;  that  anything 
which  might  result  in  a  disaster  to  the  Union  Army  might 
mean  the  capture  of  Washington  and  the  carrying  out  of 
President  Davis'  determination  to  invade  the  North.  Although 
Gen.  Meade  was  quick  to  plan,  and  energetic  in  executing,  he 
was  also  conservative;  he  declined  to  run  the  risk  of  disaster 
to  his  army.  That's  why  he  didn't  attack  when  he  overtook 
the  Confederates,  thereby  enabling  the  enemy  to  get  back  into 
Virginia. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  Gen.  Grant  or  Gen.  Sherman 
would  have  destroyed  Lee  before  he  reached  the  Potomac. 
That  is  easy  to  say  and  it  may  be  true.  But  who  knows  to  a 
certainty?  They  did  not  destroy  their  opposing  armies  in  '64. 
Not  until  Appomattox  did  Grant  succeed  in  pinning  Lee,  and 
in  that  crowning  triumph  Meade  bore  a  mighty  hand. 

Those  criticisms  at  Washington  had  led  Gen.  Meade  to 
ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac.   It  stands  to  the  credit  and  honor  of  President  Lincoln 
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that  he  declined  to  relieve  him  and  that  fact  of  itself  is  a 
powerful  endorsement  of  Gen.  Meade  as  a  military  genius.  A 
still  more  powerful  endorsement  followed  the  next  year  when 
Gen.  Grant  was  placed  in  command  of  all  of  the  Union  forces. 
Gen.  Meade  promptly  informed  Gen.  Grant  that  he  was  ready 
to  relinquish  the  command  of  his  army,  whereupon  the  great- 
est of  our  military  leaders,  if  not  the  greatest  that  the  world 
has  known,  and  the  best  judge  of  the  men  who  were  to  be  his 
lieutenants  of  any  of  our  commanders,  informed  Gen.  Meade 
that  he  desired  him  to  continue  as  the  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  he  did  continue  until  that  army  was  dis- 
banded after  the  close  of  the  war.  Gen.  Grant  placed  Gen. 
Meade  on  a  par  with  Sherman,  McPherson  and  Thomas  as 
army  commanders — high  praise  from  the  best  possible  source. 
With  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  President  Lincoln,  Gen. 
Grant  and  the  loyal  support  of  his  great  army,  and  victory  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  so  blur  the  name  and  reputation  of  Gen.  George 
Gordon  Meade  that  any  very  large  class  of  people  could  be  led 
to  belittle  him  as  a  man,  as  a  soldier,  a  military  genius,  a 
patriot  and  the  commander  of  a  great  army. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  when  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought,  though  he  was  a  major  gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  Meade  was  only  a  major  in  the  Regular 
Army,  and  that  he  had  only  held  that  rank  a  year  and  two 
weeks.  His  great  victory  at  Gettysburg  resulted  in  his  being 
jumped  from  major  to  brigadier  general,  the  commission  bear- 
ing date  the  last  day  of  the  battle,  July  3rd.  The  following 
year,  August  18th,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Grant,  who  had 
tested  him  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Culpeper  to  Petersburg,  in  that  long  list  of  battles  in  the 
Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor  and  vari- 
ous engagements  at  Petersburg  and  vicinity,  he  was  promoted 
to  major  general  in  the  regular  service.  Though  he  never 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint,  it  is  known  that  his  heart  was 
made  to  ache  because  he  was  not  given  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
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general  at  the  time  Gen.  Sherman  was  promoted  to  general, 
instead  of  Gen.  Sheridan,  whose  commission  as  a  major  gen- 
eral was  issued  several  months  after  his  own  was  received. 

Let  me  close  this  paper  by  quoting  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  and  the  thanks  of  their  representatives  in 
Congress  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Major  General 
George  Gordon  Meade  and  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  for  the  skill  and  heroic  valor  which  at  Grettys- 
burg  repulsed,  defeated  and  drove  back,  broken  and  dispirited, 
beyond  the  Rappahannock,  the  veteran  army  of  the  Rebellion." 


WAR  DIARY  OF  MRS.  J.  G.  McMYNN 
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Printed  by  tinaniinotis  request  of  the  C(»mnaiidery. 


COMMANDER  of  "The  Loyal  L^on,"  and  Friends: 
It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  present  to  you  a  record 
of  personal  experiences,  but  the  time  will  soon  pass  when 
from  actual  participants  in  the  birring  events  of  our  Civil  War, 
you  will  hear  the  story  of  perscmal  reminiscence. 

If  from  out  the  fading  past  I  can  sumnxm  into  living  reality 
some  of  the  heroes  of  those  perilous  times,  or  call  up  for  your 
admiration  and  gratitude  some  of  the  sacrifices  they  made,  then 
will  personal  considerations  be  forgotten  and  my  task  beccmie  a 
pleasant  duty. 

As  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  the  loth  Regiment,  Wis- 
consin Infantry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  its  organization. 

The  commissioned  officers  were  as  follows: 

CdUmtl,  A.  R.  Chapin,  Milwaukee. 

Lieut.-Colonel,  J.  J.  GuH>y,  Portage. 

Major,  John  G.  McMynn,  Racine. 

Surgeon,  Solon  Marks,  Stevens  Point. 

1st  Asst.  Surgeon,  Robert  Mitchell,  Portage. 

2nd  Asst.  Surgeon,  James  T.  Reeve,  Green  Bay. 

Adjutant,  Wm.  A.  Collins,  Milwaukee. 

Quartermaster,  Benton  McConnell,  Madison. 

Each  of  the  ten  companies  of  this  r^^iment  represented  some 
particular  section  of  the  state,  and  for  this  reason  constituted 
a  little  colony  of  neighbors  and  friends.  Every  profession  and 
every  association  was  represented  in  the  "rank  and  file"  of  the 
loth — clergymen,  physicians,  teachers,  lawyers,  and  business 
men  of  all  classes  had  responded  to  the  call  for  troops. 

4» 
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The  military  record  of  the  loth  Wisconsin  is  a  glorious  one. 
If  '*it  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country,"  then  have  these  heroes 
their  reward,  for  of  all  who  went  forth  full  of  hope  and  courage, 
only  a  few  came  back.  It  is  said  that  at  the  battle  of  Perryville 
over  forty  per  cent  of  this  regiment  were  killed  or  wounded — 
at  Stone  River  the  9th  Brigade  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
and  at  Chickamauga,  211  out  of  240  were  killed,  wounded  or 
missing — many  were  taken  prisoners. 

At  a  recent  Reunion  held  at  Kilboum,  September,  1913, 
twenty-five  comrades  were  present,  while  less  than  ten  responded 
by  letters. 

In  the  summer  of  '62,  Lieut.-Col.  Guppy  was  made  Colonel 
of  the  23rd  Regiment — Major  McM)mn  took  his  place.  After 
the  battle  of  Stone  River,  Col.  Chapin  resigned  and  Mr.  McMynn 
became  Colonel  of  the  loth. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  my  son  Robert  McMynn, 
who  has  kindly  offered  to  read  for  me  the  story  of  two  months' 
sojourn  in  the  South  with  the  army. 

Mrs.  John  G.  McMynn. 

DIARY. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  1862,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Colonel's  wife,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Chapin,  Milwau- 
kee, asking  me  to  meet  her  on  the  4  p.m.  train  with  a  view  of 
going  to  Northern  Alabama,  where  our  husbands,  for  some  time 
have,  with  their  regiments,  been  guarding  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  railroad 

I  made  hurried  preparations  concluding  to  take  the  trip. 

Mrs.  Chapin's  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Twogood,  was  ready  to  go 
on  with  us  from  Chicago,  as  her  husband  is  captain  of  "Co.  D." 

We  reached  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  morning  of  the 
iSth  and  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  Kean,  who  was 
formerly  manager  of  The  "Newhall  House,"  Milwaukee.  He 
told  us  of  rumors  of  trouble  on  the  railroad  between  this  place 
and  Nashville,  but  as  Col.  Anderson,  superintendent  of  railroads 
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in  this  military  department  is  here,  we  shall  await  his  decision 
about  going  forward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th,  Col.  Anderson,  Lieut.  Stark- 
weather and  our  little  party  started  on  the  train  for  Nashville. 
We  passed  through  several  of  the  old  camping  grounds  of  the 
loth,  such  as  Shepherdsville  and  Bacon  Creek,  of  which  latter 
place  a  soldier  facetiously  wrote  home,  "We  are  eating  the  bacon 
and  drinking  the  creek." 

We  are  now  constantly  reminded  that  we  are  under  military 
supervision,  as  every  bridge  is  guarded  by  *'boys  in  blue"  to 
whom  every  train  from  the  North  must  seem  a  messenger  from 
home — We  are  glad  to  throw  out  our  newspapers  and  wave  our 
handkerchiefs  as  a  salutation  and  "good-bye." 

Nearing  a  station,  just  at  dusk,  our  conductor  was  informed 
by  a  negro,  that  a  band  of  guerrillas  was  waiting  a  few  miles 
beyond,  to  surprise  and  capture  the  train.  Col.  Anderson  ordered 
a  "retreat"  and  we  ran  back  to  Russellville,  where  about  a  thou- 
sand Union  troops  were  stationed.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th 
a  well  guarded  train  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter;  this  re- 
turned in  the  afternoon  with  the  news  that  Red  River  bridge 
was  burning  and  that  about  one  hundred  guerrillas  were  waiting 
for  our  train  the  previous  evening.  As  some  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  establishing  communication  with  Nashville,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  we  should  go  back  to  Bowling  Green  and  await 
developments. 

We  found  comfortable  accommodations  with  a  Mrs.  Haas, 
who  had  seen  many  of  the  generals  of  both  armies,  of  whose 
personal  appearance  she  seemed  delighted  to  speak. 

Although  the  rebel  fortifications  here  seem  quite  imposing, 
it  is  said  that  Gen.  Beauregard,  on  a  visit  of  inspection,  ex- 
claimed, "Get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possible !  You  were  whipped 
three  weeks  ago !" 

On  August  19th,  at  7  a.m.,  the  outgoing  train  was  made  up, 
carrying  a  heavy  guard  of  armed  soldiers,  who  sat  on  the  top  of 
the  cars.  We  reached  Red  river  about  noon  and  found  the 
bridge  still  smouldering  and  unfit  for  use.    A  train  was  waiting 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  after  descending  a  somewhat 
precipitous  bank  we  were  carried  across  in  boots,  opboume  by  six 
soldiers  who  waded  through  the  low  waters.  As  our  baggage 
was  to  follow,  we  spent  considerable  time  before  we  were  ready 
to  start  again  on  our  journey. 

Our  own  little  party  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a 
"caboose,"  and  the  magnificent  scenery  soon  absorbed  our  at* 
tention.  Just  at  dusk  we  crossed  the  rough  bridge  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  fine  structure  burned  by  the  rebels  to  re- 
tard the  progress  of  Gen.  Mitchell's  Division. 

Arriving  at  Nashville  we  were  driven  to  "The  St.  Qoud,"  a 
hotel  at  whose  taUes  have  been  entertained  the  generals  of  both 
Union  and  Confederate  armies. 


August 

So  much  guerrilla  firing  is  reported  on  the  Columbia  branch 
that  we  took  the  train  for  Stevenscm,  where  we  arrived  safely 
about  6  p.m.  At  the  Alabama  House  we  took  a  room  reached 
by  climbing  a  flight  of  "rickety"  stairs  at  whose  t<^  stood  a 
young  darkey  with  a  tallow  candle.  Here  for  the  first  time  we 
began  to  feel  rather  homeskk — night  was  coming  on,  and  we 
could  not  guess  the  probabilities  ol  the  morrow.  We  were  a 
long  way  from  home,  and  trains  were  not  being  run  for  the 
benefit  of  travelers.  Our  tot  was  cast  henceforward  with  the 
army  for  "better  or  worse."  We  concluded  it  was  for  "worse," 
when  we  sat  down  to  the  meal  provided  for  us  at  this  best  of 
Stevenson  hotds — coffee  without  cream,  and  hot  biscuit  without 
butter — ^"hunger  was  indeed  the  best  sauce." 

By  some  fortunate  chance  Mrs.  Chapin  had  apprised  her 
husband  and  brother  of  our  coming,  and  our  post-prandial  con- 
ference was  happily  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  Chapin 
and  Capt.  Twogood,  whose  perilous  ascent  of  the  rickety  stairs 
was  added  to  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

My  husband  has  been  at  Woodville,  Col.  Ch24)in  and  Capt. 
Twogood,  at  Larkinsville,  and  we  reached  the  latter  town  about 
midnight.    A  dispatch  had  been  sent  to  Woodville,  and  my  hus- 
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band  was  waiting  our  arrival,  surprised  that  we  should  hare 
undertaken  so  hazardous  a  journey. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  ol  the  "'Miss  of  ignorance/'  this 
was  a  marked  case,  but  we  were  so  intent  upon  converting  the 
deserted  stores  of  the  village  into  some  semblance  of  home,  that 
possible  danger  were  forgotten.  With  barricaded  windows  and 
a  stockade,  the  depot  serves  as  a  fort  to  which  we  are  instructed 
to  flee  in  case  of  an  attack. 

While  waiting  for  our  f.ook  from  Woodville,  we  took  a  room 
at  the  little  hotel  which  trom  a  night's  experience  we  discov^ed 
had  been  pre-emptied  by  an  industrious  colony  of  vermin.  This 
itict  could  not  be  concealed,  and  after  assuring  my  friends  that  I 
had  neither  smallpox  or  measles,  one  of  our  confiscated  col<»'ed 
men  laid  a  sub-stratum  of  laurel  boughs  on  the  bedstead,  which 
proved  effective. 

23rd — Negroes  come  to  our  pickets  every  day  with  accounts 
of  guerrilla  bands  lurking  about,  and  now  and  then  some  of  our 
brave  boys  fall,  victims  to  this  lawless  sort  of  warfare. 

Today  Henry  White  of  Hartford,  Wisconsin,  received  a  bul- 
let wound  near  the  knee  and  everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  save  his  leg. 

24th — It  was  decided  that  amputation  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Henry  White,  but  he  did  not  rally  from  the  shock,  and 
the  sad  news  of  his  death  must  be  sent  to  his  parents.  On  this 
beautiful  Sabbath  morning  he  was  laid  away  in  a  lonely  grave, 
but  with  a  soldier's  honors. 

"By  fairy  hands  his  kndl  is  mng, 
By  forms  unseen  his  dirge  is  song." 

During  the  morning  the  3rd  Ohio  Cavalry  passed  through 
Larkinsville  and  a  general  movement  seems  imminent.  This 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival,  at  3  p.m.,  of  a  train  "en 
route"  for  Stevenson.  On  it  were  our  men  from  the  Huntsville 
end  of  the  road  and  we  were  soon  ready  to  join  in  the  retreat. 
Passing  through  Stevenson,  our  train  had  reached  Cowan,  when 
Col.  Chapin  received  an  order  from  Gen.  Buell  to  return  and 
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re-occupy  the  road.    This  undertaking  might  prove  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  one,  but  it  was  to  be  accomplished  without  delay. 

August  25 — We  women  were  obliged  to  sit  on  blankets  spread 
on  the  floor  of  a  "caboose" — ^all  lights  were  extinguished  and 
with  a  patrol  on  each  side  of  the  train  we  crept  slowly  along  in 
the  darkness.  We  found  one  stockade  in  flames,  but  otherwise 
no  evidence  of  a  knowledge  of  our  absence  until  we  reached  our 
old  quarters  in  Larkinsville.  The  maps  we  had  left  on  the  walls 
were  gone  and  we  found  some  ugly  battle  knives  that  seemed 
more  like  the  weapons  of  savages  than  of  civilized  men. 

To  Bennett,  our  cook,  we  are  indebted  for  the  excellent  qual- 
ity of  our  meals.  We  may  possibly  be  under  some  obligations  to 
neighboring  chicken  coops  and  adjacent  orchards.  We  have  one 
northern  luxury,  as  we  brought  our  own  "tea." 

August  28th — Our  "pickets"  fired  twice  last  night  and  twice 
we  rushed  to  the  stockade.  In  the  morning  we  learned  that 
"bushwhackers"  had  been  in  the  vicinity,  as  four  of  our  men  had 
been  shot. 

August  30th — ^This  morning  definite  orders  came  assigning  to 
my  husband  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  Huntsville  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  away  a  large  amount  of  army  stores  valued 
at  one  million  dollars.  This  accounts  for  the  re-occupation  of 
the  road.  To  effect  the  removal  of  these  stores  without  serious 
interference  from  the  enemy  was  no  holiday  task.  Four  separate 
trains  were  loaded,  and  a  patrol  train  sent  in  advance,  in  charge 
of  Adjutant  Collins,  kept  the  road  clear.  One  man  was  shot  by 
guerrillas,  but  the  expedition  was  successful,  and  had  it  been 
properly  reported  to  Gen.  Buell,  would  have  received  suitable 
recognition. 

August  31 — Everything  is  on  the  move,  and  we  are  to  leave 
again  our  Larkinsville  quarters,  as  at  any  time  railroad  com- 
munication may  be  cut  off. 

Reaching  Stevenson  about  noon,  we  found  that  the  Confed- 
erates were  firing  from  across  a  small  tributary  to  the  Tennessee 
river.    As  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  divert  their  attack 
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from  our  richly  loaded  train,  every  man  was  hurried  to  the  fort 
and  set  to  work  on  the  guns.  Horses  were  left  on  the  train  and 
a  wearisome  march  is  in  prospect  for  both  officers  and  men. 

Stevenson  is  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  Alabama  and  here 
the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad  crosses  the  road  between 
Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  forming  a  **Y"  which  our  train  must 
make  before  starting  for  Nashville.  While  making  this  change 
of  direction,  we  were  under  the  enemy's  fire,  and  shot  and  shell 
rattled  over  our  heads  at  an  alarming  rate,  but  similar  activity  in 
our  little  fort,  diverted  attention  and  without  damage  our  train 
moved  quietly  out  of  danger. 

Deprived  of  their  horses  and  unaccustomed  to  marching,  the 
officers  suffered  more  than  the  men — many  fainted  by  the  way 
and  only  by  mutual  assistance  were  the  men  enabled  to  reach 
Tullahoma — their  first  resting  place. 

September  i — On  our  train,  after  several  hours  of  slow  pro- 
gress, we  arrived  at  Murfreesboro,  where,  awaiting  orders,  we 
rested  in  the  hotel. 

Dr.  Marks,  whose  skill  has  won  for  him  the  position  of  Brig- 
ade Surgeon,  is  here,  somewhat  disabled  by  the  splinter  of  a 
shell  at  Battle  Creek.    We  are  glad  to  have  him  with  us. 

September  2 — Reaching  Nashville  abotrt  noon,  I  remembered 
that  some  Racine  friends  had  relatives  in  this  city,  and  consulting 
a  "Directory,"  we  drove  to  112  North  Cherry  street,  where  we 
found  the  house  quite  deserted— old  Viney,  the  colored  cock, 
however,  is  in  her  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  With  her 
we  have  made  arrangements  for  "rooms  and  board." 

As  Dr.  Marks  has  consented  to  stay  with  us  while  here,  and 
as  we  pay  generously  for  supplies  and  service,  "Old  Viney"  is 
reaping  quite  a  financial  harvest  and  takes  great  pride  in  her 
"northern  bo'ders." 

It  is  vaguely  reported  that  the  13th  Michigan  and  the  loth 
Wisconsin  regiments  have  arrived  and  are  in  camp  near  the  city. 

In  a  ride  about  Nashville  we  found  much  to  interest  us — the 
State  House  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  is  very  fine,  and  we  visited 
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the  tomb  of  President  Polk.  Many  of  the  imposing  residences 
that  adorn  the  streets  are  now  nsed  as  headquarters  of  Union 
generals. 

September  6— Col.  Chapin  snrprised  ns  diis  morning  and  told 
us  of  the  wearisome  march  from  Stevenson.  In  the  afternoon 
Capt.  Twogood  and  my  husband,  who  has  been  made  Lieut.Col- 
onel,  came  to  make  us  a  short  visit,  staymg  with  us  for  an  even- 
ing meal. 

September  7 — Marching  orders  were  received  this  morning 
and  all  Union  troops,  except  McCook's  Division,  are  moving 
northward.  Through  some  mistake  an  ambulance  sent  for  our 
little  party  did  not  find  our  residence  and  we  must  wait  for  scMne 
other  means  of  conveyance. 

September  9 — Last  evening  a  Union  band  was  playing  na- 
tional airs  on  our  streets  when  a  revolver  was  fired  from  the 
window  of  a  house  across  the  street.  For  a  time  great  excite- 
ment prevailed  and  violence  was  threatened.  Some  satisfactory 
explanation  must  have  been  made,  as  the  band  resumed  "Hail, 
Columbia,"  and  passed  on  without  further  molestation. 

September  10 — "Old  Viney"  tells  us  very  confidentially  that 
"Miss  Betty,"  the  daughter  of  our  neighbor,  fired  the  revolver. 

No  private  conveyances  are  allowed  to  leave  the  city,  so  Dr. 
Marks,  Mrs.  Chapin  and  I  took  a  carriage  and  went  out  to  ccm- 
suit  Gen.  Sill,  formerly  commander  of  the  Ninth  Brigade.  He 
informed  us  that  McCook's  Division  is  under  marching  orders 
and  that  he  would  send  to  us  an  ambulance.  At  7  p.m.  a  note 
from  Gen.  Sill  apprised  us  of  a  speedy  departure,  and  in  an  hour 
our  conveyance  came. 

September  11 — A  halt  was  ordered  at  5  a.m.,  and  our  party 
was  invited  to  breakfast  with  Gen.  Sill  and  staff.  Here  we  met 
Gen.  McCook  and  from  the  eminence  where  we  halted,  we  saw 
from  an  early  hour  Gen.  Nelson's  Division  passing  to  the  front. 
As  the  sun  came  out  the  sight  was  magnificent.  Banners  waved 
and  bayonets  flashed  and  slowly  along  the  windings  of  the  road 
passed  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery. 
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Resuming  our  own  march  till  2  p.m.,  a  halt  was  made  and 
Gen.  McCook  came  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  "Great 
Mogul/'  as  he  styles  Gen.  Buell,  who  with  his  staff  presently 
rode  by.  Nothing  about  the  commander  of  this  great  army  in- 
dicated his  military  rank.  There  was  about  him  an  evident  sense 
of  responsibility,  as  appeared  in  his  grave,  stem  face. 

About  5  p.m.  we  were  again  in  motion  and  in  the  early  even- 
ing we  stopped  at  Tysee  Springs  and  a  tent  with  two  cots  was 
assigned  to  us,  lighted  by  a  suspended  candle.  Here  we  saw,  for 
the  first  time,  a  large  military  encampment  at  night — more  than 
a  thousand  camp-fires  sent  up  their  pyramids  of  flame,  and  one 
could  but  think  of  them  as  sacrificial  fires  on  the  holy  altar  of 
freedom. 

September  12 — Preparations  are  being  made  for  moving  on. 
As  we  watched  the  formation  of  the  line.  Gen.  McCook  rode  by, 
calling  out,  ''Well,  ladies,  what  do  you  think  of  my  family  now  V 

September  14 — As  the  road  to  Bowling  Green  is  reported 
"clear"  we  were  permitted  to  pass  the  long  army  train  and  make 
better  time.  Approaching  our  destination  we  learned  with  great 
satisfaction  that  Rousseau's  Division  is  here  in  camp  and  we  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome.  A  pleasant  boarding  place  had  been 
secured  with  a  family  who  are  "rank  rebels."  Our  husbands 
with  friends  from  camp  often  spend  their  evenings  here  on  the 
broad  piazza,  and  the  family  of  our  host  seem  to  enjoy  these 
occasions,  although  so  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  northern 
army — they  believed  it  made  up  of  ignorant,  degraded  men,  and 
are  surprised  to  discover  their  mistake. 

Orders  have  come  for  Gen.  Rousseau's  Division  to  move  for- 
ward, leaving  army  stores  and  the  sick  here  in  Bowling  Green. 
The  70th  Indiana  is  in  camp  near  our  boarding  place  and  we 
have  the  full  benefit  of  "dress  parade." 

September  16— Mrs.  Chapin  and  I  have  called  to  see  Mrs. 
Col.  Straight  of  Indiana.  With  several  others  she  started  from 
Nashville  in  the  stage  which  was  "held  up"  on  the  road  by 
guerrillas — probably  some  of  Morgan's  raiders.    The  gentlemen 
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of  the  party  were  detained  as  prisoners ;  all  money  was  taken  and 
some  valuable  papers  being  carried  by  Mrs.  Straight  to  Gen. 
Buell.  Serious  things  have  sometimes  a  funny  side,  as  Mrs. 
Straight  laughed  heartily  as  she  described  the  raid  upon  her  new 
bonnet.  Our  host  has  suffered  from  the  depredations  of  both 
armies  and  whatever  he  desires  to  keep  for  his  own  family  is 
stowed  away  in  the  cellar — chickens  and  all.  We  had  thought  of 
this  underground  room  as  a  place  of  safety  in  case  of  an  attack, 
so  we  do  not  object  to  the  commissary  stores  that  are  being 
collected. 

September  21 — This  is  a  beautiful  Sabbath  day  and  as  quite 
a  number  of  the  loth  regiment  are  here,  either  as  invalids  or 
nurses,  we  asked  Capt.  Palmer  to  conduct  a  morning  service  un- 
der the  large  awning  that  shielded  us  from  the  hot  sun.  We 
sang  familiar  hymns  and  thought  of  home  and  loved  ones.  I  am 
sure  we  were  all  a  little  homesick. 

We  learn  from  a  Mrs.  Patterson  that  the  bridge  over  Green 
river  has  been  burned,  so  railroad  communication  with  Louisville 
is  cut  off. 

September  24 — People  about  here  are  greatly  disturbed  by 
the  disappearance  of  their  colored  servants,  and  it  is  very  amus- 
ing to  hear  the  discussions  in  the  family,  as  to  the  probabilities 
in  each  particular  case.  Whether  "Bill"  accepted  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  "Confederates"  or  whether  he  was  stolen  by  the 
"miserable  Yankees,"  is  an  ever  recurring  question. 

Not  many  months  ago  Gen.  Halleck  issued  a  general  order 
providing  that  all  negroes  without  free  papers  should  be  sent  out 
of  Union  camps.  This  order  roused  in  many  cases  a  feeling 
of  resentment,  as  on  many  occasions  valuable  information  had 
been  brought  to  Union  troops  by  negroes  whose  lives  would  have 
paid  the  penalty  had  they  been  returned  to  their  masters. 

My  husband  has  now  in  his  employ  a  faithful  old  negro, 
"Uncle  John,"  who  brought  to  our  headquarters  information  of 
a  rebel  plot  to  attack  Paint  Rock — ^his  report  was  believed  and 
such  preparations  were  made  as  led  to  the  successful  repulse  of 
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the  enemy.  Because  of  Halleck's  orders,  my  husband  sent  in 
his  resignation,  but  afterwards  learned  that  it  was  never  for- 
warded -by  Gen.  Sill,  who  evidently  sympathized  with  the  writer 
of  the  document. 

September  27 — Before  leaving  Bowling  Green,  Col.  Harris, 
commanding  the  gth  Brigade,  entrusted  $1,100.00  to  my  care,  to 
be  sent  to  his  family  if  he  should  fall  in  battle,  or  returned  to 
him  if  we  should  meet  in  Louisville.  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  interviewed  by  guerrillas — Andre's  boots  and 
Mrs.  Straight's  bcmnet  were  not  respected,  and  I  am  puzzled  as 
to  the  safest  place  for  this  money. 

Soon  after  7  a.m.  the  train  really  started  for  Rowlett's  Station 
and  our  only  thought  was  that  we  would  be  a  few  miles  nearer 
home.  A  pouring  rain  had  set  in,  but  feeling  that  we  must  go 
on,  some  of  the  gentlemen  impressed  into  our  service,  two  ox 
carts  and  their  darkey  drivers  who  seemed  delighted  to  improve 
their  financial  condition.  The  ludicrousness  of  the  situation 
would  have  been  most  amusing,  had  there  been  no  undercurrent 
of  anxiety. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  to  Green  river,  and  as  the 
bridge  had  been  destroyed  there  was  but  one  way  of  reaching 
the  other  side — ^this  was  only  practical  because  of  the  low  water. 
We  sat  quietly  in  the  cart  while  our  driver  urged  his  oxen 
through  the  stream.  We  reached  the  northern  bank  in  safety, 
but  here  our  team  became  unruly  and  we  concluded  to  walk  the 
two  miles  to  Munfordsville,  through  Kentucky  mud,  our  baggage 
followed  in  the  cart. 

We  had  been  directed  to  a  sort  of  boarding  house  which  was 
barely  comfortable.  From  unusual  exposure  I  found  myself 
quite  ill  with  headache  and  fever. 

September  28 — ^This  morning  a  seat  in  an  easy  carriage  was 
secured  for  me  while  the  others  are  in  a  lumber  wagon.  We  find 
ourselves  with  pleasant  people  who,  like  us,  are  traveling  north- 
ward. 

September  29 — A  double  carriage  has  been  secured  for  the 
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remainder  of  oar  journey,  and  after  a  pleasant  ride,  octr  little 
party  reached  a  town  on  the  Ohio  river  where  we  took  passage 
by  boat  for  LonisviOe. 

Mr.  Kean  gave  us  hearty  welcome  and  we  learned  with  in- 
tense satisfaction  that  the  loth  regiment  is  in  camp  about  three 
miles  from  the  city. 

The  physician  called  by  Mr.  Kean  fears  for  me  typhoid  fever, 
and  I  am  advised  to  seek  rest  and  care  in  "St  Joseph's  Infirm- 
ary.'' Mrs.  Chapin  saw  me  safely  settled  in  a  charmingly  quiet 
room,  under  the  care  of  "Sister  Agnes."  As  Mrs.  Chapin  will 
visit  camp,  I  sent  to  Col.  Harris  the  money  entrusted  to  me  at 
Bowling  Green. 

October  3 — ^My  friends  visit  me  daily  and  bring  news  of  what- 
ever is  transpiring.  The  significance  of  recent  army  movements 
now  appears  to  have  found  solution. 

The  two  armies  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Buell 
and  Bragg^  have  been  having  a  race  for  Louisville,  and  the  Union 
troops  are  now  triumphantly  in  full  possession  of  Louisville.  A 
formidable  invasion  threatened  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio. 

October  5 — We  are  hoping  that  our  men  may  now  have  a 
much  needed  rest.  They  say  that  it  is  possible  to  sleep  on  horse- 
back and  to  lose  consciousness  on  a  wearisome  march. 

October  6 — Our  soldiers  are  still  in  camp.  They  have  re- 
ceived new  clothing  and  I  imagine  that  the  Ohio  river  will  carry 
to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf,  a  large  con- 
tribution of  "dd  clothes.** 

October  7 — ^This  morning  Mrs.  Chapin  with  Mr.  Kean  rode 

out  to  Division  headquarters  and  asked  of  General  Ronsseau 

leave  of  absence  for  my  husband,  which  was  granted.    I  copy 

my  husband's  request: 

Bloomfield,  Ky.,  Oct.  7,  1862. 
Adjutant  General  Jones : 

I  would  respectfully  request  leave  of  absence  for  ten  days  on 

account  of  the  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  my  wife  who  is  at 

present  in  Louisville. 

Jna  G.  McMynn, 

Lieut.-Col.  loth  Wisconsin. 
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Approved  by : 

A.  R.  Chapin, 

Col.  loth  Wis.  Infantry. 

L.  A.  Harris, 

Col.  commanding  9th  Brigade. 

Approved  and  forwarded  by  command  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Rousseau, 
F.  I.  Jones. 

Towards  evening  my  husband  arrived  at  the  "Infirmary"  ac- 
companied by  his  faithful  servant,  "Uncle  John,"  to  care  for  the 
horses. 

October  8 — ^There  are  rumors  of  a  movement  of  our  forces, 
and  my  husband  is  anxious  to  be  with  his  regiment  so  will  not 
stay  his  full  time.  He  is  starting  for  the  front,  as  he  says  the 
gth  Brigade  seems  always  in  the  place  of  danger. 

October  10— We  hear  definitely  of  a  terrible  battle  at  Perry- 
ville,  and  the  loth  Wisconsin  is  said  to  have  lost  heavily. 

Is  it  possible  that  by  an  unexpected  combination  of  circum- 
stances my  husband's  life  was  saved!  It  is  certain  that  Major 
Johnson,  who  took  my  husband's  place,  was  shot  from  his  horse 
early  in  the  fight. 

October  11 — ^We  hear  more  and  more  of  Perryville  and  the 
battle  of  the  8th.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  there  was 
needless  loss  of  life.  Mrs.  Chapin  and  Mrs.  Twogood  will  re- 
main in  Louisville  several  days.  I  shall  go  home  as  soon  as  I 
can  take  the  journey. 

October  12 — ^Am  about  leaving  for  home.  The  experiences  of 
the  past  two  months  will  remain  in  memory  while  life  lasts.  The 
price  that  is  being  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  be- 
yond computation — ^beyond  comprehension. 

Every  patriot  soldier  is  a  hero  inspired  by  a  nobler  sentiment 
than  ambition,  and  when  the  smoke  of  battle  rolls  away,  may  a 
grateful  nation  honor  both  her  dead  and  her  living  heroes. 


REMINISENCES  OF  SERVICE  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES  NAVY. 

Read  by  Acting  Volunteer  Lieutenant,  Amos  P.  Foster 

May  6,  1914. 

ON  November  6th,  1901,  I  read  a  paper  before  this  Com- 
mandery,  entitled  "My  Experiences  in  the  U.  S.  Navy." 
I  was  then  requested  to  continue  the  recital  and  I  wrote 
this  paper  in  1902,  but  no  of^rtunity  has  occurred  to  permit 
me  to  read  it.  , 

You  may  remember  in  my  first  paper  I  told  you  I  left  the 
Potomac  River  and  with  the  vessels  under  my  command  con- 
voyed the  transports  bearing  McClellan's  Army  to  Yorktown, 
wehn  he  started  on  his  celebrated  Peninsula  Campaign. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  a  recital  of  unimportant  events, 
but  will  jump  to  my  first  James  River  experience.  On  June  15th, 
1862,  while  lying  at  Newport  News  I  received  from  Admiral 
Gddsboro  the  following  •rder :  "You  will  proceed  to  Philadel- 
phia with  the  vessel  under  your  command  and  report  to  Com- 
modore Prendegrast  commanding  that  Navy  Yard  that  you  are 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  here  the  submarine  boat  int^ided 
for  this  station."  This  boat  was  constructed  by  Philadelphia 
parties,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harris  (an  auctioneer),  furnishing 
the  money.  It  was  claimed  by  these  parties  that  this  boat  could 
be  submerged  and  could  blow  up  the  obstructions  at  Fort  Darling, 
on  the  James  River,  the  stone  pillars  upholding  the  bridge  across 
the  Appomattox  River,  at  Petersburgh,  and  when  so  submerged 
could  run  to  the  side  of  rebel  vessels  and  destroy  them.  Should 
she  be  able  to  accomplish  this,  the  Government  was  to  pay  $250,- 
000  for  her.  I  had  just  taken  aboard  my  vessel  (which  was  a  side 
wheeler)  a  full  supply  of  ammunition,  filled  the  bunkers  with 
coal,  and  laid  in  a  full  supply  of  stores,  the  consequence  was,  she 
was  loaded  down  with  her  guards  to  the  water's  edge.    On  reach- 
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ing  Cape  Henry,  I  found  a  gale  of  wind  blowing  outside,  and 
not  deeming  it  safe  to  go  out  I  returned  to  Fortress  McMiroe.  In 
a  little  while  a  tug  came  down  with  a  Lieutenant  from  the  Flag 
Ship  on  board,  who  very  politely  said,  "Why  in  h—l  don't  you  go 
to  sea."  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  it  safe  and  should  I  try  it 
we  would  probably  reach  the  place  he  had  just  mentioned.  This 
being  reported  to  the  Admiral,  he  sent  word  that  if  I  could  not 
take  that  gun  boat  out  he  would  find  a  man  who  would,  so  out  I 
went.  I  had  made  many  voyages  at  sea,  encountered  fearful 
storms,  but  that  was  the  most  infernal  trip  I  ever  made.  I  nearly 
lost  the  steamer  and  I  was  sea  sick  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
my  life.    Well !  we  reached  Philadelphia. 

The  Commodore  of  the  yard  thought  it  was  not  safe  for  me 
to  tow  the  Submarine  craft  by  sea,  so  he  sent  her  to  Fortress 
Monroe  by  way  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  in  tow 
of  a  tug,  and  I  went  back  outside.  The  boat  arrived  at  Fort 
Monroe  and  I  was  ordered  to  have  the  tug  tow  the  concern  up 
the  James  River.  I  was  to  accompany  them  and  report  to 
Commodore  Jno.  Rogers,  of  the  Galena,  and  turn  the  whole  thing 
over  to  him.  I  had  taken  on  board  20  barrels  of  powder  for  the 
use  of  this  submarine  craft  and  the  magazine  being  full  had 
stored  it  on  a  small  house  on  deck.  On  reaching  Commodore 
Jno.  Rogers,  I  had  no  more  than  time  to  report,  could  not  put  off 
the  twenty  barrels  of  powder  for  General  McQellan  had  asked 
that  a  gunboat  be  sent  up  the  Chickahominy  at  once  without 
delay,  and  my  boat  was  the  one  selected.  I  was  to  pkk  up  some- 
where on  my  way.  Col.  Alexander,  McClellan's  Engineer  Officer, 
and  I  was  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible.  I  found  Alex- 
ander, took  him  on  board  and  went  as  far  as  I  could  with  the 
steamer  and  we  then  went  up  in  a  small  boat.  He  found  it  was 
impracticable  to  do  what  Gen'l  McQellan  desired,  so  I  landed 
him  at  a  place  called  Wilson's  dock,  and  he  went  across  land 
to  the  James  River.  On  reaching  the  steamer  I  found  her 
aground,  and  just  then  the  lookout  at  the  mast  head  reported  a 
great  dust  and  thought  it  was  a  body  of  troops  moving. 

Large  clouds  of  dust  came  rolling  up;  bye  and  bye  the 
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head  of  the  column  came  in  si^t  and  I  found  they  were 
contrabands.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  every  darkey  in  tiie 
Confederacy  was  on  that  road,  and  they  traveling  to  beat 
the  world.  I  said  to  them,  "What  is  the  matter?  Where 
are  you  going?"  And  they  replied,  "Oh!  de  Lord,  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  coming,  Stonewall  Jackson  is  coming." 
Well,  there  I  was  hard  and  fast  on  the  bottom,  magazine 
full  of  ammunition,  20  barrels  of  powder  on  deck  and  Stonewall 
Jackson  coming.  I  got  3-12  lb.  howitzers  on  shore  and  had  part 
of  my  men  throw  a  kind  of  breastworic  across  the  road  and 
thought  I  might  possibly  check  the  head  of  the  troops  for  a  while, 
until  I  tried  to  float  the  steamer.  I  threw  the  20  barrels  of 
powder  overboard,  so  if  we  did  have  a  fight  they  would  not  hit  that 
and  blow  us  up.  After  running  lines  to  trees  and  taking  them 
to  the  wheel  shaft,  throwing  over  some  coal  and  listing  the 
vessel  to  port  by  running  the  heavy  guns  00  that  side,  I  backed 
her  off.  We  took  the  howitzers  on  board  and  started  for  the  James. 
On  reaching  the  Galena,  and  reporting  to  Commodore  Rogers, 
he  said  to  me,  **I  hope  you  did  not  expect  to  hold  Stonewall  Jack- 
son's Army  at  bay  with  those  three  howitzers."  I  replied,  "No, 
Sir,  but  I  thought  if  they  came  I  would  keep  the  head  of  them 
busy  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  was  trying  to  get  my  boat  afloat" 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  would  have  been  d — n  few  minutes. 
Stonewall  Jackson  was  not  there  and  it  was  a  d--sh  fortunate 
thing  for  you  he  was  not.  Another  thing.  Sir,  that  infernal  tub 
you  brought  up  here  is  worthless.  She  draws  nwre  water  than 
there  is  in  the  river  at  the  obstructions  and  some  of  these  rebel 
fishermen  would  see  her  back  sticking  up,  take  her  for  some  queer 
kind  of  fish,  run  a  net  around  her  and  pull  the  whole  concern  on 
shore."    That  ended  the  submarine  boat  business. 

On  June  28th,  I  was  ordered  up  the  Appomattox  River  to  see 
if  it  were  possible  to  destroy  the  Petersburgh  bridge,  and  the 
gunboat  Island  Belle  commanded  by  a  man  named  Harris,  was 
ordered  to  accompany  me.  I  shelled  the  banks  very  thoroughly 
ahead  of  me  as  I  went  up  and  saw  no  sign  of  an  enemy,  but  just 
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as  I  reached  Point  Rocks,  a  voUey  came,  and  out  of  the  men  who 
manned  the  forward  loo  pound  parrot  gun,  seven  of  them 
went  down.  The  enemy  then  showed  in  some  force,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  away.  The  Island  Belle,  which  had  gone 
up  the  south  branch  of  the  river,  ran  aground  and  was  iast  be- 
tween two  rocks.  The  rebel  batteries  at  Port  Walthall,  on  the 
right  bank,  which  had  been  concealed  until  now,  opened  a  brisk 
fire.  We  hammered  away  at  them  until  a  boat  came  up  f  rcxn  City 
Point,  with  orders  for  me  to  bum  the  Island  Belle,  and  get  out  of 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible.  I  took  out  of  the  Island  Belle  her 
light  guns  and  articles  of  value,  ran  the  old  flag  up  to  the  peak, 
fired  her,  started  down  the  river,  and  just  before  we  reached  Gty 
Point,  we  heard  the  explosion  of  her  magazine. 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  June,  1862,  I  was  lying  at  Upper 
Brandon,  on  the  James,  when  a  tug  came  alongside  and  her  Cap- 
tain handed  me  orders  to  proceed  to  Haxhall's  landing  and  report 
to  Commodore  Rogers.  The  next  day  came  the  battle  of  Mal- 
vern Hill,  in  which  I  participated.  The  result  of  that  fight  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  mention  here. 

After  the  Army  reached  Harrison's  Landing,  I  was  stationed 
off  that  point  with  my  vessel.  One  morning  the  officer  of  the 
deck  reported  a  party  of  women  on  shore.  I  took  the  glasses 
and  watched  them  for  a  long  time.  I  saw  them  looking  with 
their  glasses  and  (Mie  seemed  to  have  a  sextant  and  once  in  a 
while  they  would  seem  to  put  something  down  on  paper.  I  made 
up  my  mind  they  were  not  women,  but  men  dressed  in  women's 
clothes  and  I  thought  they  were  getting  ranges,  so  I  sent  a  shot 
over  them  and  away  they  went.  Captain  McComb  was  the 
o&ctT  in  charge  of  the  division,  and  he  sent  a  signal  up  for  me 
to  come  on  board  his  vessel.  When  I  reached  there  he  had 
succeeded  in  working  himself  into  a  rage  and  he  said,  "Sir!  I  am 
mortified  to  death  to  think  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  should 
fire  on  a  party  of  defenseless  wc»nen.  I  said,  "Those  are  not 
women,  Sir,  those  are  men  dressed  in  women's  clothes,"  but  he 
would  hear  to  nothing,  ordered  me  to  go  aboard  my  ship  and  said 
he  would  see  me  again  concerning  the  matter  and  he  did,  too. 
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That  night  the  Johnnies  opened  the  ball  and  if  any  of 
yon  who  are  here  tonight  were  at  Harrison's  Landing 
that  night,  you  will  remember  the  rapid  fire  of  those  rebel 
g^ns,  as  they  poured  the  shells  into  the  camp,  the  trans- 
ports and  hospital  boats,  but  after  the  scoring  I  had 
received  in  the  morning  I  concluded  to  let  them  pour. 
Well !  as  I  say,the  Cq>tain  did  see  me  again.  He  sent  ior  me  and 
he  said,  ''Captain,  I  owe  you  an  apology.  Sir.  You  were  right  and  I 
was  wrong;  those  were  pien,"  and  we  went  into  the  cabin  and 
had  something.  Sometime  after  this  General  Hooker  was  ordered 
to  retake  Malvern  Hill,  and  the  Port  Royal  and  my  vessel  were 
ordered  up  there  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  Port  Royal  was 
commanded  by  George  Morris.  Morris  was  a  South  CarcJinian, 
but  proved  true  to  the  Old  Flag.  He  commanded  the  Cumber- 
land when  the  Merrimac  sunk  her  and  she  went  down 
with  her  flag  flying,  and  she  fired  the  broadside  from  her 
guns  just  as  the  muzzles  touched  the  water.  There  was 
considerable  firing  during  the  night  and  when  day  broke 
Hooker's  cavalry  could  be  seen  on  the  hill.  The  Port 
Royal  left  me  on  the  4th.  I  lost  sight  of  her  and  heard 
nothing  more  of  Hooker,  but  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
I  had  an  engagement  with  a  rebel  battery  of  4  guns,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  them  away.  During  the  day  I  received  orders 
(brought  by  a  tug  )  to  return  to  Harrison's  landing.  Shortly 
after  this  I  was  ordered  to  the  Sounds  of  North  Carolina.  I  will 
pass  over  most  of  my  service  there,  and  will  just  mention  an 
expedition  into  Bogue  Inlet.  I  was  ordered  to  go  down  the  coast, 
enter  Bogue  Inlet,  and  communicate  with  the  Army  which  I  was 
to  meet  at  a  place  called  Swansboro.  The  Army  was  to  be  under 
the  command  of  General  Pierce,  or  General  Innis  Palmer.  I  took 
with  me  a  signal  officer  and  a  friend  named  Lawrence.  I  entered 
the  inlet,  went  up  as  far  as  I  could  with  the  steamer  and  then 
took  my  gig  with  5  men,  the  signal  c^cer,  and  my  friend  Law- 
rence and  a  cutter  with  10  men  which  was  in  charge  of  my 
brother,  who  at  that  time  was  my  .executive  officer.  We  pulled  up 
near  the  town,  saw  no  signs  of  our  Army,  hesitated  as  to  whether 
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it  was  best  to  land  and  just  then  my  brodier  said,  ^'Captain,  they 
are  uncovering  guns  on  the  hill."  I  looked  up  and  saw  them 
throwing  green  boughs  off  scmne  field  pieces;  I  looked  astern 
and  away  down  the  stream  they  had  come  out  from  the  land  with 
3  launches  and  had  cut  me  off  from  my  ship.  I  knew  it  was  fight 
then,  but  the  odds  were  greatly  in  their  favor,  as  their  boats  had 
probably  between  fifty  and  sixty  men  in  them.  Poor  Lawrence 
who  was  dressed  in  citizen  clothes  was  trembling  like  a  leaf 
and  with  his  face  as  white  as  chalk,  he  said  to  nfie,  ''My  God, 
if  they  take  us  what  will  they  do  with  me."  A  week  before 
this.  Gushing,  who  blew  up  the  rebel  ram  Albemarle,  had  gixie 
into  this  inlet,  had  a  fight,  lost  his  gunboat  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  crew  on  a  schooner  he  had  captured."  This  affair  of 
Cushings,  flashed  across  my  mind  in  an  instant,  and,  although 
I  knew  it  was  too  late  to  put  up  a  flag  of  truce,  and  although 
I  am  bitteriy  opposed  to  using  a  flag  of  truce  for  any  such  pur- 
pose, yet,  when  I  saw  poor  Lawrence's  face,  I  resolved  to  try  it. 
I  gave  the  signal  officer  my  handkerchief  and  tdd  him  to  put  it 
on  a  boat  hook,  and  he  did.  But  every  one  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  too  late  for  that  and  it  would  not  be  entertained  by  the  John- 
nies for  a  moment,  but  it  was.  Why  under  the  sun  those  men 
ever  answered  that  flag  has  been  a  conundrum  to  me  ever  since. 
My  brother,  whose  boat  lay  just  astern  of  mine,  said,  "what 
are  you  going  to  tell  them  ?'  I  replied,  wait  until  they  get  here," 
A  canoe  came  out  with  a  Confederate  Major  and  two  men.  We 
passed  the  time  of  the  day  and  I  said,  "Major,  I  am  here  in  this 
inlet  to  get  some  information  relative  to  the  prisoners  captured 
the  other  day  when  the  gunboat  Ellis  was  destroyed,  and  if  yoo 
know  an3rthing  concerning  them  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to 
do."  He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute  and  said,  "I  understood 
there  were  no  priscmers  taken  and  I  can  give  you  no  information 
concerning  the  matter.  "Well,"  I  said,  "then  our  conference 
ends.  He  then  said,  "Is  this  the  way  you  come  on  a  flag  of 
truce,  two  boat  crews  armed  to  the  teeth  and  kxter  around  and 
show  the  flag  at  the  last  minute;  do  you  know  what  I  think  of 
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this?  I  think  it  is  a  d — n  Yankee  trick."  I  said,  "You  can 
think  what  you  [dease.  I  gave  you  the  flag,  you  answered,  several 
of  your  boats  have  come  out  and  cut  me  off  from  my  ves- 
sel. There  are  three  of  you  here  and  15  of  us  and  you  infernal 
traitor,  you  go  down  with  me  a  ways  and  order  those  boats  to  go 
back  and  give  me  a  free  way,  or  I  will  blow  the  pudding  out  of 
you  3  fellows  and  try  and  fight  my  way  out  with  those  others, 
and  if  they  hear  the  guns  from  the  ship,  that  crowd  down  there 
will  have  an  interesting  time.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  answer  a  flag  of  truce  and  then  try  and  intercept  me 
with  3  armed  boats,  I  will  hdd  you  until  they  fall  back."  Well, 
down  he  went,  made  them  understand  they  were  to  go  back, 
and  back  they  went.  I  bade  the  Major  good-bye,  told  him  to  let 
me  hear  from  him  when  he  learned  anything  about  those  pris- 
oners, reached  my  steamer,  got  under  way  and  in  running  out  of 
the  inlet,  captured  a  small  vessel  loaded  with  salt,  quinine, 
shoes  and  other  things.  I  spent  some  time  at  Pl3rmouth, 
N.  C,  and  a  day  or  two  after  I  left,  the  Johnnies  took  the  town, 
gobbled  up  my  friend  General  Wesscls  and  his  whole  command. 

Speaking  of  capturing  the  sloop  loaded  with  quinine,  salt, 
etc.,  reminds  me  of  an  expedition  I  made  up  Cabin  Point  Creek, 
where  we  had  a  short  fight,  and  lost  an  Acting  Master  and  one 
man.  We  captured  there  the  steam  propeller  Eureka,  with  a 
cargo  of  6o  pounds  of  cotton  warp,  I2  bags  of  cotton,  20  sides  of 
leather,  9  ploughs  and  24  plough  shares. 

Schooner  Monterey ;  sails,  etc.,  complete.    No  cargo. 

Schooner  Lookout ;  cargo  of  com,  sails,  etc.,  complete. 

Schooner  Sarah  Ann ;  cargo  of  com. 

Schooner  Sidney  Jones ;  sails,  etc.,  complete.    No  cargo. 

Sloop  Reindeer;  no  cargo. 

Schooner  Falchion ;  cargo  of  com. 

Schooner  Sea  Flower;  cargo  40  barrels  bone  dust,  5400 
pounds  of  copperas,  600  pounds  saltpetre,  20  pounds  of  indigo, 
700  pounds  Carbonate  of  Soda,  500  pounds  of  Alum,  2  small 
compasses,  60  pounds  of  shoe  thread,  40  pounds  of  shoe  thread 
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colored,  175  gallons  of  Castor  Oil,  8  gross  Essence  of  G>ffee,  4 
dozen  cans  of  Sdidified  Lye,  2  cases  Assorted  Dry  Goods,  clothes 
and  hosiery. 

Steamer  Rondout;  no  cargo. 

And  for  these  we  never  received  a  cent  of  prize  money. 

I  was  now  ordered  back  to  the  James  River.  On  Aug.  4,  1863, 
I  was  running  up  the  James  and  just  ahead  of  me  was  the  double 
end  gunboat  Commodore  Jones.  I  was  looking  at  her,  when  all  at 
once  up  she  went,  blown  up  by  a  torpedo.  I  immediately  stopped, 
rendered  what  assistance  I  could,  anchored,  lowered  two  boats  and 
searched  for  torpedoes  and  in  a  little  more  than  an  hour  found 
six.  These  were  tin  cases,  each  holding  75  lbs.  of  powder.  I  was 
then  ordered  up  the  Appomattox  River,  and  took  conunand  of 
the  Appomattox  Division  of  the  James  River  Fleet.  One  morn- 
ing a  staff  officer  came  on  board  with  a  communication  frcxn 
General  Butler,  saying  General  Gilmore  was  to  move  his  troops 
up  the  river  road  toward  Petersburgh,  and  asked  me  to  open 
fire  on  the  rebel  fort  Qifton,  and  another  earth  work,  and  draw 
their  fire  from  General  Gilmore's  troops.  I  did  so,  the  shore  bat- 
teries gave  us  a  lively  whirl,  but  by  dividing  the  force  of  gfun- 
boats  in  the  two  branches  of  the  river,  we  finally  silenced  them,  but 
unfortunately,  in  the  fracas  my  forward  100  lb.  gan  burst  and 
killed  and  wounded  8  men.  At  the  point  where  the  boats  lafy,  the 
river  is  narrow ;  the  left  bank  just  there  had  thick  underbrush,  but 
close  to  this  stood  heavy  timber.  One  morning  every  one  of  these 
trees  in  a  large  space,  seemed  to  go  down  at  once,  as  if  they  had 
been  sawed  off,  and  then  one  falling  against  another  brought  them 
all  down  together  and  from  the  clearing  just  back  of  these  trees 
the  Johnnies  opened  with  12  field  pieces ;  part  of  this  force  was  the 
Washington  Artillery  of  New  Orleans.  The  first  8  shots  went 
through  our  vessel,  and  she  took  fire  from  the  effects  of  one  shot. 
We  beat  to  fire  quarters,  extinguished  the  fire,  and  all  the  vessels 
got  to  work  at  the  enemy  and  in  a  little  over  an  hour  we  drove 
them  away.  On  going  on  shore  after  the  fight  we  found  in  a  space 
not  much  more  than  an  acre,  12  dead  horses.  While  the  fight  was 
progressing,  a  number  of  officers  and  citizens  came  down  from 
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Petersburgh,  to  see  the  Yankee  gunboats  driven  out  of  the  river. 
I  saw  these  people  and  sent  a  shot  at  them,  they  ran  to  a  large 
bam  nearby ;  they  had  hardly  entered  the  bam  when  a  shot  struck 
a  comerpost  of  the  bam  and  the  whole  roof  came  down.  De- 
serters reported  next  day  that  17  of  those  people  were  killed. 
I  remember  one  day  we  were  lying  at  Aiken's  landing,  just 
below  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  when  an  orderiy  brought  down  a  horse 
with  an  invitation  from  General  Heckman  for  me  to  g^  with  him 
to  mtness  a  battle.  General  Butler  was  to  Bttcmpt  to  take  Fort 
Harrison.  I  went  Of  course,  I  had  no  business  there  and  if 
I  had  been  wounded  I  would  have  received  no  credit,  or  sym- 
pathy, but  would  have  been  severely  reprimanded.  In  the  course 
of  the  fight  General  Ord  was  wounded  and  Heckman  was  sent 
for  to  take  his  place,  so  Heckman  tumed  me  over  to  General 
Bumham  and  while  I  sat  on  my  horse  talking  to  General  Bum- 
ham  a  shot  came  and  took  his  head  off.  Well,  I  said, 
to  myself,  old  man,  this  is  not  your  place,  you  better  go 
where  you  belong  and  I  started  full  tilt.  Just  as  I  got 
to  the  road,  I  met  Simpson  coming  up  with  the  5th  R.  I. 
Battery  (known  as  Belger's).  "Hello,"  he  said  "where 
are  you  going?"  I  told  him  I  was  going  where  I  be- 
longed. "Oh,  hold  on,"  he  said,  "see  me  take  these  fellows  in 
when  I  get  the  word."  Just  then  a  shot  came  between  us  and 
shivered  a  wheel  of  a  caisson  dose  where  we  were  standing.  I 
UAd  Simpson  to  go  to  a  warmer  clime  and  started  down  the  road 
and  111  bet  you  couldn't  see  my  horse's  heels  for  dust  as  he  went 
down  that  road.  After  I  had  gone  about  a  mile  I  thought  it  might 
not  lode  very  nice.for  me  to  mn  and  I  went  back,  and  there  I  saw 
Captain  Frank  Angevine,  a  former  member  of  this  Cbmmand- 
ery,  perform  a  brave  act.  His  regiment,  the  Ninety-eighth  New 
York,  charged  the  fort,  and  after  two  color  bearers  fell,  Angevine 
seized  the  flag,  went  down  in  the  ditch  with  his  men,  climbed 
the  other  side  and,  amid  a  fire  of  hell,  he  planted  the  colors  on 
the  enemy's  works.  They  captured  the  fort  and  it  was  named 
Fort  Bumham  after  the  dead  General.  To  go  on  and  narrate  all 
the  incidents  in  wl^ich  I  participated  on  the  James,  would  take 
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up  too  much  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  the  last  I  led  the  fleet 
up  the  James  River,  took  out  51  torpedoes  so  that  the  fleet 
could  pass  in  safety,  nearly  drowned  President  Lincoln  and 
Admiral  Porter,  and  was  the  first  boat  to  arrive  at  Richmond, 
on  the  surrender  of  that  city. 

On  my  way  to  Richmond,  I  ran  aground  on  an  obstruction 
at  Fort  Darling.  The  Flagship  with  President  Lincoln  and  Ad- 
miral Porter  on  board  came  up,  but  could  not  pass  me.  I  had 
run  my  guns  over  to  port  to  give  the  vessel  a  list  and  told  the 
Engineer  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  engine  room  bells,  but  to 
work  her  back  and  forth  and  perhaps  we  might  loosen  up  and  get 
off.  The  Admiral  took  the  President  in  the  ships  barge,  and 
thought  to  pull  through  the  narrow  space  between  my  ship  and 
the  shore.  They  tried*  got  directly  under  my  immense  wheel, 
and  just  then  the  Engineer  commenced  to  turn  her  over.  I 
rushed  to  the  engine  room  hatch,  roared  out  to  stop  her.  He 
stopped  her,  but  one  half  turn  more  would  have  killed  the 
President,  Admiral  and  all.  I  have  now  the  old  flag  that  v/as 
flying  at  the  peake  on  that  April  morning,  forty-nine  years  ago. 
I  always  hoisted  that  flag  in  a  fight  It  was  made  for  me,  and 
it  is  my  own  personal  property. 

My  Commrades,  you  and  I  are  surely  the  monuments  of  God's 
mercy.  He  led  us  safely  through  scenes  of  strife  and  carnage. 
Through  his  mercy  we  are  permitted  to  meet  here  month  after 
month,  and  how  pleasant  it  is,  now  that  the  days  of  battle  are 
over,  that  we  can  meet  here  and  revive  past  memories.  I  love 
to  sit  at  times  alcme  and  hold  sweet  communion  with  the  past, 
and,  also  in  imagination  paint  pictures  of  the  future,  and  often 
in  my  mind  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  day  when  the  last  dear  comrade 
of  that  grand  dd  Army  will  be  gathered  home,  and  on  that  great 
day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  our  hearts  shall  be  made  known,  and 
that  mighty  host  shall  be  marshalled  on  the  other  shore,  I  seem  to 
hear  the  question  asked.  Who  are  these  ?  And  then  I  fancy  I  hear 
the  voice  of  Lincdn,  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  the  emancipator, 
say,  in  words  of  hdy  writ,  "These  are  they  who  have  come  up 
through  great  tribulations,''  and  led  by  that  martyred  President, 
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you  and  I  shall  march  side  by  side  with  the  heroes  of  Anderson- 
ville  and  Libby,  and  with  all  the  heroes  of  the  war.  Not  to  the 
music  of  the  fife  and  drum,  but  I  fancy  it  will  seem  more  like  the 
music  made  by  the  clanking  of  the  shackles  and  chains  as  they 
fell  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  slaves  made  free,  and  we 
will  silently  spread  our  tents  in  that  fair  land  on  whose  shore  no 
drum  beat  is  ever  heard  and  where  the  bugle  soundeth  not.  My 
comrades,  the  record  of  your  deeds  of  heroism  and  sacrifice, 
quickens  the  pulse  of  a  grateful  nation  with  undying  love  and 
pride  to  this  day.  What  you  did  in  the  dark  days  of  rebellion 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  this  great  nation  lives,  which  God 
grant  may  be  until  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time;  in  con- 
finnation  of  that  statement  permit  me  in  concluding,  to  quote  the 
beautiful  words  of  one  now  passed  to  the  other  shore : 

"Every  mountain  and  every  hill  shall  have  its  treasured 
name — every  river  shall  keep  some  solemn  title— every  valley  and 
every  lake  shall  cherish  its  honored  register — ^and  till  the  moun- 
tains are  worn  out,  till  the  rivers  forget  to  flow,  till  the  clouds 
grow  weary  in  replenishing  the  springs,  till  the  springs  forget 
to  gush,  and  the  little  rills  forget  to  sing,  shall  their  names  be 
kept  fresh  with  reverend  honors  that  are  inscribed  upon  the 
pages  of  the  book  of  national  remeraberance." 
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